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The  mission  and  administration  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent.  Serving  in  the  rank  of  three- 
star  general,  he  holds  a position  similar  to  the  president  of  a 
university.  His  functions  involve  many  activities 
with  cadets,  visiting  dignitaries,  and  the  public. 


Members  of  the  Cadet  Wing  Staff 
meet  with  General  Clark  in  his  office 
to  discuss  plans  for  cadet  activities. 


Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  who  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  1973  graduation 
ceremonies,  is  escorted  into  Falcon  Stadium  by  General  Clark. 
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A special  kind  of  man 

THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  is  interested  in  “a  special  kind  of  man”  ...  a man  who  is 
energetic  and  aggressive,  mentally  alert,  and  willing  to  meet  the  challenge  ...  a man  who 
has  the  dedication  to  extend  himself  further  than  he  ever  has  before. 

It  takes  a special  kind  of  man  to  be  a good  cadet  and  to  be  a good  Air  Force  officer.  The 
entire  Academy  program  is  designed  to  train  a man  to  be  an  officer  and  to  serve  his  nation. 

If  you  are  that  special  kind  of  man,  you  must  be  ready  to  accept  the  rigorous  program  of 
academics,  leadership  training,  and  athletics  that  the  Academy  provides.  You  must  be  ready 
to  commit  yourself  to  serve  as  an  officer  for  five  years  and  be  open-minded  about  making 
the  Air  Force  your  career.  You  have  a big  decision,  but  a decision  only  you  can  make. 

Are  you  a special  kind  of  man? 


A.  P.  CLARK 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF 
Superintendent 
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CALENDAR  1974-1975 


5 Jun  74 

Wednesday 

1 Jul  74 

Monday 

1 1 Aug  74 

Sunday 

12  Aug  74 

Monday 

14  Aug  74 

Wednesday,  7:15  pm 

2 Sep  74 

Monday 

14  Oct  74 

Monday 

28  Oct  74 

Monday 

27  Nov  74 

Wednesday,  3:25  pm 

1 Dec  74 

Sunday,  7:15  pm 

16  Dec  74 

Monday,  7:20  am 

20  Dec  74 

Friday,  4:25  pm 

5 Jan  75 

Sunday,  7:15  pm 

17  Feb  75 

Monday 

21  Mar  75 

Friday,  3:25  pm 

30  Mar  75 

Sunday,  7:15  pm 

19  May  75 

Monday,  7:20  am 

24  May  75 

Saturday,  4:25  pm 

26  May  75 

Monday 

1 Jun  75 

Sunday 

4 Jun  75 

Wednesday 

Summer  Term  Begins 
Class  of  1978  Enters 
Summer  Term  Ends 
Transition  Begins 

Transition  Ends;  Fall  Semester  Begins 
Holiday,  Labor  Day 
Holiday,  Columbus  Day 
Holiday,  Veteran’s  Day 
Thanksgiving  Holiday  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Holiday  Ends 
Final  Exams  Begin 

Fall  Semester  Ends;  Christmas  Leave  Begins 

Christmas  Leave  Ends;  Spring  Semester  Begins 

Holiday,  Washington’s  Birthday 

Mid-Semester  Holiday  Begins 

Mid-Semester  Holiday  Ends 

Final  Exams  Begin 

Final  Exams  End 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

June  Week  Begins 

Graduation  Day;  June  Week  Ends- 
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HISTORY 


The  cadet  area  of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 


Our  century  has  seen  the  birth  and  tremendous  growth  of  American  military  aerospace  power. 

The  aviation  pioneers  of  World  War  I prepared  the  way  for  the  decisive  role  played  in  World 
War  II  by  both  tactical  and  strategic  airpower.  After  the  second  war,  our  nation’s  leaders  realized 
the  growing  importance  of  airpower  to  free-world  defense,  and  in  1947  Congress  established  the 
United  States  Air  Force  as  an  independent  branch  of  service. 

The  Air  Force  saw  the  need  for  an  academy  specifically  designed  to  educate  a nucleus  of 
career  officers  for  the  new  service.  On  April  1,  1954,  Congress  authorized  establishment  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy  and  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  appointed  a site  selection  committee,  composed  of  prominent 
civilian  and  military  leaders,  to  screen  sites  throughout  the  country  to  find  an  appropriate  spot  for 
the  new  academy.  Pending  the  selection  of  a permanent  site,  a temporary  location  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  in  Denver  was  prepared  to  accept  the  first  class.  On  July  11,  1955,  the  class  of  306 
cadets  was  sworn  in  and  the  Academy  was  dedicated. 

An  Academy  staff  member,  who  was  asked  by  the  selection  committee  to  survey  some  areas 
in  Colorado,  spotted  a large  expanse  of  land  just  north  of  Colorado  Springs  that  impressed  him 
tremendously.  He  expressed  his  enthusiasm  to  the  selection  committee  who  arranged  to  inspect  the 
location.  They  explored  the  land  on  horseback  and  then  flew  over  the  site  with  Charles  A.  Lind- 
berg,  a member  of  the  committee,  at  the  controls.  They  too  were  impressed  with  the  site,  located 
along  the  Rampart  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  Pikes  Peak  towering  in  the  background. 
They  liked  the  scenic  land  formations  divided  into  mesas  and  valleys  with  picturesque  pine  trees 
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The  Class  of  1959,  the  Academy’s  first  graduating  class. 


and  rugged  rocks.  After  screening  some  400  locations  and  visiting  proposed  sites  in  22  states,  the 
committee  agreed  on  this  unique  site  in  Colorado. 

Lt.  General  Hubert  R.  Harmon  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  the  first  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy.  Under  General  Harmon’s  direction,  the  Academy  staff  designed  a balanced 
program  of  academics,  leadership,  and  athletics.  With  the  goal  of  producing  a well-rounded  officer, 
the  core  curriculum  combined  courses  in  the  basic  and  advanced  sciences  with  those  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  Cadets  were  free  to  choose  electives  in  their  special  fields  of 
interest,  giving  the  course  of  instruction  added  diversity. 

While  a cadet  way  of  life,  a tradition,  and  a curriculum  were  being  formed  at  Lowry,  work 
got  underway  in  the  fall  of  1955  on  one  of  the  greatest  construction  projects  in  the  nation’s  history. 
The  cadet  area  was  located  atop  a mesa,  over  7,000  feet  in  altitude,  appearing  very  high  in  the 
sky  and  remarkably  appropriate  as  the  school  to  prepare  future  leaders  for  the  conquest  of  space. 
On  August  29,  1958,  cadets  began  to  move  into  their  new  quarters,  and  on  June  3,  1959,  the 
Academy  commissioned  its  first  officers. 

Since  the  first  class  graduated,  the  Cadet  Wing  has  grown  to  over  4,000  members  and  they 
have  now  developed  their  own  heritage.  One  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Academy  is  the  Eagle  Statue 
in  the  cadet  area  with  its  inscription  “Man’s  Flight  Through  life  is  Sustained  by  the  Power  of  his 
Knowledge.”  Another  is  the  “Bring  Me  Men”  legend  over  the  archway  which  the  cadets  march 
through  to  reach  the  parade  ground.  These  few  words  from  the  poem  “The  Coming  American”  by 
Sam  Walter  Foss  appropriately  describe  the  type  of  young  men  the  Academy  desires  to  admit  as 
cadets  to  prepare  them  for  leadership  in  this  vital  era  of  expanding  space  horizons: 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy.  During  that  time  the  Academy  has  graduated  14  classes  with  7,786  men,  now 
serving  in  many  positions  in  the  Air  Force.  The  graduates  are  demonstrating  the  importance  and 
success  of  the  Academy  mission  designed  to  prepare  the  nation’s  aerospace  leaders. 
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1. 

MITCHELL  HALL  (Cadet  Dining  Hall) 

7. 

PLANETARIUM 

2. 

AERONAUTICS  LABORATORY 

8. 

HARMON  HALL 

3. 

FAIRCHILD  HALL  (Academic  Building) 

(Administration  Building) 

4. 

VANDENBERG  HALL  (Cadet  Dormitory) 

9. 

CADET  CHAPEL 

5. 

CADET  GYMNASIUM 

10. 

NEW  DORMITORY 

6. 

ARNOLD  HALL  (Cadet  Social  Center) 

11. 

FIELD  HOUSE 
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FACILITIES 


THE  Academy  site  encompasses  18,000  acres  of  former  ranch  land,  divided  into  five  mesas 
with  valleys  in  between.  This  expanse  of  land  allowed  sufficient  space  for  the  flying  training 
programs  and  for  further  expansion  of  the  facilities  to  accommodate  additional  students. 

Dominating  the  western  side  of  the  reservation  are  the  majestic  mountains  with  renowned 
Pikes  Peak  in  the  distance.  The  site  adjoins  the  sweeping  plains  to  the  east.  On  all  sides  are  spec- 
tacular scenes  of  nature  to  frame  the  modern  campus.  Situated  at  7,200  feet  altitude,  the  elevated 
campus  seems  remarkably  appropriate  as  the  location  of  an  Academy  to  educate  future  leaders  for 
space  technology  and  exploration.  The  cadet  area,  which  is  the  main  complex  of  the  Academy,  is 
constructed  on  the  mesa  or  ridge  at  the  north  end  of  the  site.  The  buildings  are  designed  in  con- 
temporary architectural  style  featuring  glass,  aluminum,  steel  and  white  marble.  Most  of  the 
buildings  have  been  named  for  famous  Air  Force  leaders. 


VANDENBERG  HALL,  a cadet  dormitory,  has 
1.320  rooms,  squadron  areas,  hobby  shops  and  a 
cadet  store.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  former  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff.  A new  Cadet  Dormitory,  constructed  as  part 
of  the  expansion  program  to  accommodate  larger 
cadet  classes,  has  830  rooms. 

FAIRCHILD  HALL,  the  cadet  academic  building, 
contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  lecture  halls  and 
faculty  offices  as  well  as  a cadet  dispensary  and 
the  Academy  Library.  It  was  named  for  General 
Muir  S.  Fairchild,  pioneer  of  Air  Force  education. 
Near  the  academic  building  are  an  Aeronautics 
Laboratory  and  a Radio  Frequency  Systems  Lab- 
oratory. 

MITCHELL  HALL,  the  cadet  dining  hall,  accom- 
modates all  cadets  at  one  sitting  for  meals.  It  was 
named  for  General  Billy  Mitchell,  pioneer  of 
military  aviation. 

ARNOLD  HALL,  the  cadet  social  center,  includes 
a ballroom,  auditorium,  bowling  alley,  recreation 
rooms,  lounges  and  snack  bar.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  General  Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold,  World 
War  II  Air  Force  leader. 


HARMON  HALL,  the  administration  building, 
houses  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  and  his 
staff.  It  was  named  for  Lt.  General  Hubert  R. 
Harmon,  first  Superintendent  of  the  Academy. 

THE  PLANETARIUM,  containing  a Spitz  pro- 
jector which  displays  the  heavens,  is  used  for  cadet 
instruction  and  public  showings. 

THE  CADET  GYMNASIUM  AND  FIELD 
HOUSE  contain  facilities  for  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate sports.  The  gymnasium  has  two  swim- 
ming pools  (one  Olympic  size)  and  many  athletic 
courts  and  areas.  The  field  house  is  a unique  sports 
arena  which  has  a multi-purpose  area  utilized  for 
indoor  track  and  practice  of  football  and  other 
sports;  a 6,600-seat  basketball  court;  and  a 2,600- 
seat  ice  hockey  arena  used  for  intercollegiate 
contests  as  well  as  recreation  for  cadets. 

THE  CADET  CHAPEL,  focal  point  of  the  cadet 
area,  is  striking  in  its  design  with  17  towering 
spires  which  admit  light  to  the  Protestant  chapel 
through  colorful  stained  glass.  Catholic  and  Jewish 
chapels  and  an  All-Faith  worship  room  are  located 
on  the  lower  floor  level. 


Located  in  areas  south  of  the  cadet  complex  are:  the  Academy  Hospital  which  serves  the  cadets 
and  other  military  personnel  and  dependents;  the  Officers  Club  and  bachelor  and  visiting  officers 
quarters;  Douglas  Valley  and  Pine  Valley  family  housing  areas  with  public  schools;  the  Community 
Center  shopping  area  for  military  personnel  and  families;  the  Academy  Preparatory  School;  and 
a Supply  and  Services  area  to  support  the  Academy. 

A 3,500-foot  airstrip,  located  on  the  southeast  perimeter  of  the  Academy,  serves  the  lightplane, 
sailplane  and  parachuting  activities  of  the  Cadet  Airmanship  Program.  The  airstrip  is  also  used 
by  the  Academy  Aero  Club  for  flying  activities. 

Falcon  Stadium  and  Eisenhower  Golf  Course,  located  east  of  the  cadet  area,  were  financed  with 
private  funds  donated  through  the  Air  Force  Academy  Foundation.  The  Farish  Memorial  recrea- 
tion area  in  the  nearby  mountains  of  the  Rampart  Range  was  donated  to  the  Academy  for  cadets 
and  Academy  personnel. 
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THE  ACADEMY’S  PURPOSE 


The  Air  Force  Academy  provides  instruction  and  experience 

to  each  cadet  so  that  he  graduates  with  the  knowledge  and 
character  essential  to  leadership  and  with  the  motivation 

to  become  a career  officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


'"Tphe  purpose  of  the  Academy  is  to  educate  officers  for  the  Air  Force.  After  a four-year  program 
1.  cadets  earn  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  a commission  in  the  regular  Air  Force.  As 
a way  to  produce  a nucleus  of  officers  for  key  leadership  roles  in  the  Air  Force,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  expenses  of  each  cadet. 


The  central  objective  of  the  Academy  is 
to  develop  a well-rounded,  broadly  educated, 
professional  officer.  The  Academy  provides  a 
cadet  with: 

• The  academic  knowledge  essential  to  his 
Air  Force  career. 

• The  leadership  training  to  make  him 
capable  of  leading  others. 

• The  physical  attributes  to  meet  officer 
career  requirements. 

• The  ideals  of  duty,  honor,  and  service  to 
country. 

Because  of  its  unique  purpose,  the  Acad- 
emy differs  from  a civilian  college  or  university. 
Cadets  must  maintain  a regulated  daily 


schedule,  conform  to  strict  discipline,  and  live 
by  an  honor  code.  A new  cadet  is  sworn  into 
the  Air  Force  soon  after  he  arrives  at  the 
Academy.  His  ability  to  live  under  military 
discipline  is  tested  during  the  next  six  weeks 
when  he  undergoes  a rigorous  training  program. 
Basic  Cadet  Training  is  highly  demanding, 
mentally  and  physically.  It  challenges  the  new 
cadet  and  tests  his  endurance.  Upperclassmen 
lead  this  summer  program  under  the  super- 
vision of  Air  Force  officers. 

During  the  cadet’s  first  year,  he  abides  by 
rules  which  restrict  his  personal  activities  and 
require  him  to  concentrate  on  the  Academy 
program  of  instruction.  As  he  matures  and  be- 
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comes  an  upperclassman,  he  earns  the  right  to 
greater  personal  freedom.  But  all  cadets  must 
conform  to  military  regulations  and  meet 
required  standards  of  performance  in  all  phases 
of  training  and  education. 

The  Academy  curriculum  is  divided  into 
the  following  categories: 

The  academic  program  provides  a general 
education  in  the  basic  and  engineering  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities,  which 
equips  graduates  with  the  broad  background 
necessary  for  their  Air  Force  careers.  The 
program  offers  a wide  scope  of  academic  majors 
and  elective  courses. 

The  leadership  and  military  training  pro- 
gram, a distinctive  aspect  of  the  Academy, 
serves  as  a further  basis  for  the  professional 
career.  Cadets  study  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  and  gain 
first-hand  knowledge  through  field  trips  to 
military  installations.  They  receive  an  indoc- 
trination in  Air  Force  flying  and  may  partici- 
pate in  elective  flying  programs. 

The  physical  education  and  athletic  pro- 
gram involves  all  cadets  in  the  development  of 


physical  fitness  for  leadership.  Cadets  learn 
the  skills  of  many  sports  and  participate  in 
intramural  and  intercollegiate  competition. 

The  keynote  of  the  Academy  curriculum 
is  challenge,  both  mental  and  physical.  The 
Academy  offers  every  possible  opportunity  for 
leadership  growth  and  educational  advance- 
ment. The  reason  for  these  challenges  is  to 
develop  superior  officers  for  the  Air  Force. 
Because  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare 
military  leaders,  students  whose  ambitions  are 
directed  primarily  towards  civilian  professions 
such  as  medicine,  journalism,  the  entertaining 
arts,  or  sports  find  it  impossible  to  realize  their 
goals  at  the  Academy. 

A majority  of  Academy  graduates  who  are 
physically  qualified  for  flying  attend  flight 
training  during  their  first  year  in  the  Air  Force. 
Graduates  who  earn  ratings  as  Air  Force  pilots 
or  navigators  must  remain  on  active  duty  for 
five  years  following  completion  of  their  flight 
training.  Other  graduates  must  serve  for  five 
years  following  graduation  from  the  Academy. 
A majority  of  the  graduates  choose  to  remain 
in  the  Air  Force  for  a professional  career. 
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CADET  DEVELOPMENT 


THE  LEADERSHIP  CHALLENGE 


Your  Decision 

The  Academy  wants  to  be  frank  about 
what  you  can  expect  if  you  become  a cadet.  The 
transition  from  civilian  life  to  the  rigorous 
program  of  basic  training  is  not  easy.  Satisfy- 
ing all  phases  of  academic  and  military  training 
through  four  years  as  a cadet  calls  for  applica- 
tion, dedication,  and  sacrifice. 

In  making  a decision  about  applying  for 
the  Academy,  first  make  sure  it  is  your  choice. 
Do  not  let  the  pressure  of  parents  or  friends, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  influence  this  decision. 
Examine  your  motivation.  Do  you  want  to  be 
educated  and  trained  for  service  in  the  United 


States  Air  Force?  If  you  enter  the  Academy 
solely  for  the  prestige  or  to  obtain  a superior 
education  at  government  expense,  your  moti- 
vation will  not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  you 
through  the  challenges  and  demands  of  cadet  life. 
The  most  successful  cadets  are  those  who  have 
a strong  initial  desire  to  be  an  Air  Force  officer. 
They  prepare  themselves  beforehand  for  the 
strenuous  mental  and  physical  pressures  of  their 
first  year  at  the  Academy. 

Becoming  a Cadet 

If  you  were  to  ask  a cadet  for  advice  about 
coming  to  the  Academy,  he  would  probably 
answer,  “You  have  to  want  it.”  So  the  decision 
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is  strictly  up  to  you.  Cadets  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  fully  what  life  is  like  at 
the  Academy.  To  help  you  understand  what  to 
expect  during  the  first  summer,  when  it  is  very 
strenuouus,  a few  upperclass  cadets  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  summer  program  as 
follows. 

Arrival:  When  you  arrive  at  the  Academy, 
you  may  be  on  your  own  for  the  first 
time,  away  from  home.  Although  there 
are  over  1,500  others  in  your  class,  you 
probably  will  not  know  anyone.  You  will 
suddenly  feel  alone  in  a strange  new 
environment  without  parents  or  friends 
to  turn  to. 

Processing:  The  first  few  days  go  by  in  a 
hurry  because  you  are  busy  with  clothing 
issue,  forms,  inoculations,  your  squadron 
assignment  and  dormitory  room,  and  val- 


idation exams.  After  a new  haircut,  every- 
one begins  to  look  the  same,  and  you  look 
into  the  mirror  and  wonder,  “Is  that  me?” 
In  high  school  you  have  been  an  athlete, 
a scholar,  a “somebody.”  Now  you  are 
just  another  fourth  classman,  and  you 
must  prove  yourself  all  over  again,  to  your 
classmates,  to  the  upperclassmen  and  to 
the  officers. 


Oath:  Taking  the  oath  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  of  your  processing. 
When  you  take  the  oath,  you  become  a 
part  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Cadet  Wing 
— probably  the  biggest  decision  of  your 
life  so  far.  By  this  pledge  of  loyalty,  you 
promise  to  defend  the  Constitution  against 
all  enemies  and  to  discharge  faithfully  your 
duties  as  a cadet. 

Honor  Code:  Throughout  your  training,  you 
must  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  of  the 
Cadet  Honor  Code.  As  a new  cadet,  you 
learn  to  guide  your  life  by  the  principles  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  Your  word  is  trust- 
worthy, and  you  can  trust  implicitly  the 
word  of  your  fellows.  “We  will  not  lie, 
steal,  or  cheat,  nor  tolerate  among  us  any- 
one who  does.”  The  Honor  Code  belongs 
to  all  cadets,  and  the  cadets  themselves  en- 
force the  code.  As  you  live  under  the  code, 
you  begin  to  realize  its  importance  to  your 
future  in  the  Air  Force. 

Basic  Cadet  Training:  After  processing,  your 
transition  to  military  life  begins  with  six 
weeks  of  Basic  Cadet  Training,  common- 
ly known  as  “BCT.”  Although  you  are 
officially  a “Basic  Cadet,”  you  are  tra- 
ditionally called  a “doolie,”  a name  coined 
by  the  Academy’s  first  entering  class,  the 
Class  of  1959. 

First  classmen  (seniors)  take  charge 
of  your  summer  training  without  delay. 
These  cadets,  who  were  put  through  the 
same  strenuous  program  three  years  earlier, 
demand  your  best.  From  the  moment  they 
take  charge  and  on  through  the  summer, 
everything  is  done  on  the  run,  everything 
is  a stiff  challenge,  and  everything  is 
highly  competitive.  The  very  first  day 
will  tax  your  endurance  and  force  you  to 
find  hidden  reserves  of  energy  to  keep  up. 
The  big  difference  between  the  Academy 
and  a civilian  college  becomes  clear.  But 
if  you  are  motivated  and  take  pride  in 
yourself,  you  will  meet  the  challenge. 
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BCT  in  the  Cadet  Area:  One  of  the  first  things 
you  learn  is  how  to  march  and  drill.  You 
march  everywhere,  it  seems,  and  you  soon 
learn  close  order  drill  and  the  manual  of 
arms.  You  acquire  the  ability  to  react 
quickly  to  commands.  When  you  begin  to 
take  part  in  military  ceremonies,  the  drill 
starts  to  be  fun,  and  you  are  proud  when 
people  come  to  watch  you  in  parades. 

Physical  conditioning  starts  with 
exercises,  running,  swimming,  and  com- 
petitive sports.  All  the  physical  exertion 
is  strenuous  and  you  get  very  tired.  But 
somehow  you  make  it,  one  day  at  a time. 
You  have  to  stay  in  good  shape  to  keep 
up  with  the  other  cadets,  and  physical 
conditioning  is  important  from  your  very 
first  day  at  the  Academy. 

To  test  your  physical  readiness,  you 
learn  to  run  the  obstacle  course,  racing 
against  the  clock,  over,  under,  and  around 
various  barriers.  The  course  is  demanding 
and  tests  your  determination  to  make  it 
on  your  own.  In  learning  to  extend  the 
limits  of  your  physical  ability,  you  build 
the  confidence  to  face  stress. 

Your  training  is  not  limited  to  drill 
and  conditioning,  but  continues  even  in 
your  room  and  in  the  dining  hall.  You  are 
out  of  bed  by  at  least  six  in  the  morning, 
and  you  straighten  your  room  before  going 
to  breakfast.  You  learn  to  arrange  your 
belongings  and  to  make  your  bed  in  a 
standard  way.  During  strict  Saturday 
morning  inspections,  you  stand  at  attention 
while  upperclassmen  meticulously  check 
over  your  room  and  uniform.  You  learn 
to  take  pride  in  your  personal  appearance 
and  the  cleanliness  of  your  area. 

Although  the  food  is  good,  eating  in 
Mitchell  Hall  is  not  as  relaxing  as  eating 
at  home.  You  have  to  sit  up  straight  in 
your  chair.  Upperclassmen  correct  your 
posture  and  ask  questions  about  special 
facts  (“doolie  knowledge”)  you  have  been 
assigned  to  learn.  For  a portion  of  the  time, 
you  are  permitted  to  eat  with  no  interfer- 


ence, but  meals  still  seem  restrictive.  Yet 
meal  customs  have  a purpose:  to  teach 
table  manners  and  to  teach  you  to  think 
and  react  under  pressure.  Most  of  the 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  Air  Force 
heritage,  so  at  the  same  time,  you  are 
learning  more  about  your  new  profession. 

In  the  evenings,  you  are  still  busy, 
studying  basic  hygiene,  cadet  rules  and 
regulations,  and  other  subjects.  You  must 
stand  and  salute  when  an  upperclassman 
or  officer  walks  into  your  room.  You  must 
square  corners  when  walking.  You  must 
report  for  shower  formation  and  go 
through  exercises  and  questions.  Finally, 
you  go  to  bed  for  eight  hours. 

BCT  in  Jack’s  Valley:  Jack’s  Valley,  a wooded 
training  area  just  north  of  the  athletic 
fields,  is  deceptively  quiet  on  first  view. 
But  during  summer  training,  the  valley 
resounds  with  shouts  like,  “How  good  are 
you,  Mister?  Now’s  the  time  to  find  out.” 
From  dawn  to  sundown  for  three  weeks, 
upperclassmen  put  you  through  rugged 
training  and  confidence  courses  under  field 
conditions.  You  wear  fatigue  uniforms  and 
combat  boots,  and  you  live  in  tents.  Life 
in  the  valley  is  challenging  and  competi- 
tive, but  you  gain  satisfaction  as  your 
endurance  increases. 

You  develop  teamwork  in  the  leader- 
ship reaction  course  as  small  groups  of 
basic  cadets  learn  to  solve  problems  and 
work  together.  Patrolling,  land  navigation, 
and  tactical  exercises  simulate  the  oper- 
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ation  of  small  units  in  combat.  On  the 
assault  course  you  go  through  obstacles, 
bayonet  drills,  and  basic  hand-to-hand 
combat.  You  learn  to  fire  the  M-16  rifle 
and  the  .38  calibre  revolver.  The  confi- 
dence course  takes  you  through  another 
series  of  obstacles.  Teamwork  and  en- 
couragement from  classmates,  along  with 
your  own  pride  and  spirit,  enable  you  to 
make  it  through  this  difficult  course.  In 
spite  of  your  physical  exhaustion  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  you  find  Jack’s  Valley  is 
a different  and  stimulating  experience. 

Activities:  Occasionally  you  get  a break  in  the 
busy  schedule.  All  cadets  take  a ride  in 
the  T-33  jet  trainer.  If  this  is  your  first 
chance  to  go  up  in  an  Air  Force  jet,  you 
will  not  forget  the  experience. 

Later  on,  there  will  be  orientation 
flights  in  other  types  of  aircraft.  One  day 
you  will  spend  “Dining  Out”  in  the  home 
of  an  Air  Force  officer  or  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  You  will  have  dinner  and 
get  acquainted  with  a typical  Air  Force 
family.  The  tensions  have  been  building 
over  the  summer  and  here  is  one  chance 
to  relax  and  enjoy  yourself. 

Field  Day:  At  the  end  of  your  summer  training, 
you  are  proud  of  your  new  confidence. 


Now  you  want  to  make  a final  effort  for 
your  squadron  at  Field  Day  and  help  win 
points  for  the  Honor  Squadron  competi- 
tion. You  want  to  show  the  upperclass- 
men how  far  you  have  come.  Winning  at 
Field  Day  takes  the  same  kind  of  team- 
work that  has  carried  you  through  the 
summer.  You  find  such  events  as  tug-o- 
war,  log  relays,  distance  races,  and  push- 
ball. At  the  end  of  the  day,  members  of 
the  cadet  parachute  team  land  in  the  field 
athletic  area  with  a streamer  for  the  win- 
ning squadron’s  flag. 

Summer’s  End:  Over  the  Labor  Day  holiday, 
at  the  conclusion  of  summer  training,  the 
Academy  invites  the  parents  of  all  basic 
cadets  to  visit  their  sons  and  attend  Acad- 
emy functions.  A special  event  of  Parents’ 
Weekend  is  the  Acceptance  Parade,  where 
an  upperclassman  pins  on  your  new 
shoulder  boards.  You  are  now  officially 
accepted  into  the  Cadet  Wing.  The  upper- 
classmen are  smiling,  you  notice,  and  they 
are  human  after  all.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  you  begin  to  appreciate  what 
it  takes  to  become  an  Air  Force  officer. 
You  have  gained  spirit,  toughness,  pa- 
tience, and  teamwork. 

It  takes  a man  to  get  through  summer 

Basic  Cadet  Training  — a special  kind  of  man. 

Are  you  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  that  re- 
quires a special  kind  of  man? 
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CADET  WING  LEADERSHIP 


After  the  basic  cadet  summer  and  accept- 
ance, you  are  a member  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  Cadet  Wing  until  graduation.  When 
you  are  admitted  to  the  wing,  you  are  a fourth 
classman  (“doolie”),  equivalent  to  a freshman. 
In  succeeding  years,  you  will  become  a third 
classman  (sophomore),  a second  classman 
(junior),  and  finally,  a first  classman  (senior). 

The  wing  is  much  like  an  operational  unit 
in  the  Air  Force  and  serves  as  a leadership 
laboratory  for  cadets.  Command  and  staff  func- 
tions of  the  wing  give  you  a chance  to  manage 
a military  organization.  The  Cadet  Wing  also 
fosters  competition  between  the  groups  and 
squadrons  in  a variety  of  intramural  athletics 
and  in  military  parades  and  reviews. 

By  public  law,  your  commander  in  the 
Cadet  Wing  is  the  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
usually  a Brigadier  General.  He  supervises  the 
cadet  groups  and  squadrons  through  other 
commissioned  officers  called  Air  Officers  Com- 
manding (AOCs).  The  Commandant  grants 
authority  for  first  class  cadets  to  manage  all 
units  of  the  Cadet  Wing  under  the  broad  guid- 
ance of  the  AOCs.  The  cadet  organization 
consists  of  a Cadet  Wing  Commander  and  his 
staff,  along  with  the  cadet  commanders  of 


groups,  squadrons,  and  flights.  The  wing  is 
organized  into  four  groups,  and  each  has  ten 
squadrons. 

All  first  classmen  are  cadet  officers.  The 
wing  commander  and  the  group  commanders 
are  cadet  colonels;  the  squadron  commanders 
are  cadet  lieutenant  colonels.  Cadet  majors, 
captains,  and  lieutenants  act  as  flight  com- 
manders and  hold  other  operational  and  staff 
positions.  Cadet  noncommissioned  officers 
(second  classmen)  are  element  leaders.  As  a 
fourth  classman  you  will  not  have  a grade.  You 
begin  leadership  development  by  learning  to 
follow  the  commands  of  upperclassmen. 

Within  the  structure  of  the  wing,  cadets 
may  suggest  changes  of  policy.  New  proposals 
are  evaluated  jointly  by  the  Cadet  Wing  staff 
and  the  Commandant’s  staff  of  commissioned 
officers.  As  a military  man,  you  must  always 
remember,  however,  that  rules  and  regulations 
sometimes  run  counter  to  individual  desires. 
Although  you  may  disagree  with  some  policy, 
the  Academy  requires  strict  compliance  on  the 
part  of  all  cadets.  When  there  are  practical 
benefits  for  both  the  Academy  and  the  Cadet 
Wing,  an  unpopular  policy  can  often  be 
discussed  and  changed. 
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CADET  SCHEDULES 


Fourth  Class  Y ear 

Training  for  cadets  in  their  first  year  at 
the  Academy  is  divided  into  three  phases.  Basic 
cadet  training  constitutes  Phase  I with  very 
rigid  control.  In  Phase  II  during  the  fall  semes- 
ter, fourth  classmen  are  required  to  maintain 
strict  military  standards  and  to  assume  a heavy 
academic  load  which  demands  careful  budget- 
ing of  time  and  concentrated  study.  In  Phase 
III,  which  begins  early  in  the  spring  semester,  a 
relaxation  from  some  of  the  standards  prepares 
cadets  for  their  third  class  year,  when  they 
gradually  have  more  privileges  as  well  as  re- 
sponsibilities. 

During  the  academic  year  (mid- August  to 
late  May),  cadets  attend  four  fifty-minute 
classes  or  study  periods  each  morning,  followed 
by  assembly  for  the  noon  meal  formation.  There 
are  three  periods  of  class  or  study  in  the  after- 
noon. Unless  the  cadet  is  participating  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  he  plays  on  a squadron 
intramural  team  two  afternoons  a week  after 
classes.  The  other  three  afternoons  he  spends 
in  drill,  extracurricular  activities,  or  study.  He 
may  volunteer  for  additional  academic  instruc- 
tion conducted  during  the  hour  prior  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  he  is  required  to  study  in  his  room 


or  in  the  library.  He  must  be  in  his  room  at 
taps  at  11:30. 


Summary  of  Fourth  Class  Schedule 


7:00 

7:20 

8:00-11:50 

12:15 

12:30-12:55 


— Reveille 

— Breakfast 

— Classes  or  Study  Periods 

— Lunch  Assembly 

— Lunch 


1:15-  4:05 
4:30-  6:20 
7:10-  7:40 
8:00-11:15 
11:30 


— Classes  or  Study  Periods 

— Intramurals 

— Dinner 

— Study  Period 

— Taps 


This  schedule  is  for  Monday  through 
Friday  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Saturday  mornings  are  devoted  to  parades, 
inspections,  training  and  administration. 

During  the  basic  cadet  summer  program, 
new  cadets  are  not  permitted  to  have  visitors 
or  leave  the  Academy.  After  completing  this 
program,  fourth  classmen  are  allowed  to  have 
visitors  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Cadets  who  are 
placed  on  restriction  may  not  be  allowed  to  have 
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visitor  privileges.  On  certain  occasions,  fourth 
classmen  are  permitted  to  dine  out  in  the 
homes  of  Academy  personnel.  They  attend 
home  football  games  with  the  Cadet  Wing  and 
other  scheduled  special  events. 

During  the  second  semester,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  Academy  on  one  or  more 
weekends,  but  these  privileges  are  limited.  They 
are  allowed  leave  and  may  go  home  at  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  and  Spring  Break. 


Upperclass  Years 

During  the  upperclass  years,  the  same 
commitment  to  performance  and  striving  for 
excellence  are  stressed  in  all  phases  of  a cadet’s 
education  and  training.  Upperclassmen  adhere 
to  the  same  basic  schedule,  Monday  through 
Friday,  as  fourth  classmen.  The  primary  differ- 
ence is  that  upperclassmen  gradually  assume 
leadership  responsibilities  within  the  Cadet 
Wing  and  are  allowed  more  freedom  and  priv- 
ileges. This  leaves  more  time  for  them  to  be- 
come acquainted  in  the  local  communities  and 
to  participate  in  sports  and  other  extracurric- 
ular activities. 

Privileges  to  leave  the  Academy  during 
off-duty  time  are  based  on  the  progression 
from  the  status  of  a basic  cadet  to  a first  class- 
man.  Individual  cadets  may  receive  greater  or 
fewer  privileges  than  their  class  quota,  de- 


pending on  individual  achievement  or  defi- 
ciency. If  a cadet  is  not  performing  up  to 
standards  in  his  military  training  or  academic 
studies,  his  privileges  may  be  restricted.  How- 
ever, if  he  is  doing  above  average  work  in  all 
respects,  his  privileges  may  be  increased.  Week- 
end passes,  which  allow  cadets  to  remain  away 
from  the  Academy  on  Saturday  night,  gener- 
ally may  be  taken  from  the  last  military  duty 
Saturday  morning  until  Sunday  evening  study 
time. 

Most  cadets  go  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  or  Rocky  Mountain  recreation  areas 
during  privilege  periods.  Fourth,  third,  and 
second  class  cadets  are  not  permitted  to  own 
automobiles,  but  they  may  rent  or  borrow 
cars  for  weekend  and  off-duty  privileges  if 
they  desire.  Cadets  who  have  weekend  priv- 
ileges are  encouraged  to  utilize  the  Cadet 
Metropolitan  Transit  System,  a bus  route  to 
and  from  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 

Cadets  of  the  upper  three  classes  are 
granted  approximately  three  weeks  of  leave 
each  summer.  All  cadets  have  approximately 
four  days  of  leave  for  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 
days, two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  one  week 
during  the  spring.  Emergency  leave  may  be 
granted  to  a cadet  whose  emergency  involves 
a member  of  the  immediate  family.  Other 
requests  for  special  leave  are  considered  on  an 
individual  basis. 
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CADET  LIFE 


All  aspects  of  cadet  life  add  depth  and 
meaning  to  the  Academy  and  set  it  apart  from 
civilian  universities.  The  military  way  a cadet 
lives,  the  fast  pace  he  keeps,  the  leadership  he 
displays,  the  activities  and  facilities  available 
to  him,  the  comradeship  he  develops  with 
fellow  cadets,  and  the  duty  and  honor  he  lives 
by  — - all  are  important  features  of  life  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

Cadet  Uniforms 

During  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  cadets 
wear  a class  uniform  of  blue  trousers  and  long 
sleeve  blue  shirt.  This  uniform  is  worn  with 
a jacket  in  cool  weather  and  worn  with  a parka 
in  cold  weather.  The  winter  dress  uniform  is 
a blue  coat  and  blue  trousers.  The  mess  dress 
uniforms,  worn  to  social  functions,  are  black 
trousers  with  black  mess  jacket  for  winter  and 
white  mess  jacket  for  summer.  The  summer 
dress  uniform  for  parades  and  ceremonies  is 
a blue  tunic  and  white  trousers.  Fatigue  uni- 
forms are  worn  during  military  training.  Begin- 
ning in  the  spring  semester  of  the  fourth  class 
year,  cadets  may  wear  civilian  clothes  when 
on  leave  or  privileges. 

Cadet  Benefits 

Each  cadet  receives  his  education,  room, 
meals,  and  medical  care  at  government  expense. 
A monthly  allotment  adequately  covers  the  cost 
of  uniforms,  books,  supplies,  and  personal 
needs.  A cadet  is  prohibited  from  accepting 
any  other  grant  or  scholarship  aid,  unless  the 
donor  allows  the  financial  assistance  to  be 
used  by  the  cadet  for  personal  expenses  only. 
A cadet’s  pay  and  allowances  are  considered 
sufficient  for  him  to  be  self-supporting,  pro- 
vided he  is  economical.  The  pay  is  not  suffic- 
ient for  a cadet  to  cover  any  debts  contracted 
prior  to  entrance,  to  send  money  home  to  his 
parents,  or  to  spend  for  luxury  entertainment 
or  expensive  personal  items.  The  money  is 
carefully  allocated  monthly  to  cover  the  cadet’s 
obligations  with  a modest  amount  left  for  per- 
sonal spending. 


Included  in  the  cadet  budget  is  a pro- 
vision for  saving  an  amount  equal  to  a second 
lieutenant’s  pay  and  allowances  for  two  months. 
This  amount,  approximately  $1,400,  is  fur- 
nished to  the  cadet  upon  graduation  so  that  he 
may  purchase  uniforms  and  meet  other  initial 
expanses  as  an  officer.  Each  class  establishes 
a class  contingency  fund  which  is  operated  by 
a class  treasurer.  From  this  fund,  a cadet  may 
borrow  interest-free  money  sufficient  to  cover 
any  emergency  situation. 

Government-sponsored  life  insurance  is 
provided  for  cadets.  Cadets  may  obtain  $5,000 
to  $15,000  coverage  at  $.85  per  month  per 
$5,000  coverage.  A special  commercial  insur- 
ance plan  is  available  to  cadets  on  a voluntary 
basis.  The  plan  provides  $20,000  term  life 
insurance  for  $3.50  per  month,  which  is  set 
aside  from  the  cadet’s  monthly  pay. 

Medical  Services 

The  Academy  has  excellent,  convenient 
medical  facilities.  A cadet  dispensary  in  Fair- 
child  Hall  provides  out-patient  treatment  and 
physical  examinations.  A cadet  dental  clinic 
in  the  new  dormitory  provides  complete  dental 
care,  including  orthodontia.  The  Academy 
Hospital,  about  two  miles  from  the  cadet  area, 
is  fully  equipped  and  staffed  with  physicians 
and  specialists.  If  a cadet  must  be  hospitalized, 
his  academic  studies  may  continue  through  a 
special  liaison  program  between  the  hospital 
and  the  academic  faculty.  If  medically  able, 
the  cadet  receives  special  instructions  either 
at  his  bedside  or  in  a classroom  in  the  hospital. 

Cadet  Dormitories 

Cadets  live  in  one  of  two  very  large  dorm- 
itories, usually  two  to  a room.  The  dormitories 
have  facilities  for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  a 
post  office,  a shoe  repair  shop,  a tailor  shop, 
and  a barber  shop.  There  are  squadron  recrea- 
tion rooms  and  cadet  activity  rooms.  Located 
in  one  of  the  dormitories  is  a cadet  store  which 
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stocks  clothing,  personal  items,  academic  sup- 
plies, electronics  equipment,  sporting  goods, 
and  gift  items. 

Cadet  Dining  Hail 

The  cadet  dining  hall,  containing  more 
than  two  acres  of  unobstructed  floor  space, 
accommodates  the  entire  Cadet  Wing  at  one 
time.  The  dining  hall,  serving  three  meals  a 
day,  provides  ample  and  nourishing  food  to 
sustain  the  cadets  in  their  vigorous  programs 
of  activity. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  cadet  life  is  the 
noon  meal  formation  and  the  marching  of  the 
entire  Cadet  Wing  to  the  dining  hall.  Either  the 
Cadet  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  or  the  Academy 
Band  plays  for  this  parade,  which  is  often 
viewed  by  visitors  from  an  overlook  north  of 
the  Cadet  Chapel. 


Athletic  Facilities 

The  athletic  interests  of  virtually  every 
cadet  can  be  furthered  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Field  House  and  Cadet  Gymnasium.  In 
addition  to  utilizing  these  facilities  in  the  sched- 
uled physical  education  program,  cadets  may 
use  them  for  their  own  leisure  enjoyment.  There 
are  outdoor  tennis  courts,  a track,  and  playing 
fields.  Inside  are  two  swimming  pools,  courts 
for  various  sports,  a gymnastics  area,  a track, 
and  an  ice  hockey  rink.  The  Eisenhower  Golf 
Course,  an  1 8-hole  course  located  in  a scenic 
setting  near  the  cadet  area,  is  available  to  all 
cadets  who  want  to  play. 


Recreational  Facilities 

Arnold  Hall,  the  cadet  social  center,  is  a 
modern  recreational  complex  which  contains 
a variety  of  facilities  for  cadets  and  their  guests. 
The  3,000-seat  theater  is  used  for  movies,  con- 
certs, plays,  special  events,  and  appearances 
by  nationally  known  entertainers,  including 
contemporary  stars  who  are  popular  among 
young  people.  Formal  and  informal  cadet 
dances,  receptions,  and  other  social  events  are 
held  in  the  large  ballroom  and  two  informal 
lounges.  The  center  has  a snack  bar,  a bowling 
alley,  and  rooms  for  television  and  games. 

Functions  are  held  in  Arnold  Hall  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  evenings  preceding 
holidays,  and  on  other  approved  occasions. 

The  Academy  provides  two  recreational 
facilities  for  cadets  to  use  when  they  have 
weekend  privileges.  Designed  in  rustic,  western 
style,  both  are  surrounded  by  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  mountains.  The  Fawrence  Paul  picnic 
area,  located  on  a small  lake  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  cadet  area,  is  used  for  fish- 
ing, picnics  and  games.  A cadet  recreation  lodge 
nearby  has  a snack  bar,  dining  room,  fireplace 
and  dance  floor.  The  Farish  Memorial  recre- 
ation area,  situated  on  a lake  in  the  mountains 
four  miles  west  of  the  Academy,  has  accommo- 
dations for  fishing,  horseback  riding,  ice  skat- 
ing, boating,  and  barbecues. 
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Cadet  Activities 

Life  at  the  Academy  offers  a wide  choice 
of  approximately  70  activities  which  the  cadets 
have  originated  and  continued  themselves  on 
a voluntary  participation  basis.  These  activities 
enable  cadets  to  develop  their  professional 
interests,  their  creative  talents  and  hobbies, 
and  their  leadership  potentials.  Organized 
cadet  activities  are  as  follows: 

Cadet  Wing  Media 

Contrails  Staff  — Responsible  for  publication  of 
the  “Contrails”  handbook  which  serves  as  a 
record  for  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
Cadet  Wing  as  well  as  an  orientation  guide 
to  the  military  service  for  each  class. 

Dodo  Staff — Responsible  for  writing  an  informal 
cadet  paper  called  “The  Dodo.” 

Polaris  Staff  — Responsible  for  publication  of  the 
annual  Cadet  Wing  yearbook  “Polaris.” 

Talon  Staff — -Responsible  for  publication  of  the 
monthly  cadet  magazine  “The  Talon.” 

KAFA  — Cadets  operate  a radio  station  to  pro- 
vide programs  to  Academy  personnel. 

Mission  Support  Activities 

Bluebards  ( Dramatic  Society)  — Theatrical  partici- 
pation in  two  major  dramatic  productions 
each  year. 

Big  Brothers  Club  — Cadets  act  as  Big  Brothers 
to  under-privileged  children  in  Colorado 
Springs. 


Boy  Scouts  Club  — Assists  local  Boy  Scouts  in 
Scouting  activities. 


Cadet  Chorale  — Participation  in  group  singing 
with  appearances  before  the  Cadet  Wing  and 
the  public  on  special  occasions. 

Cadet  Falconers  — Cadets  interested  in  falconry 
train  and  care  for  the  Academy  mascots  and 
conduct  demonstrations  at  athletic  events. 

Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  — Provides  musical  sup- 
port for  the  Cadet  Wing  and  community 
relations  activities. 


Interaction  — Facilitates  communication  among 
cadets  of  diverse  backgrounds,  promotes  ex- 
ternal interaction  to  further  cadet-community 
relationships,  and  creates  a forum  for  expres- 
sion of  ideas  conducive  to  social  and  cultural 
development. 

Photography  Club  — ■ Instruction  in  photography 
and  photographic  assistance  to  activities  of 
the  Cadet  Wing. 

Representative  Competitive  Activities 

Aviation  Club  — Provides  an  opportunity  for 
cadets  to  obtain  FAA  ratings  through  flight 
instruction. 

Bowling  Club  — Instruction  in  bowling  and  par- 
ticipation in  competition. 

Forensic  Association  — Participation  in  intercol- 
legiate forensic  competition  (debating,  ex- 
temporaneous speech,  oratory,  discussion, 
and  interpretive  reading). 

Handball  Club  — Non-varsity  competition  with 
regional  or  national  teams. 

Judo  Chib  — Non-varsity  competition  with  re- 
gional or  national  teams. 

Model  Engineering  Club  — Design,  construction 
and  operation  of  aircraft  models,  slot  cars, 
railroads,  and  ships. 
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Parachute  Team — -Non-varsity  competition  with 
regional  or  national  teams. 

Rugby  Football  Club  — Non-varsity  competition 
with  regional  or  national  teams. 

Sheet  Club  — Non-varsity  competition  with  re- 
gional or  national  teams. 

Soaring  Club  — Non-varsity  competition  with  re- 
gional or  national  teams. 

Squash  Club  — - Non-varsity  competition  with  re- 
gional or  national  teams. 

Professional  Activities 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics — Extracurricular  engineering  projects 
in  the  area  of  aeronautical  sciences  and 
rocket  development. 

Astronomy  Club  — Provides  opportunity  for  tele- 
scopic observation  and  photography  of  the 
moon,  planets  and  stellar  objects;  comet  and 
meteor  tracking,  telescope  construction  and 
astronomy  research. 

Biology  Club — Research  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Chemistry  Club  — Research  in  chemistry. 

Civil  Engineering  Society  — Extracurricular  civil 
engineering  projects. 

Computer  Science  Club  — Promotes  increased 
knowledge  in  many  phases  of  modern  com- 
puting machinery. 

Ecology  Club  — Promotes  interest  in  ecology  and 
environmental  improvements. 

Economics  and  Management  Club  — Economics 
discussion  group  with  guest  speakers. 

Fine  Arts  — Provides  cadets  with  the  opportunity 
to  learn  and  participate  in  the  fine  arts. 

Foreign  Language  Club  (Far  Eastern  Studies 
Group,  French,  German,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish)— Cadets  further  their  interest  in  the 
history  and  culture  of  other  nations  through 
discussions,  lectures  and  field  trips. 

Forum  — Forum  discussion  with  guest  speakers 
and  participation  in  intercollegiate  student 
conferences. 

Geographv  Club  — Cadets  further  their  interest  in 
geography  through  research  and  field  trips. 

History  Club  - — Research  in  history  including  field 
trips  in  the  local  area. 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  — 
Extracurricular  engineering  projects  in  the 
area  of  electrical  engineering. 


Mathematics  Club  — Research  in  mathematics. 

Mechanics  Club  — Research  in  mechanics. 

Navigation  Club  — Provides  additional  research 
and  practical  experience  in  navigation. 

Physics  Club  — Research  in  physics. 

Professional  Studies  Group  — Fosters  profession- 
alism and  career  motivation  through  movies 
and  lectures  by  distinguished  military  and 
civilian  leaders,  cadet  squadron  airpower 
rooms,  field  trips  to  local  military  installa- 
tions, a professional  library  for  research,  and 
a publication,  “Aerospace  Newsletter.” 

Psychology  Club  — Cadets  attend  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

Recreational  Activities 

Amateur  Radio  Club  — Furthers  amateur  radio 
interest  and  knowledge  of  military  radio  com- 
munications. 

Autosports  Club  — Stresses  auto  driving  safety 
and  participates  in  local  gymkhanas. 

Balloon  Club  — Instruction  and  experience  in  the 
sport  of  ballooning. 

Bowmen  Club  — Instruction  in  archery  and  par- 
ticipation in  competition. 

Bridge  Club  — Instruction  in  bridge  and  participa- 
tion in  local  tournaments. 
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Chess  Club  — ■ Instruction  in  chess  and  participa- 
tion in  local  tournaments. 

Fishing  Club  — Fishing  trips  in  the  local  area. 

Hunting  Club  — hunting  trips  in  the  local  area. 

Karate  Club  — Develops  skills  in  the  art  of  karate 
and  provides  competition  with  clubs  in  the 
local  area. 

Military  Science  Club — Increases  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  the  military  officer. 

Mountaineering  Club  — Mountain  climbing  ac- 
tivities. 

Saddle  Club  — Provides  facilities  and  opportun- 
ities for  horseback  riding. 

Scale  Model  Club  — Promotes  competition  and 
improvement  in  all  phases  of  scale  model 
building. 

Scuba  Club  — - Instruction  and  participation  in 
scuba  diving. 

Ski  Club  — - Instruction  in  skiing  and  trips  to  ski 
areas  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Volleyball  Club  — Instruction  in  volleyball  and 
participation  in  competition. 

Weightlifting  Chib  — Instruction  in  weightlifting 
and  participation  in  competition. 


Committees  and  Councils 

The  following  committees  and  councils 

are  designated  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Cadet  Wing: 

Automobile  Committee  — Representatives  of  the 
first  and  second  class  are  elected  to  obtain 
and  provide  the  first  class  information  about 
the  purchase  of  automobiles,  loan  arrange- 
ments, and  limits. 

Class  Councils — -Class  representatives  study  spe- 
cial problems,  as  directed  by  the  Comman- 
dant of  Cadets  or  the  Cadet  Wing  Com- 
mander, and  prepare  supporting  reports. 

Class  Ring  Committee  — Representatives  of  the 
second  class  select  the  ring  crest  and  assist 
the  class  in  selection  and  purchase  of  the 
class  ring.  The  ring  is  awarded  during  June 
Week  of  the  second  class  year. 

Ethics  Committee  — Expands  the  cadet’s  aware- 
ness of  a need  for  application  of  professional 
ethics,  improves  personal  and  group  stan- 
dards, fosters  a strong  sense  of  duty  and 
extends  the  high  ideals  of  the  Honor  Code. 

Fourth  Class  Training  Committee  — Second 
classmen  from  each  cadet  squadron  develop 
a training  program  for  the  fourth  class. 

Heritage  Committee  — Representatives  of  the  sec- 
ond class  develop  ideas  for  improving  the 
environment  in  which  cadets  live,  study  and 
work  to  create  interest  in  the  Air  Force  and 
Academy  Heritage. 

Honor  Committee  — Instructs  and  indoctrinates 
cadets  in  the  Cadet  Honor  Code.  Rules  on 
cases  of  possible  honor  violations. 

Public  Relations  Committee  — Promotes  a closer 
relationship  between  the  local  communities 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy  through  the 
Cadet  Speaker  Program. 

Wing  Allied  Arts  Committee  — Helps  select  the 
entertainment  and  cultural  programs  pre- 
sented to  the  Cadet  Wing. 

Wing  Dance  Committee  — Representatives  from 
each  squadron  plan  dances  for  their  class 
and  the  Cadet  Wing. 

Wing  Entertainment  Committee  — Cadet  Wing 
representatives  advise  the  Allied  Arts  Ad- 
visory Board  of  stage  performances  desired 
by  the  Wing. 

Wing  Rally  Committee  — Representatives  from 
each  squadron  plan  pep  rallies  and  halftime 
events  at  football  games  and  other  competi- 
tive sports. 
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The  Cadet  Chapel  has  facilities  for  all  faith  worship. 
Shown  above  are  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  Chapels. 


Religious  Program 

The  Academy  stresses  the  development  of 
moral  values  through  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing. A military  leader  is  responsible  for  uphold- 
ing those  values  among  the  men  within  his  com- 
mand. A well-balanced  religious  program  for 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  and  other  faith 
groups  enables  cadets  to  develop  their  potential 
for  religious  leadership  through  participation  in 
religious  services  and  activities  of  their  respec- 
tive denomination. 

Religious  activities  available  to  cadets 
are:  Sunday/Sabbath  worship  services,  daily 
evening  services  in  the  chapel,  special  denomi- 
national services  and  activities,  cadet  choir 
membership,  Bible  classes,  religious  discussion 
groups,  and  weekend  religious  retreats.  Many 
cadets  also  volunteer  to  teach  Sunday  School 
classes  in  local  religious  education  programs. 
There  are  10  Protestant  denominational  cadet 
fellowship  organizations,  with  approximately 
500  cadets  participating  in  activities,  on  and 
off  base,  each  month. 

Religious  services  are  conducted  by  Air 
Force  Chaplains  who  are  regularly  ordained 
clergymen.  In  addition  to  the  scheduled  relig- 
ious activities,  the  chaplains  offer  individual 
pastoral  care  and  cadet  counseling  services. 

The  Cadet  Chapel  is  the  center  of  religious 
activity  for  the  Cadet  Wing.  This  unique  struc- 


ture has  17  aluminum  spires  towering  150  leet 
in  a space-age  effect.  The  stained  glass  columns 
separating  each  of  the  spires  color  the  chapel 
interior  with  ever-changing  hues.  In  addition 
to  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  worship 
areas,  an  All-Faith  worship  room  is  provided 
for  the  use  of  smaller  or  otherwise  distinctive 
groups  of  worshippers. 

Cadet  Honor  Code 

“We  will  not  lie,  steal,  or  cheat,  nor  toler- 
ate among  us  anyone  who  does.”  These  simple 
words  provide  the  basis  for  a personal  code  of 
ethics  designed  to  serve  the  Academy  graduate 
throughout  a lifetime  of  service  to  his  country. 
Each  candidate  for  appointment  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  Honor  Code.  A person 
who  cannot  accept  it  should  not  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy. 

The  Honor  Code  is  specific  and  clear  in 
what  it  demands.  A cadet  is  expected  to  have 
complete  integrity  in  both  word  and  deed;  he 
avoids  quibbling  or  evasive  statements;  he  does 
his  own  work  in  class.  The  code  belongs  to 
the  cadets.  Maintaining  its  high  standards  of 
trustworthiness  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
man  in  the  Cadet  Wing. 

A cadet  is  expected  to  report  himself  for 
any  Honor  Code  violation.  He  is  also  expected 
to  confront  any  other  cadet  who  he  believes 
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has  violated  the  code  or  to  assure  that  the 
incident  is  reported. 

The  Honor  Code  — by  stressing  that  there 
can  be  no  toleration  of  lying,  cheating,  or  steal- 
ing — emphasizes  that  honor  is  a common 
standard  of  the  Cadet  Wing.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  Wing  must  accept  this  wholeheartedly. 

When  he  embraces  this  code,  the  cadet  is 
not  setting  an  impossible  standard  for  himself. 
The  precepts  of  the  code  are  fundamental  to 
the  American  ethic,  but  the  high  standard  of 
adherence  demanded  by  the  Cadet  Wing  does 
require  self  control  and  conscious  effort  for 
most  new  cadets.  Later  this  becomes  an  in- 
grained habit  and  part  of  the  cadet’s  total 
ethical  code. 

The  well  meaning  young  man  has  nothing 
to  fear  when  he  joins  the  Cadet  Wing  and  ac- 
cepts the  Honor  Code.  Immediately  after  en- 
tering the  Academy,  he  receives  an  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  cadet  way  of  life  during  a six-week 
Basic  Cadet  Training  Program.  During  that 
period  he  receives  instruction  in  the  application 
of  the  code  from  elected  Cadet  Honor  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  first  class.  Honor  Code 
instruction  is  given  in  an  informal  atmosphere 
where  the  basic  cadets  are  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  and  resolve  any  problems  of  inter- 
pretation that  may  arise.  The  summer  training 
culminates  with  acceptance  of  cadets  into  the 
Wing  as  fourth  classmen.  By  this  time  the 
new  cadet  should  be  prepared  to  accept  and  live 
by  the  Honor  Code.  Periodic  reviews  of  the 
code  and  its  implications  are  conducted 
throughout  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  all  cadets. 

The  Honor  Code  is  a tool  for  self  disci- 
pline. Although  the  code  demands  unqualified 
adherence,  it  does  not  place  cadets  on  their 
honor  to  obey  all  orders  and  regulations  or  to 
report  all  infractions.  The  code  is  a basic  moral 
document  covering  only  substantial  matters  of 
morality.  By  its  very  wording,  it  sets  its  own 
boundaries. 

Cadets  regard  the  code  as  a minimum 
standard.  In  practice  it  is  the  foundation  for  a 
larger  ethical  code  which  serves  the  man  as  a 
cadet  and  as  a future  officer.  Academy  grad- 
uates regard  the  experience  of  living  under  the 


Honor  Code  as  a cherished  possession.  To 
them,  the  ingrained  habits  of  integrity  associated 
with  Academy  graduates  are  a source  of  pride 
and  a quality  which  helps  them  cope  with  the 
complex  problems  that  face  a career  officer  in 
the  Air  Force.  Considering  such  an  objective, 
the  Cadet  Honor  Code  is  indeed  a highly 
important  facet  of  life  at  the  Academy. 

Counseling  and  Advising 

Professional  counseling  is  available  to  all 
cadets.  They  are  encouraged  to  seek  the  help 
of  counseling  agencies  to  further  their  academic 
and  military  development  and  their  spiritual 
growth.  The  following  are  involved  in  the 
counseling  program: 

The  Cadet  Counseling  Center  is  a full  time  coun- 
seling facility  which  closely  parallels  a typi- 
cal college  counseling  service.  Objectives  of 
the  center  are  to  assist  each  cadet  in  gaining 
maximum  personal  satisfaction  from  Acad- 
emy life,  attaining  the  highest  degree  of 
academic  success  in  his  course  of  study,  and 
making  a meaningful  career  choice  within 
the  Air  Force. 

Air  Officers  Commanding  (AOCs)  are  responsible 
for  counseling  cadets  in  their  squadrons. 
Each  AOC  monitors  the  progress,  motiva- 
tion and  attitude  of  every  cadet  in  his  squad- 
ron. The  AOC  is  assisted  by  a squadron 
faculty  officer  who  advises  cadets  in  aca- 
demic matters. 

Cadet  Officers  play  a major  role  in  guiding  cadets. 
They  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  military 
training,  athletic  participation  and  academic 
tutoring  within  each  squadron. 

Academic  Counseling  and  Scheduling  advises 
cadets  on  course  scheduling,  majors  pro- 
grams, graduate  education,  and  scholarship 
opportunities.  They  counsel  cadets  who  have 
academic  deficiencies  or  have  been  placed 
on  academic  probation. 

Faculty  Instructors  are  available  to  assist  cadets 
in  their  academic  course  work.  They  also 
help  cadets  in  selecting  major  fields  and  in 
developing  officer  skills 

Cadet  Chaplains  offer  counseling  in  personal, 
moral  and  spiritual  matters. 

The  Mental  Health  Clinic,  under  the  Command 
Surgeon,  offers  a full  range  of  psychiatric 
services. 
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June  Week  and  Graduation 

The  final  achievement  of  cadet  life  is 
graduation  from  the  Air  Force  Academy.  After 
four  years,  those  cadets  who  have  persisted  in 
their  efforts  to  succeed  will  reach  their  coveted 
goal  of  receiving  their  degrees  and  commissions 
at  graduation  exercises. 

During  the  week  prior  to  graduation  of 
a cadet  class,  the  Academy  holds  June  Week 
activities  honoring  the  graduates  with  parades 
and  social  events.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
week  is  the  awards  presentation  to  individual 


cadets  and  cadet  squadrons  who  have  achieved 
scholastic,  military,  and  athletic  honors.  The 
trophies  presented  are  sponsored  by  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  who  have  a vital  interest  in 
the  Academy.  The  Ring  Dance  for  new  first 
classmen  and  the  Graduation  Ball  for  graduates 
are  gala  formal  dances  held  in  Arnold  Hall, 
the  cadet  social  center. 

June  Week  is  climaxed  by  the  graduation 
ceremonies  featuring  a distinguished  guest 
speaker.  Many  parents  and  friends  of  graduat- 
ing cadets  are  present  to  share  with  them  in 
their  moments  of  pride  and  accomplishment. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  CORE  CURRICULUM 

For  the  Class  of  1978 


In  Semester  Hours  (SH)  and  in  Course  Units  (CU) 


4TH  CLASS  — FRESHMAN 


3RD  CLASS  — SOPHOMORE 


Summer 


Summer 


Mil  Tng  100  5 (SH) 

PhyEdlOO  2 


Mil  Tng  200  2*4  (SH) 

Mil  Tng  210  3 


7 (SH) 

Fall  & Spring 

Chem  101-102  5*4  (SH)  2 (CU) 


English  1 1 1-1 12  5*4  2 

Geog  1 20  2*4  or  3 1 

For  Lang  101-102  5*4  2 

Life  Sci  210  2*4  or  3 1 

Math  121-122-123-124*  11  4 

Mil  Stu  121-122  2 0 

Phy  Ed  105-106  2 0 

Phy  Ed  1 20  1*4  0 

Inst  Tech  101-102  0 0 

Armnshp  101  0 0 


38*4  (SH)  12  (CU) 


5*4  (SH) 
Fall  & Spring 


Comp  Sci  200 

2*4  or  3 (SH) 

1 (CU) 

Econ  21 1-212 

5*4 

2 

History  200/201-202 

5*4 

2 

Math  221-222 

5*4 

2 

Mech  120 

2*4  or  3 

1 

Physics  21 1-212 

5*4 

2 

Pol  Sci  211-212 

5*4 

2 

Core  Option 

2*4 

1 

Elective 

3 

1 

Mil  Stu  221-222 

2 

0 

Phy  Ed  205-206 

2 

0 

Phy  Ed  220 

1 

0 

43*4  (SH)  14  (CU) 


1ST  CLASS  — SENIOR 


2ND  CLASS  — JUNIOR 
Summer 

Mil  Tng  300  5 (SH) 

Fall  & Spring 

Aero  331-332  5*4  (SH)  2 (CU) 


Beh  Sci  21 1 2*4  1 

Beh  Sci  302  3 1 

El  Engr  331-332  5*4  2 

History  300  or 

Pol  Sci  412  2*4  or  3 1 

Law  210  1*4  or  2 1 

Philos  210  1 0 

Electives  1 6*4  6 

Mil  Stu  321-322  2 0 

Phy  Ed  305-306  2 0 

Phy  Ed  320  1 0 


43*4  (SH)  14  (CU) 
*If  remedial  Math  is  required,  Math  sequence 
will  be  delayed. 


Summer 

Mil  Tng  400  5 (SH) 


Fall  & Spring 


Astro  332 

2*4  or  3 (SH) 

1 (CU) 

English  430  or  450 
English  406  or 

2*4  or  3 

1 

Philos  440 

2*4  or  3 

1 

Law  400 

2*4  or  3 

1 

Electives 

24*4 

9 

Mil  Stu  420 

*4 

0 

Phy  Ed  405-406 

2 

0 

Phy  Ed  420 

1*4 

0 

Core  Courses 

39*4  (SH) 
TOTALS 

13  (CU) 

Academics 

99  (SH) 

36  (CU) 

Physical  Education 

14*4 

Mil  Stu/ Mil  Tng 

27 

Electives 

46*4 

17 

187  (SH)  53  (CU) 
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THE  CURRICULUM 


Core  Curriculum 

Each  cadet  is  required  to  complete  a col- 
lection of  core  courses  designed  to  prepare  him 
for  a broad  scope  of  activity  as  an  Air  Force 
officer.  Core  courses  for  the  basic  education  of 
all  cadets  total  14014  semester  hours  divided 
among  the  areas  of  instruction  as  follows:  phys- 
ical education  and  athletics  — 1414  semester 


hours;  leadership  and  military  training  — 27 
semester  hours;  academics  — 99  semester 
hours.  In  addition  to  this  core  curriculum  each 
cadet  must  complete  approximately  4614  se- 
mester hours  to  earn  an  academic  major  in  an 
area  or  subject  of  interest  to  him.  This  brings 
the  total  minimum  curriculum  requirement  to 
187  semester  hours. 
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Semester  Schedule 

The  yearly  calendar  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  is  based  on  Graduation  Day.  By 
agreement  among  the  service  academies,  grad- 
uation has  been  established  as  the  40th  Wednes- 
day after  Labor  Day,  making  it  fall  from  2 to  9 
June.  The  academic  year  begins  the  day  after 
graduation.  It  is  divided  into  three  sessions:  a 
summer  term,  a fall  semester,  and  a spring 
semester. 

The  summer  term  is  approximately  nine 
weeks  long.  Summer  training  programs  begin 
immediately  following  graduation.  The  new 
cadet  class  enters  the  Academy  the  first  week 
in  July.  The  basic  cadet  summer  training  sched- 
ule consists  of  a few  days  of  processing  followed 
by  a six-week  training  period. 

The  three  upper  classes  receive  leadership 
and  military  instruction  at  the  Academy.  They 
are  assigned  also  to  other  military  installations 
for  special  training  programs  and  for  observa- 
tion of  armed  forces  activities.  All  cadets  ex- 
cept the  new  class  receive  a leave  during  the 
summer.  All  classes  have  a transition  period 
of  four  days  following  the  summer  term. 

The  fall  semester  contains  between  17 
and  18  weeks  of  instruction,  beginning  approxi- 
mately 20  August  and  ending  approximately 

20  December  when  Christmas  leave  begins. 
The  spring  semester  contains  between  20  and 

21  weeks  of  instruction,  beginning  the  first 
week  in  January  at  the  end  of  Christmas  leave 
and  concluding  on  the  Saturday  before  grad- 
uation. Instruction  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  encompasses  academic  studies,  lead- 
ership and  military  instruction,  and  physical 
education  and  athletics.  Each  semester  includes 
a final  examination  period  of  at  least  five  days. 

The  academic  week  in  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  consists  of  five  days,  Monday  through 
Friday,  with  seven  50-minute  class  periods. 
Saturday  mornings  are  utilized  for  parades  and 
other  duties  and  events  of  the  Cadet  Wing. 

Grading 

The  quality  of  a cadet’s  performance  in 
a graded  course  is  reported  by  means  of  letter 


grades.  These  grades  denote  character  of  work 
and  are  assigned  grade  points  as  follows: 


Grade 

Character 

Grade  Points 
Per  Semester  Hour 

A 

Excellent 

4 

B 

Good 

3 

C 

Satisfactory 

2 

D 

Passing 

1 

F 

Failing 

0 

Several  courses,  particularly  Military 
Training,  Airmanship  and  Physical  Education, 
are  graded  on  a P (Pass)/F  (Fail)  basis. 

Additional  letter  grades  of  W (With- 
drawn), WP  or  WF  (Withdrawn  while  Passing 
or  Failing,  awarded  after  mid-semester),  N (No 
grade,  continuing  without  penalty),  and  I (In- 
complete) may  be  awarded. 

Cadets  are  graded  on  quizzes,  examina- 
tions and  assignments  prepared  outside  of  class. 
For  each  50-minute  class  period,  the  cadet  is 
normally  expected  to  devote  100  minutes  to 
outside  preparation.  He  may  be  called  upon  to 
participate  and  recite  any  time  he  is  in  class. 

A progress  grade  report  is  published  at 
mid-semester  to  inform  cadets  of  their  grades. 
Final  grades  and  parents’  grade  reports  are 
published  at  the  end  of  each  semester  by  the 
Director  of  Cadet  Records. 

Cadet  Achievement 

Cadets  are  recognized  for  achievement  in 
academic  courses,  military  performance,  and 
athletic  participation  as  follows: 

1.  Cadets  who  excel  in  academic  courses  are 
placed  on  the  Dean’s  List  at  the  end  of  each 
fall  and  spring  semester.  The  list  consists  of 
cadets  whose  grade-point  average  is  at  least 
3.0. 

2.  Cadets  who  excel  in  military  performance 
are  placed  on  the  Commandant’s  List  at  the 
end  of  each  fall  and  spring  semester.  The 
list  consists  of  the  top  33VS%  in  each  class 
who  have  demonstrated  the  greatest  cadet 
effectiveness. 

3.  Cadets  who  are  on  both  the  Dean’s  and 
Commandant’s  Lists  are  carried  on  the  Su- 
perintendent’s List  denoting  excellence  in 
both  academics  and  military  performance. 

Cadets  whose  names  appear  on  either  of 
these  lists  are  recognized  for  this  distinction 
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by  an  insignia  on  the  left  breast  pocket  of  the 
uniform.  Cadets  on  the  Dean’s  List  wear  a 
small  silver  star,  those  on  the  Commandant’s 
List  wear  a silver  wreath,  and  those  on  the 
Superintendent’s  List  wear  a silver  star  en- 
closed in  a silver  wreath.  They  are  granted 
additional  privileges  according  to  their  class. 

Athletic  awards  are  presented  at  the  an- 
nual awards  banquet  during  June  Week.  Indi- 
vidual and  team  trophies  are  given  to  winners 
of  intramural  competition.  Cadets  receive  let- 
ters and  numerals  to  be  worn  on  athletic  jackets 
for  their  participation  and  achievement  in  inter- 
collegiate competition.  Special  awards  are  given 
for  outstanding  performance  in  varsity  sports. 

Deficiency  and  Bisenrollment 

A cadet  is  deficient  in  his  studies  at  mid- 
semester report  or  the  end  of  semester/term 
when  he  has  a grade  of  F or  I in  one  or  more 
courses  (graded  or  pass/fail),  a cumulative  or 
semester  grade-point  average  (GPA)  of  less 
than  2.00,  or  a major’s  GPA  less  than  2.00  in 
his  first  class  year. 

Cadets  deficient  in  studies  will  be  reviewed 
by  a class  committee  at  each  mid-semester 
progress  report  and  the  end  of  each  semester/ 
term.  The  class  committee  will  take  final  action 
on  all  cadets  whose  sole  deficiency  is  one  or 
more  I grades  obtained  through  no  fault  of 
their  ov/n,  such  as  physical  injury  or  sickness. 
Unless  the  class  committee  specifically  states 
to  the  contrary,  cadets  deficient  in  studies  will 
be  placed  on  academic  probation. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  or  term  the 
class  committee  will  recommend  to  the  Acad- 
emy Board  that  a cadet  who  is  deficient  in 
studies  be  disenrolled  for  academic  deficiency. 
Exceptions  are  made  if  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  both  a cadet's  overall  performance 
and  the  probability  of  his  successfully  com- 
pleting the  academic  program  justify  his  reten- 
tion. The  Academy  Board  will  consider  the 
recommendation  of  the  class  committee  and 
make  final  decisions. 

Cadets  retained  by  the  Academy  Board 
may  be  directed  to  accomplish  one  or  more 


of  the  following:  repeat  or  take  a specific 
course  during  a subsequent  semester,  under- 
load one  course,  change  academic  majors,  at- 
tend a summer  term  in  place  of  leave,  be  turned 
back  to  the  next  succeeding  class,  or  take  any 
other  action  deemed  appropriate. 

A cadet  whose  conduct  or  aptitude  for 
commissioned  service  reflects  doubt  upon  his 
willingness  or  ability  to  meet  Academy  stan- 
dards will  be  placed  on  conduct  or  aptitude 
probation  by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets.  In 
cases  involving  gross  misconduct,  or  when  a 
cadet  fails  to  meet  the  terms  of  his  probation, 
the  Commandant  will  refer  the  case  to  a Com- 
mandant’s Board  where  the  cadet  must  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  disenrolled  from 
his  appointment  for  deficiency  in  either  con- 
duct or  aptitude.  A cadet  found  deficient  in 
these  areas  will  be  recommended  to  the  Acad- 
emy Board  for  separation.  The  Academy  Board 
will  consider  the  recommendation  and  inform 
the  cadet  of  its  decision. 

Graduation  Requirements 

To  graduate  from  the  Air  Force  Academy 
a cadet  must  achieve  the  following: 

• Demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  commis- 
sioned service  and  leadership. 

• Be  satisfactory  in  conduct. 

• Be  proficient  in  physical  education  and 
military  training. 

» Complete  the  requirements  for  the  core 
curriculum  and  for  an  academic  major, 
passing  all  courses  (or  equivalents)  for 
the  core  and  for  the  major. 

• Meet  a minimum  standard  of  a cumulative 
overall  grade  point  average  of  2.0  (C) 
and  a cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
2.0  in  his  major. 

The  core  and  minimum  major’s  require- 
ments amount  to  fifty-three  course  units.  Course 
units  are  used  in  place  of  semester  hours  to 
determine  a cadet’s  minimum  load  for  each 
semester. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


The  academic  program,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  allows  each 
cadet  to  attain  an  education  in  major  areas  of 
knowledge  and  also  to  acquire  the  specialization 
needed  to  perform  effectively  as  an  Air  Force 
officer.  Basic  courses  in  the  sciences,  social 
sciences  and  humanities  are  required  during  the 
first  two  years,  and  related  advanced  courses 
oriented  toward  Air  Force  career  fields  are 
completed  during  the  last  two  years. 

Recognizing  that  each  individual  has  his 
own  academic  aptitudes  and  that  the  Air  Force 
needs  specialists  in  many  areas,  the  Academy 
provides  a broad  scope  of  academic  majors 
covering  21  subject  areas.  The  curriculum  also 
includes  elective  enrichment  courses  which 
furnish  incentives  for  cadets  to  develop  their 
full  academic  potentials.  By  allowing  such 
breadth  of  education,  the  Academy  produces 


a group  of  officers  in  every  graduating  class 
who  collectively  possess  the  knowledge  and 
capabilities  for  Air  Force  leadership  in  a rap- 
idly changing  world. 

After  a basic  cadet  completes  his  summer 
training,  he  is  enrolled  in  academic  classes  as 
a fourth  classman.  The  same  expectations  of 
achievement  and  performance  required  of  him 
during  the  summer  are  carried  over  into  aca- 
demics. He  must  learn  to  budget  his  time  and 
study  regularly  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
academic  workload,  which  will  seem  extensive 
in  comparison  to  his  previous  requirements  in 
high  school. 

Academic  courses  are  required  during 
each  fall  and  spring  semester  of  a cadet’s  four 
years.  Descriptions  of  all  course  offerings  are 
included  in  the  catalog  appendix. 
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Academic  Core  Courses 

Core  courses  are  concentrated  in  the  first 
four  semesters.  To  balance  fall  and  spring 
enrollments  various  core  sequences  are  em- 
ployed. The  standard  sequence  required  of 
most  cadets  is  shown  in  the  following  column. 
Cadets  with  advanced  standing  will  take  some 
courses  ahead  of  schedule. 


FOURTH  CLASS  YEAR 


Fall 

Spring 

Chem  101 

Chem  102 

English  1 1 1 

English  1 1 2 

For  Lang  101 

For  Lang  102 

Math  121-122 

Math  123-124 

Geog  120 

Life  Sci  210 

THIRD  CLASS 

YEAR 

Econ  21 1 

Econ  212 

History  201 

History  202 

Pol  Sci  211 

Pol  Sci  212 

Math  221 

Math  222 

Physics  21 1 

Physics  212 

Mech  120 

Comp  Sci  200 

Core  Option 

Option 

SECOND  CLASS  YEAR 

Aero  331 

Aero  332 

El  Engr  331 

El  Engr  332 

Beh  Sci  211 

Beh  Sci  302 

Law  210  — 

History  300/ 

Philos  210 

Pol  Sci  412 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

FIRST  CLASS 

YEAR 

English  430/450 

English  406/ 

Astro  332 

Philos  440 

Option 

Law  400 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Option 

Academic  Majors 

Fundamental  courses  in  the  core  curric- 
ulum provide  a diversity  of  subject  matter 
which  enables  the  cadet  to  select  an  academic 
major  that  suits  his  interests  and  aptitudes. 
Each  major  provides  for  in-depth  study  in  an 
area  which  relates  to  an  Air  Force  career  field. 
The  following  majors  and  minor,  described  in 
detail  in  the  catalog  appendix,  are  offered: 

MAJORS 

Science  and  Engineering 

Aeronautical  Engineering 
Astronautical  Engineering 
Basic  Sciences 
Chemistry 
Civil  Engineering 
Computer  Science 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Mechanics 
Engineering  Sciences 
General  Engineering 
Life  Sciences 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Humanities 

International  Affairs 

Management 

Interdivisional 

General  Studies 

MINOR 

Atmospheric  Sciences  (with  Basic  Sciences 
major  or  Physics  major) 

Faculty  advisers  explain  to  cadets  the 
purposes  and  requirements  of  all  majors.  A 
cadet  may  consult  with  an  advisor  in  any 
subject  area  and  request  assistance  in  choosing 
a major  suited  to  his  aptitudes  and  interests. 
He  must  make  a selection  before  registering 
for  the  fall  semester  of  his  second  class  year. 
Most  cadets,  especially  those  who  select  science 
and  engineering  majors,  will  choose  earlier.  At 
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the  time  he  chooses  a major,  a cadet  is  assigned 
an  advisor  who  assists  him  in  planning  his 
course  program  for  future  semesters.  Once  a 
cadet  chooses  his  major  he  begins  to  take 
courses  required  for  the  major  along  with  the 
remaining  core  courses. 

The  Enrichment  Program 

Through  the  enrichment  program,  cadets 
may  be  placed  in  courses  according  to  their 
individual  ability,  preparation  and  achievement. 
Cadets  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  this 
program  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 

Transfer  Credit 

Credit  may  be  awarded  for  any  college  course 
satisfactorily  completed  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
course  in  the  Academy  curriculum.  This  allows 
cadets  to  substitute  other  courses  for  those  omitted 
through  transfer  credit. 

Validation 

Special  competence  may  have  been  gained 
through  “honors”  courses  in  high  school,  through 
College  Board  advanced  placement  tests  or  other 
experience  that  will  enable  cadets  to  complete  valida- 
tion examinations  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  com- 
parable Academy  courses.  The  cadet  may  choose  a 
substitute  elective  for  a course  satisfactorily  validated. 

Acceleration 

Cadets  who  have  special  preparation  or  above 
average  ability  may  be  placed  in  accelerated  courses 
which  complete  the  requirements  for  a two-course 
sequence  in  one  semester.  Such  courses  are  currently 
offered  in  chemistry  and  foreign  languages. 

Substitution 

Advanced  course  versions  are  offered  as  substi- 
tutes for  some  of  the  prescribed  courses.  They  allow 
a cadet  to  concentrate  on  a subject  in  greater  depth  or 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  a particular  major. 

Overload 

Cadets  who  maintain  a 2.60  grade  point  average 
may  enroll  in  one  course  beyond  the  normal  semester 
requirement.  Cadets  who  maintain  a 3.25  grade  point 
average  may  enroll  in  two  courses  beyond  the  normal 
semester  requirement.  This  allows  the  student  to  have 
a wider  latitude  in  his  course  selection. 

Honors  Courses 

Many  departments  offer  honors  versions  of  Core 
courses  to  selected  cadets  who  volunteer.  Course 
material  is  studied  in  greater  depth  than  in  the  regular 
sections.  Special  notation  is  made  on  the  transcripts 
of  cadets  who  participate  in  honors  courses. 


Audit 

First  and  second  class  cadets  who  maintain  a 
2.60  grade  point  average  may  audit  one  course 
beyond  the  normal  semester  requirement.  However, 
they  may  not  take  an  overload  course  in  addition  to 
an  audit  course.  Cadets  who  maintain  a 3.25  grade 
point  average  may  audit  one  course  and  overload 
another  course.  Cadets  auditing  courses  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  examinations  in  these  courses.  Audited 
courses  will  not  appear  on  transcripts. 

Because  of  federal  statutes  the  enrichment 
program  does  not  allow  a cadet  to  graduate  in 
less  than  four  years.  The  program,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  encourage  a cadet  to  take  additional 
courses  in  his  major  field  of  interest,  or  take 
diverse  elective  courses. 

Individual  initiative  is  encouraged  through 
the  enrichment  program.  A course  entitled 
Independent  Study,  consisting  of  research  work 
by  the  cadet  on  a topic  of  his  own  choosing,  is 
offered  to  upperclassmen  by  each  academic 
department.  Term  papers  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments provide  other  opportunities  for  cadets 
to  engage  in  their  own  research. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  content 
of  courses  up  to  date  and  abreast  of  current 
developments.  To  cover  contemporary  topics 
or  provide  special  courses  requested  by  cadets, 
each  academic  department  may  offer  a course 
entitled  Special  Topics.  The  content  of  these 
courses  may  change  from  semester  to  semester 
and  may  cover  a wide  range  of  topics.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  Special  Topics  of- 
fered during  the  1974  academic  year: 
Existentialism 

Studies  in  Applied  Mechanics 
Numerical  Weather  Prediction 
Structure  of  Matter 
The  Literature  of  Film 
Theory  of  Wastewater  Treatment 
Botany  in  Human  Affairs 
Imperialism  in  Modern  History 
Basic  Spoken  Thai 

Politics  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 

Foreign  Exchange  Programs 

The  Air  Force  Academy  currently  has  a 
fall  semester  exchange  program  with  the  Ecole 
de  l’Air  (French  Air  Force  Academy) . A spring 
program  may  be  available  in  the  future  with 
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the  Escuela  de  Aviacion  Militar  (Argentine 
Air  Force  Academy). 

Cadets  who  compete  for  the  French  Ex- 
change Program  are  enrolled  in  a preparatory 
screening  course  during  the  spring  of  their 
second  class  year.  The  eight  cadets  selected 
must  complete  an  intensive  French  language 
course  during  the  summer  term.  They  attend 
the  Ecole  de  1’Air  during  the  fall  semester  of 


their  first  class  year  and  are  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  school’s  two  programs:  aeronautical 
thermodynamics  or  electrical  engineering. 

Cadets  who  participate  in  these  programs 
are  enrolled  in  Humanities  499,  Foreign  Ex- 
change Study,  during  their  semester’s  absence. 
They  receive  12  to  15  semester  hours  for 
this  course.  It  fills  the  requirement  for  five 
course  units  including  core  English  430/450. 

Graduate  Education 

Although  the  Air  Force  Academy  does 
not  offer  graduate  degrees,  it  does  provide 
many  graduate  level  courses.  These  are  iden- 
tified by  a 500  level  number.  Many  civilian 
graduate  schools  allow  transfer  credit  for  grad- 
uate courses  completed  at  the  Academy. 

The  Air  Force  encourages  Academy  grad- 
uates to  continue  their  education  by  attending 
civilian  graduate  schools.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  several  ways  such  as  winning  a 
scholarship,  being  selected  to  participate  in  the 


Honor  Graduate  Program,  or  being  chosen  by 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  for 
further  education.  An  expanded  description  of 
these  programs  is  included  in  the  career  infor- 
mation section  of  this  catalog. 

Accreditation 

The  Air  Force  Academy  is  a fully  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
standard  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  accred- 
ited by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Engineers’ 
Council  for  Professional  Development,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  major  profes- 
sional engineering  societies,  has  granted  ac- 
creditation to  the  majors  in  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering, Astronautical  Engineering,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Electrical  Engineering,  Engineering 
Mechanics  and  Engineering  Sciences.  The 
Major  in  Chemistry  fulfills  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Train- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Cadets 
who  complete  the  requirements  for  one  of  these 
majors  will  earn  a specified  degree:  for  example, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  Although  a 
cadet  may  earn  more  than  one  major,  he  is 
awarded  only  one  degree. 

The  Faculty 

Academic  courses  of  study  are  taught  by 
members  of  an  all-military  faculty  who  are 
qualified  to  educate  cadets  for  professional  Air 
Force  careers.  The  faculty  is  composed  pri- 
marily of  Air  Force  officers.  A few  officers 
from  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  from  the  military  forces  of 
allied  nations  serve  in  a liaison  capacity. 

Faculty  members  are  required  to  hold 
master’s  degrees  in  their  fields,  and  many 
have  earned  doctorates.  A number  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
some  foreign  institutions  of  higher  education, 
are  represented  in  the  backgrounds  of  the 
Academy  faculty. 

Twenty-one  permanent  professor  posi- 
tions and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  have  been 
established  by  law.  The  permanent  profes- 
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sors  usually  serve  as  department  heads.  The 
other  academic  ranks  are  tenure  professor, 
tenure  associate  professor  (on  extended  tours 
of  duty),  professor,  associate  professor,  assis- 
tant professor,  instructor,  and  lecturer. 

Members  of  the  Academy  faculty  have  a 
responsibility  beyond  that  of  teaching  their 
particular  courses.  They  have  an  obligation 
to  help  furnish  a continuing  motivation  for 
cadets  to  devote  a career  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  They  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  goal  through  precept  and  example  as  career 
officers  and  qualified  faculty  members.  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  close  contact  with  the  cadets 
in  the  classrooms  and  as  course  directors,  fac- 
ulty members  serve  as  sponsors  for  their  extra- 
curricular activities. 


Faculty  members  perform  other  functions 
such  as  participating  in  local  and  national  meet- 
ings of  educational  and  professional  societies. 
Many  of  them  have  made  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  their  disciplines  and  to  progress 
in  their  fields  through  research  projects.  During 
the  summer,  faculty  members  often  serve  other 
installations  of  the  Air  Force  as  consultants. 

Personnel  serving  on  the  Academy  faculty 
are  listed  in  the  appendix  according  to  the 
faculty  organization  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

An  outline  of  the  faculty  organization  is 
as  follows: 

Division  of  Basic  Sciences 

Department  of  Chemistry 
Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
Department  of  Physics 


Division  of  Engineering  Sciences 
Department  of  Aeronautics 
Department  of  Astronautics  and  Computer 
Science 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Divison  of  Humanties 

Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
Department  of  History 

Division  of  Social  Scences 

Department  of  Economics,  Geography 
and  Management 
Department  of  Law 
Department  of  Life  and  Behavioral 
Sciences 

Department  of  Political  Science  and 
Philosophy 

Instructional  Methods 

Faculty  members  may  employ  the  entire 
range  of  teaching  techniques  including  lectures, 
discussions,  demonstrations,  tutorials  and  sem- 
inars. The  small  size  of  most  Academy  classes, 
usually  15  to  20  cadets,  has  made  the  discussion 
approach  practical  and  popular.  The  classroom 
atmosphere  is  relaxed  with  free  communication 
between  the  instructor  and  cadets.  Extra  in- 
struction is  provided  for  cadets  who  need  assis- 
tance to  develop  their  understanding  of  a sub- 
tance  to  develop  their  understanding  of  a 
subject  and  to  improve  their  grades. 

Academy  prepared  readings,  notebooks, 
and  laboratory  guides  as  well  as  commercially 
published  materials  are  used  by  the  academic 
departments.  Daily  assignments,  supplementary 
reading  suggestions,  and  discussion  questions 
are  included  in  most  of  the  materials. 

Departments  use  a variety  of  testing  tech- 
niques, ranging  from  essay  questions  and 
themes  to  short-answer  and  multiple-choice 
items.  The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  deter- 
mines the  type  of  test  used.  Quizzes  are  given 
over  class  materials  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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individual  instructor.  Most  departments  permit 
the  instructor  to  construct  tests  for  his  own 
classes  so  that  a portion  of  the  final  grade  will 
come  from  measuring  instruments  devised  with 
total  freedom  by  the  instructor.  In  preparing 
graded  reviews  and  final  examinations,  most 
departments  use  a committee  composed  of 
several  instructors. 

Instructional  Technology 

The  Directorate  of  Instructional  Tech- 
nology provides  audiovisual  materials  and 
training  devices  to  support  instruction  in  all 
departments.  Among  the  support  resources  are 
libraries  of  films,  slides  and  photographs. 
Graphics  services  are  available  for  preparation 
of  instructional  materials  and  displays  used  in 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Various  mock-ups 
are  manufactured  for  lab  experiments  and 
demonstrations. 

A closed  circuit  television  system  supple- 
ments live  classroom  instruction.  The  TV  sys- 
tem is  equipped  to  televise  up  to  twelve 
simultaneous  programs  to  any  area  in  the 
academic  building.  Instructors  can  prepare  live 
or  video-taped  programs  using  several  multiple 
production  methods.  Academic  skills  courses 
in  reading  improvement  and  typing,  noncredit 
requirements  for  all  fourth  class  cadets,  are 
taught  mainly  by  televised  presentations. 

Counseling  and  Scheduling 

Administration  of  the  curriculum  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Directorate  of  Counseling 
and  Scheduling.  Personnel  assigned  to  this 
directorate  prepare  the  academic  calendar,  con- 
duct registration,  design  the  course  offering 
timetable,  prepare  the  curriculum  handbook, 
produce  academic  schedules,  assign  classrooms, 
and  schedule  final  examinations.  Data  process- 
ing facilities  are  used  to  monitor  the  academic 
grading  system,  process  registration  changes, 
and  provide  computer  inputs  on  all  other  data 
related  to  academic  administration. 

Officers  who  serve  as  academic  counselors 
provide  guidance  to  cadets  in  the  selection  of 


core  courses  and  majors.  They  counsel  cadets 
who  have  academic  deficiencies  or  have  been 
placed  on  academic  probation. 

Classrooms  and  Laboratories 

Cadet  classrooms  are  located  in  Fairchild 
Hall,  the  large  academic  building.  Most  class- 
rooms are  designed  to  accommodate  small  class 
sessions  to  encourage  discussion  between  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  Eight  40-man  rooms  and 
eight  76-man  rooms  are  available  when  larger 
classrooms  are  appropriate  to  the  instruction. 
These  classrooms  are  in  the  shape  of  elongated 
horseshoes  and  tiered  to  provide  maximum 
student-instructor  contact.  Five  large  lecture 
halls  are  available  for  assemblies  of  cadets  and 
for  meetings  of  staff  and  faculty  members. 


The  Academy  is  well  equipped  with  lab- 
oratories to  supplement  science  and  engineer- 
ing classes.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  facili- 
ties is  the  Aeronautics  Laboratory,  housed  in  a 
separate  building  near  Fairchild  Hall.  It  is 
equipped  with  a subsonic  wind  tunnel,  a super- 
sonic wind  tunnel,  two  shock  tubes,  and  stat- 
ically mounted  jet  and  rocket  engines.  The 
Department  of  Aeronautics  cosponsors,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Seiler  Research  Laboratory, 
the  operation  of  a 17-inch  diameter  low  density 
shock  tube  which  is  the  largest  device  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  device  is  used  in  study- 
ing shock  induced  phenomena,  high  speed  and 
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high  altitude  instrumentation  and  certain 
astrogeophysical  phenomena. 

The  Instrumentation  Laboratory,  in  con- 
junction with  NASA,  is  involved  in  studying 
the  human  cardiovascular  system.  Special  in- 
strumentation and  techniques  are  developed  to 
be  used  in  measuring  cardiovascular  and  circu- 
latory parameters  in  the  environment  of  both 
atmospheric  and  space  flight. 

A Radio  Frequency  Systems  Laboratory 
is  primarily  concerned  with  instruction  and 
research  in  radio  systems  and  electromagnetic 
phenomena.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  for 
experiments  in  guided  electromagnetic  waves, 
plane  waves  and  radio  communications.  An 
antenna  range  on  the  laboratory  roof  is  used 
for  testing  and  developing  various  types  of 
antennas. 


The  Academy  Planetarium  is  a unique 
multimedia  education  and  research  facility  used 
for  cadet  instruction  in  astronomy,  navigation 
and  related  academic  disciplines.  The  Planetar- 
ium, with  a seating  capacity  of  300,  is  used  for 
educational  demonstrations  to  school  groups 
and  the  general  public.  The  projector  enables 
the  instructor  to  simulate  a multitude  of  real- 
istic sky  effects  on  the  50-foot  hemispherical 
star  theatre.  Movements  of  stars,  planets, 
comets,  meteors  and  satellites  can  be  duplicated 
for  past,  present  or  future  time. 


The  Academy  Observatory,  housing  a 10- 
inch  telescope,  is  used  by  cadets  in  the  study 
of  astronomy. 

The  Education  and  Research  Computer 
Center  houses  a large  digital  computer  support- 
ing remote  and  batch  processing  of  research 
and  course  programs  in  numerous  assembly 
and  higher  level  programming  languages.  This 
center  supports  every  academic  discipline  and  is 
used  by  nearly  one-half  of  the  Cadet  Wing  each 
year  as  well  as  several  hundred  faculty  mem- 
bers conducting  research. 

The  Academy  has  two  Foreign  Language 
Laboratories  with  accommodations  for  49  men 
each.  The  student  sits  in  a sound  proof  cubicle 
and  responds  to  the  instructor’s  statements  on 
a tape  recorder.  By  playing  back  the  tapes,  the 
student  is  able  to  critique  his  progress  in  the 
language. 

Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

The  Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 
is  one  of  three  basic  research  laboratories  op- 
erated by  the  United  States  Air  Force.  It  is 
named  in  memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Frank  J. 
Seiler,  an  Air  Force  research  pioneer.  The 
mission  of  the  laboratory  is  to  conduct  research 
in  chemistry,  aerospace  mechanics,  and  applied 
mathematics.  It  also  provides  a means  for 
fostering,  encouraging,  and  supporting  faculty 
and  cadet  research  and  disseminating  the  re- 
sults to  other  Air  Force  agencies  and  the  scien- 
tific community.  A resident  staff  of  22  research 
scientists  works  closely  with  faculty  members 
and  cadets  on  Air  Force  projects  of  mutual 
interest.  A low-density  shock  tube,  an  inertial 
guidance  laboratory  and  facilities  for  chemical 
synthesis  and  analyses  are  among  the  research 
equipment  available  for  use  by  the  laboratory 
staff,  faculty,  and  cadets. 

The  Seiler  Research  Laboratory  is  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
(AFSC).  AFSC  in  turn  sponsors  Air  Force 
Academy  research  programs.  The  laboratory 
coordinates  the  AFSC  Summer  Laboratory 
Program  for  faculty  and  cadets.  Equipment  and 
offices  of  the  laboratory  are  located  in  the 
academic  building  of  the  Academy. 
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Lt.  General  A.  P.  Clark,  Academy  Superintendent, 
presents  a sculpture  of  the  Academy  mascot 
to  Countess  Maria  Fede  Caproni  of  Italy, 
who  donated  aviation  artifacts  to  the  Academy 
from  the  Caproni  Museums. 


Lt.  Colonel  Claude  Johns,  Director  of  the 
Academy  Library,  receives  a large  donation  to 
the  library  from  the  personal  memorabilia  of 
Lt.  General  James  H.  Doolittle,  famous  aviation 
leader  of  World  War  II. 


The  beautiful  Academy  Library,  located  in 
Fairchild  Hall,  supports  the  research  and 
recreational  needs  of  all  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Academy  and  others  who  are  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities. 
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AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  LIBRARY 


The  primary  mission  of  the  Academy 
Library  is  to  serve  the  academic,  research  and 
recreational  reading  needs  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  through  the  continual  improvement, 
expansion  and  development  of  its  services  and 
resources.  In  recent  years  an  important  sec- 
ondary mission  of  the  library  has  evolved, 
and  that  is  to  house  and  maintain  a growing 
collection  of  historical  aeronautical  materials. 
Recent  donations  of  significant  private  collec- 
tions to  the  Academy  Library,  such  as  those 
of  the  late  Colonel  Richard  Gimbel  and  Rich- 
ard Upjohn  Light,  have  contributed  to  making 
the  Library’s  collection  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant resource  centers  for  the  history  of  flight. 

The  book  and  microfilm  collection  of  the 
Academy  Library  is  comprised  of  more  than 
390,000  volumes.  Included  in  this  number  are 
subscriptions  to  more  than  3,400  periodicals 
and  160  newspapers.  Of  the  more  than  190,000 
titles  in  the  collection  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical report  literature,  175,000  titles  are  avail- 
able on  microfiche. 

While  the  library’s  reference  collection 
contains  standard  and  specialized  reference 
works  in  most  subject  areas,  it  also  includes 
strong  bibliographical  collections  for  identifi- 
cation of  research  materials  that  are  not  held 
by  the  library.  Such  materials  are  normally 
obtained  on  interlibrary  loan  through  use  of 
the  facilities  of  national  and  regional  cooperat- 
ing libraries  and  bibliographic  centers. 

Several  specialized  resource  collections 
and  facilities  contribute  to  the  excellent  service 
that  the  library  provides  to  the  Academy  com- 
munity. Some  of  these  are  the  current  periodi- 
cal and  newspaper  reading  rooms,  the  reserve 
book  room,  the  microfilm  reading  room,  and 
the  music  listening  rooms  for  individual  and 
group  listening.  The  audio  collection  contains 
more  than  3,300  records  and  tapes  of  classical 
and  contemporary  music,  drama,  poetry,  and 
oral  history. 

The  special  collections  branch  houses 
complete  archival  records  on  the  establishment 


and  growth  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  as  well 
as  materials  of  historical  significance  regarding 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force.  Some  other  essential  resources  are  the 
collection  of  more  than  60,000  government 
documents  for  which  the  library  is  a partial 
depository  and  the  collection  of  the  official 
records  of  the  United  Nations  and  documents 
of  other  international  agencies. 

A seating  capacity  for  1,100  readers  is 
another  outstanding  feature  of  the  library 
which  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  Fairchild 
Hall,  the  academic  building.  The  present  library 
building,  first  occupied  in  1959,  is  a very  at- 
tractive, spacious,  modem  and  well-organized 
facility.  All  book  stack  areas  are  open  to  Li- 
brary patrons  to  afford  them  complete  access 
to  all  library  materials. 

The  Academy  Library  administers  four 
branch  libraries  to  serve  specialized  needs  of 
the  entire  Air  Force  Academy  community: 
a Medical  Library  and  a Patients’  Library  lo- 
cated in  the  Academy  Hospital;  the  Law  Li- 
brary used  both  by  cadets  in  their  study  of  law 
and  by  military  staff  lawyers;  and  the  Com- 
munity Library  equivalent  to  an  Air  Force  base 
library.  Forty-four  smaller  reference  collections 
are  located  in  various  academic  departments 
and  staff  agencies  throughout  the  Academy. 

A staff  of  experienced  and  well-trained 
librarians  provides  reference  and  research  as- 
sistance to  cadets  and  faculty  in  the  use  of  the 
library’s  resources.  This  assistance  is  available 
every  day  during  the  approximately  90  hours 
per  week  that  the  library  is  open.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  compiles  both  selective  bibli- 
ographies in  many  subject  areas  as  well  as 
listings  of  current  acquisitions.  They  also  con- 
duct a complete  orientation  covering  the  li- 
brary’s collections,  facilities,  and  services  for 
all  new  cadets. 

The  principle  of  intellectual  freedom  is 
fully  utilized  in  the  library’s  development  of 
collections  to  support  the  educational  objectives 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
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LEADERSHIP  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING 


The  leadership  and  military  training  pro- 
gram, directed  by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
is  based  on  a four-year  progression  from  a basic 
cadet  without  military  experience  to  an  Air 
Force  officer  with  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
motivation  for  his  profession.  The  program 
includes  classroom  instruction  and  practical 
training  during  the  academic  years.  During  the 
summers  cadets  are  active  in  many  types  of 
training  which  broaden  their  experience  and 
knowledge. 

Cadets  are  evaluated  on  their  performance 
and  interest  in  these  training  programs  just  as 
they  are  in  academic  courses.  They  receive 
ratings  on  aptitude  for  commissioned  service 
and  leadership  which  are  an  important  part  of 
their  graduation  requirements. 

Leadership  is  based  on  “the  whole  man” 


concept,  meaning  that  many  attributes  of 
character,  dedication,  and  professionalism  are 
necessary  to  complement  the  academic  edu- 
cation of  a cadet  and  complete  his  preparation 
for  Air  Force  service. 

Descriptions  of  all  leadership  and  military 
courses  are  included  in  the  catalog  under  the 
titles  of  Military  Studies,  Military  Training, 
Airmanship,  and  Navigation.  The  courses 
required  each  year  are  summarized  as  follows. 

Fourth  Class  Year 

Incoming  cadets  undergo  a strenuous  six- 
week  basic  cadet  training  program  devoted  to 
military  orientation  and  field  training.  After 
successfully  completing  the  summer  program, 
cadets  are  accepted  into  the  Cadet  Wing  as 
fourth  classmen. 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year, 
the  fourth  classman  enters  his  first  Military 
Studies  course  which  examines  the  organization 
of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  and  the  international 
role  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  in 
support  of  foreign  policy.  Exchange  officers 
assigned  to  the  Academy  from  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Royal  Air  Force  assist  Air  Force  officers 
in  teaching  the  course. 

Third  Class  Year 

During  the  third  class  summer  all  cadets 
must  take  SERE  (survival,  escape,  resistance, 
and  evasion)  training.  Upperclass  cadets  con- 
duct the  course  which  includes  instruction  at 
the  Academy  and  survival  exercises  in  the 
nearby  Rocky  Mountains.  In  addition,  cadets 
must  choose  one  of  the  following  three-week 
programs: 

Basic  Airborne  Training — instruction  in 
basic  skills  of  parachute  jumping  taught 
by  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia. 

The  Non-Commissioned  Officer  Program  — 
Serving  at  Air  Force  installations  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  role  of  en- 
listed personnel. 

The  Soaring  Program  — Instruction  in 
ground  school,  dual  and  solo  slights  in 
sailplanes  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

During  the  academic  year,  cadets  take 
two  courses  in  Command  Communications  in 
preparation  for  instructional  and  leadership 
duties  as  Academy  upperclassmen  and  later  as 
Air  Force  officers. 

Second  and  First  Class  Years 

During  the  final  two  years,  primary  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  increased  leadership  respon- 
sibilities and  practical  knowledge  of  how  the 
Air  Force  operates.  Each  cadet  must  assume 
at  least  one  leadership  position  in  a summer 
program  for  fourth  and  third  classmen  and  must 
participate  in  a three-week  tour  of  duty  with  an 
Air  Force  unit.  In  addition,  cadets  select  from 


several  optional  summer  assignments  for  train- 
ing in  various  areas  including  parachuting, 
soaring,  Army  RECONDO  tactics,  Navy  under- 
water demolition,  open  circuit  scuba  training, 
and  light  plane  flying. 

During  the  second  class  academic  year, 
cadets  take  two  courses  in  USAF  Combat 
Operations  and  Tactics.  These  courses,  sup- 
plemented by  guest  speakers  with  recent  combat 
experience,  cover  current  doctrine  on  employ- 
ment of  offensive  and  defensive  airpower.  First 
class  cadets  complete  classes  in  Military  Studies 
with  a course  to  prepare  them  for  transition 
from  cadet  to  officer  status. 

Aviation  Programs 

Cadets  are  introduced  to  flying  through 
various  programs  conducted  during  their  four 
years  at  the  Academy.  The  indoctrination  be- 
gins in  basic  cadet  training  when  they  receive 
an  orientation  flight  in  a jet  aircraft.  As  fourth 
classmen  they  are  taken  on  soaring  orientation 
flights  in  sailplanes.  Throughout  their  years  at 
the  Academy,  cadets  have  many  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  soaring,  parachuting,  naviga- 
tion, and  basic  flying  through  optional  programs 
and  elective  courses. 

By  taking  sufficient  electives,  cadets  may 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  pilot  or  glider  certificates.  They 
may  earn  instructor  certificates  and  progress  to 
instructing  others  in  light  aircraft  and  sail- 
planes. Electives  in  parachuting  allow  cadets 
to  progress  from  emergency  to  precision  para- 
chuting and  to  achieve  jumpmaster  and  instruc- 
tor ratings  in  the  U.  S.  Parachute  Association. 

Cadets  who  are  physically  qualified  for 
pilot  or  navigator  training  may  volunteer  to 
enter  Air  Training  Command  flight  programs 
following  graduation  from  the  Academy.  These 
cadets  will  take  Academy  courses  during  their 
first  class  year  to  complete  the  initial  phase  of 
flight  training  in  the  Air  Force.  Pilot  qualified 
cadets  receive  pilot  orientation  and  instruction 
in  T-41  single  engine  aircraft.  Navigator  qual- 
ified cadets  receive  navigation  orientation  and 
instruction  in  T-29  aircraft. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 


The  physical  education  and  athletic  pro- 
gram, conducted  by  the  Director  of  Athletics, 
makes  a vital  contribution  to  the  cadet’s  prep- 
aration for  Air  Force  leadership.  Purposes  of 
the  program  are  to  instill  such  attributes  as  skill, 
confidence,  initiative  and  teamwork  through 
competitive  sports;  to  develop  useful  habits  of 
physical  fitness;  to  acquire  the  athletic  skills 
to  instruct  others;  to  gain  individual  skills  for 
enjoyment  of  sports  after  graduation;  and  to 
develop  the  capability  to  withstand  physical 
hardships. 

Equally  important,  the  program  permits 
cadets  to  release  their  energies  and  thus  to 


keep  their  minds  and  bodies  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  strenuous  activities  required  of 
them  at  the  Academy. 

The  Academy’s  intercollegiate  athletic 
teams  are  known  as  “The  Falcons.”  The  Class 
of  1959,  the  first  graduating  class,  selected  the 
Falcon  as  the  Cadet  Wing  Mascot  and  named 
it  “Mach  I,”  the  term  indicating  the  speed  of 
sound.  The  falcon  was  chosen  because  its  char- 
acteristics in  flight  are  symbolic  of  the  mission 
of  the  Air  Force.  Cadet  Falconers,  a group  of 
cadets  who  train  the  mascots  to  fly  in  pursuit 
of  lure,  conduct  demonstrations  of  their  ability 
during  halftime  activities  at  football  games. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 


Physical  Education  Courses 

Descriptions  of  physical  education  courses  are 
included  in  the  catalog  appendix.  A gen- 
eral summary  of  the  instruction  required 
for  each  year  is  as  follows: 

Fourth  Class  Year 

The  entering  class  undergoes  a strenuous 
basic  summer  training  program  designed  to 
develop  the  cadet’s  strength,  endurance,  agility 
and  coordination.  Included  are  conditioning 
exercises,  competitive  sports,  the  obstacle 
course,  inter-squadron  field  day,  and  athletic 
squad  screening  or  recreational  activities.  A 
physical  fitness  test  and  a swimming  test  are 
given  to  each  cadet.  During  the  academic  year 
each  fourth  classman  receives  instruction  in 
boxing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  and 
physical  fitness  methods.  Cadets  who  do  not 
meet  the  Academy  standards  in  swimming  or 
physical  fitness  will  participate  in  a remedial 
program  in  lieu  of  physical  fitness  methods. 

Third  Class  Year 

Body  development  is  also  emphasized 
during  the  third  class  year  through  instruction 
in  judo  and  lifesaving.  Each  cadet  receives 
instruction  in  two  of  four  carry-over  skills 
(golf,  tennis,  handball  or  volleyball). 

Second  Class  Year 

Carry-over  skills  are  emphasized  in  the 
second  class  year.  Each  cadet  takes  the  two 
remaining  carry-over  skills  and  in  addition  re- 
ceives instruction  in  unarmed  combat  and 
squash. 

First  Class  Year 

The  development  of  carry-over  skills  is 
continued  in  the  first  class  year  through  his 
choice  of  one  elective  from  the  following: 
basic  ice  skating,  racquetball,  scuba  diving,  ad- 
vanced golf,  and  advanced  tennis.  In  addition, 
the  cadet  takes  advanced  unarmed  combat, 
badminton,  survival  swimming,  and  individual 
aerobics  course. 


Intramural  Program 

Intramural  athletics  are  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed physical  education  program.  Intramural 
participation  provides  the  cadet  with  broad 
experience  in  both  team  and  individual  sports. 
Each  cadet  who  is  not  engaged  in  an  inter- 
collegiate sport  is  required  to  compete  in  intra- 
mural athletics.  Each  squadron  in  the  Cadet 
Wing  is  represented  by  a team  in  every  sport 
conducted  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
seasons.  Cadets  administer  the  program  under 
the  supervision  of  physical  education  instruc- 
tors. The  program  gives  the  cadets  experience 
in  coaching  teams,  officiating  contests,  and  ad- 
ministering athletic  programs.  The  schedule  of 
intramural  athletics  is  as  follows: 

Fall  — football,  lacrosse,  flickerball,  and 
tennis,  cross  country 
Winter  — boxing,  wrestling,  water  polo, 
handball,  volleyball,  and  squash 
Spring  — rugby,  basketball,  swimming,  team 
handball,  soccer,  and  Cadet  Wing  open 
boxing  championships 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


Intercollegiate  athletics  provide  a source 
of  competition  for  a large  number  of  cadets  to 
compete  in  individual  or  team  sports  against 
colleges  and  universities.  Those  individuals  and 
Academy  teams  who  qualify  and  have  been 
recognized  for  their  outstanding  achievements 
are  provided  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  tour- 
naments, post-season  bowl  games,  Pan  Amer- 
ican games  and  the  Olympics.  Their  participa- 
tion in  such  prestigious  events  reflects  the  com- 
petitive spirit,  leadership  and  sacrifice  desired 
in  future  military  officers. 

Eighteen  intercollegiate  sports  are  avail- 
able to  cadets: 

Fall  — football,  cross-country,  soccer,  water  polo 
Winter  — basketball,  fencing,  gymnastics, 

swimming,  wrestling,  ice  hockey,  indoor  track, 
rifle,  pistol 

Spring  — baseball,  golf,  tennis,  track,  lacrosse 
The  Academy’s  varsity  teams  are  known 
as  the  Falcons.  The  teams  compete  with  leading 
colleges  and  universities  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  The  following  1974  football  schedule 
is  an  example  of  the  intersectional  competition 
scheduled  in  all  sports: 

Home  Games 

14  Sep  — Idaho 
5 Oct  — Colorado 
12  Oct  — Tulane 
19  Oct  — Navy 
2 Nov—  BYU 
16  Nov — Arizona 


Away  Games 

21  Sep  — Oregon 
28  Sep  — Wyoming 
26  Oct  — Rutgers 
9 Nov  — Army 
23  Nov  — Notre  Dame 

All  home  games  are  played  in  Falcon  Sta- 
dium located  on  the  site  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  The  Air  Force  Academy  Foundation, 
an  organization  of  national  civic  leaders,  raised 
funds  to  construct  the  stadium  which  has 
40,800  permanent  seats,  and  with  the  addition 
of  temporary  bleachers  the  seating  capacity  can 
be  increased  to  over  50,000. 

Other  competitive  sports  are  conducted  in 
the  Cadet  Gymnasium,  Field  House,  and  On 
surrounding  athletic  courts  and  fields.  The 
Field  House  contains  facilities  for  athletic  prac- 
tice during  inclement  weather,  a basketball 
game  facility,  an  indoor  competitive  track  fa- 
cility, and  an  ice  hockey  area  which  can  also 
be  used  for  skating  and  indoor  tennis. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  are  financed  pri- 
marily by  the  Air  Force  Academy  Athletic 
Association,  a self  supporting  and  non-profit 
organization.  The  Athletic  Association  provides 
experienced  coaching  staffs  and  athletic  equip- 
ment and  maintains  a central  office  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  to  handle  the  administrative 
details  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
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AFTER  GRADUATION 


Officer  Rank 

A cadet  who  successfully  completes  the 
Academy  curriculum  will  graduate  with  a com- 
mission as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular 
component  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Under  the  agreement  which  he  signed  upon  en- 
tering the  Academy,  the  graduate  has  an  obli- 
gation to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  for  five  years.  A graduate  of  flight 
training  must  serve  an  additional  year.  Most 
graduates  remain  in  the  Air  Force  for  a career. 

Career  Counseling 

An  extensive  career  information  and  coun- 
seling program  is  conducted  to  assist  the  cadet 
in  making  a reasonable  choice  of  his  initial  as- 
signment and  in  formulating  tentative  long- 
range  plans  for  his  career.  Outstanding  officers 
from  major  Air  Force  organizations,  represent- 
ing the  broad  range  of  Air  Force  skills,  meet 
with  cadets  to  discuss  their  career  opportunities 
and  challenges,  flying  and  technical  training, 


graduate  education,  and  personal  aspects  of 
service  life.  At  his  request,  individual  counsel- 
ing is  provided  for  the  cadet  by  his  squadron 
Air  Officer  Commanding,  the  Cadet  Counsel- 
ing Center,  and  other  professional  sources 
among  the  Academy  faculty  and  staff.  The 
career  discussions  are  particularly  emphasized 
during  the  cadet’s  first  and  second  class  years 
so  that  he  will  have  factual,  current  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Regular  Air  Force  which 
he  will  soon  enter  as  a professional  officer. 

Career  Assignments 

In  its  global  missions  during  peacetime 
and  combat,  the  Air  Force  is  a far-reaching  or- 
ganization which  utilizes  many  career  areas.  In- 
cluded among  the  officer  fields  are:  pilot,  navi- 
gator, missile  and  space  operations;  weather, 
research  and  development,  communications 
and  electronics,  maintenance  fields;  transpor- 
tation, supply,  procurement,  logistics  programs; 
civil  engineering,  cartography,  computer  tech- 
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nology;  financial  and  management  analysis; 
administration  and  personnel  management, 
education  and  training,  audio-visual  support; 
international  affairs;  information;  intelligence; 
security  police,  investigations;  and  disaster 
preparedness. 

Academy  graduates  are  permitted  to  spec- 
ify the  career  area  they  prefer.  Air  Force 
requirements  for  personnel  in  that  area  as  well 
as  the  graduate’s  individual  qualifications  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  his  initial  assignment. 

Flying  Training 

A cadet  who  is  medically  qualified  may 
volunteer  to  enter  Air  Force  pilot  or  navigator 
training  following  graduation  from  the  Acad- 
emy. A T-41  flying  indoctrination  program  is 
given  at  the  Academy  for  all  cadets  who  plan 
to  take  pilot  training.  Pilot  training  includes 


approximately  one  year  of  flight  instruction  at 
an  Air  Training  Command  base.  The  graduate 
subsequently  will  receive  specialized  training 
either  in  fighter,  bomber,  transport  or  trainer 
aircraft.  Navigation  courses  at  the  Academy 
provide  an  opportunity  for  cadets  to  validate 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  navigation  training.  The 
basic  navigation  training  program  is  approxi- 
mately seven  months  of  flight  instruction  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base.  The  graduate  may  con- 
tinue training  in  radar  bombing,  electronic 
warfare,  or  be  assigned  directly  to  an  opera- 
tional unit. 


The  greatest  percentage  of  Academy  grad- 
uates initially  pursue  a flying  career.  The  grad- 
uate may  broaden  his  career  horizons  through 
qualification  in  pilot  or  navigator  skills.  Hold- 
ing an  aeronautical  rating  will  assure  the  grad- 
uate that  he  may  qualify  for  the  highest  type 
of  staff  and  command  responsibilities  which 
require  a flying  background. 

After  completing  flying  training,  a grad- 
uate can  expect  to  be  assigned  as  a pilot  or 
navigator  in  a combat  operational  unit  or  mis- 
sion support  unit  for  four  to  five  years.  As  Air 
Force  requirements  permit,  the  flying  trained 
graduate  may  then  assume  duties  in  another 
career  area.  Later  in  his  career  the  graduate 
ordinarily  will  alternate  between  jobs  relating 
to  his  flying  specialty  and  those  pertaining  to 
another  career  area.  However,  the  mission  of 
the  Air  Force  is  to  fly,  and  the  flying  trained 
graduate  must  anticipate  that  a significant  por- 
tion of  his  Air  Force  career  will  be  in  assigned 
duties  related  to  flying. 

Support  Training 

Graduates  who  are  not  medically  qualified 
or  do  not  desire  flying  training  will  enter  a 
mission  support  career  area.  Assignment  to  a 
career  area  will  be  determined  by  the  graduate’s 
desire,  his  academic  major,  and  needs  of  the 
Air  Force.  If  there  is  an  Air  Force  technical 
school  in  the  career  area  to  which  a graduate  is 
assigned,  he  will  usually  complete  the  school 
before  entering  the  career  field  or  be  scheduled 
for  the  training  early  in  his  career. 

Graduate  Education 

Honor  Graduate  Program 

Graduates  in  the  top  15  percent  of  each 
class  in  Graduate  Order  of  Merit  will  be  as- 
sured of  future  graduate  education,  provided 
they  perform  at  a high  level  as  Air  Force  offi- 
cers. Graduates  who  enter  some  other  degree 
granting  graduate  program  are  not  eligible  for 
selection  in  this  program.  Officers  selected  for 
graduate  education  under  the  honor  program 
will  be  scheduled  for  attendance  consistent  with 
individual  career  development  and  assignment 
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policies.  Graduates  ordinarily  will  be  selected 
for  attendance  after  three  or  four  years  in  the 
service;  entry  will  not  be  later  than  eight  years. 
Individual  preferences  for  particular  graduate 
schools  will  be  honored  by  the  Air  Force  if 
possible.  A graduate  may  apply  for  any  degree 
program  he  is  qualified  to  enter  if  the  Air 
Force  has  a valid  requirement  for  the  specialty. 

Graduate  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

Academy  cadets  may  compete  for  a num- 
ber of  distinguished  graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  Included  are  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships for  advanced  study  at  Oxford  University, 
National  Science  Foundation  Fellowships,  and 
similar  selected  national  competitive  scholar- 
ships. Academy  graduates  who  receive  ad- 
vanced education  through  one  of  these  awards 
may  request  flying  training  after  completion  of 
their  graduate  programs. 

Career  Benefits 

Advancement  in  the  Air  Force  is  some- 
what similar  to  advancement  in  a civilian  occu- 
pation. It  depends  upon  length  of  service,  quali- 
fications, and  performance.  The  pay  scale  is 
established  by  Congressional  law.  The  officer 
is  paid  according  to  his  rank  and  his  length  of 
service  within  the  rank. 

As  the  officer  progresses  in  rank,  his 
advancement  will  be  based  increasingly  upon 
his  personal  merit  and  initiative.  The  Air  Force 
is  a vastly  technological  and  far-reaching  or- 
ganization, yet  one  that  recognizes  the  value 
of  the  individual.  The  Air  Force  puts  a high 
premium  on  leaders  with  vision,  dedication  and 
ability.  It  offers  a stimulating  challenge  and  an 
interesting  future  in  a wide  spectrum  of  fields 
to  Academy  graduates  who  employ  their  leader- 
ship talents. 

Each  Academy  graduate  usually  will  be 
assigned  during  his  career  to  one  or  more  of 
the  armed  forces  schools  for  advanced  profes- 
sional studies.  These  include  the  Air  Force 
schools  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 
(Squadron  Officers  School,  Command  and 
Staff  College,  and  Air  War  College)  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  schools  (Armed  Forces 


Staff  College,  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  National  War  College). 

Graduates  will  have  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  education.  Career  officers  in 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant  through  lieutenant  col- 
onel are  eligible  to  apply  for  further  education 
through  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
(AFIT)  at  civilian  colleges  and  universities. 
Selected  officers  attend  on  a full-time  basis, 
receive  pay  and  allowances,  have  their  tuition 
and  fixed  fees  paid,  and  receive  some  reim- 
bursement for  books  and  thesis  expenses. 

The  Academy  graduate  who  becomes  a 
pilot  or  navigator  will  receive  flight  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  his  base  pay.  Base  pay  and  flight  pay 
are  taxed  by  the  federal  government.  All  offi- 
cers receive  a tax-free  allowance  for  subsis- 
tence, and  when  not  occupying  government 
housing,  an  allowance  for  living  quarters. 

During  his  career  the  Academy  graduate 
can  expect  to  have  duty  assignments  both  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  He  may  take 
his  wife  and  children  overseas  unless  being 
assigned  to  a remote  area  where  living  facilities 
are  not  available  for  families.  Each  time  he 
moves  the  officer  will  obtain  reimbursement  for 
transportation  costs,  an  extra  allowance  for  the 
incidental  expenses  of  moving,  and  free  ship- 
ment of  household  goods.  On  an  average,  the 
Air  Force  officer  will  move  to  a new  assign- 
ment every  three  to  five  years. 

Additional  benefits  which  the  officer  re- 
ceives are:  medical  and  hospital  expenses  for 
the  entire  family;  commissary  and  base  ex- 
change privileges;  officers  club  privileges;  FHA 
mortgage  loan  insurance;  group  life  insurance; 
30  days’  paid  vacation  annually.  Monthly  com- 
pensation is  granted  to  dependents  of  deceased 
Air  Force  personnel  who  die  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  in  the  service. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  benefits  is  the 
military  retirement  plan.  The  government  pro- 
vides for  retirement  at  no  expense  to  the  officer. 
He  may  retire  at  20  years  of  service  at  50% 
of  base  pay.  Benefits  increase  proportionately 
to  75%  of  base  pay  at  a maximum  of  30  years 
of  service.  Officers  contribute  to  Social  Security 
and  also  receive  those  benefits. 
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A Regular  officer  in  the  armed  services 
has  excellent  security  prospects  with  stable 
employment,  pay  and  benefits.  The  Academy  is 
the  Air  Force’s  only  program  which  provides 
a Regular  commission  upon  graduation. 

Career  Obligations 

A career  in  the  United  States  Air  Force 
entails  certain  obligations  as  well  as  benefits. 
An  officer  is  expected  to  serve  his  country  with 
serious  purpose  and  dedication.  He  may  be 
assigned  to  various  areas  of  the  world  consid- 
ered vital  to  the  maintenance  of  national  or 
international  security  or  important  to  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  advancement  of  man- 
kind. Some  of  the  areas  may  be  underdeveloped 
or  remote  where  living  conditions  are  below 
standards  to  which  the  officer  has  been  accus- 
tomed. Under  all  conditions  the  officer  will  be 
expected  to  give  his  best  efforts  and  provide 
exemplary  leadership  for  the  men  who  serve 
under  his  command. 


Association  of  Graduates 

An  Association  of  Graduates  has  been 
established  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  to  main- 


tain contact  with  the  alumni.  The  purposes  of 
the  Association  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  interest  and  devotion  to  the  Air 

Force  Academy,  its  history,  activities,  and 
objectives; 

2.  To  encourage  worthy  young  men  to  apply  for 

appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Academy; 

3.  To  foster  fellowship  among  the  graduates  of 

the  Air  Force  Academy  in  particular  and 
among  the  United  States  armed  forces  offi- 
cer corps  in  general; 

4.  To  provide  for  continued  professional  develop- 

ment of  the  armed  forces  officer  corps  in 
support  of  the  military  profession; 

5.  To  support  other  activities  in  the  general  in- 

terest of  the  Air  Force  Academy  or  the 
membership  of  the  Association  of  Graduates. 

The  Association  of  Graduates  maintains 
an  Alumni  Secretary  within  the  Command  Sec- 
tion of  the  Academy  to  create  a central  point 
of  contact  for  all  alumni  matters.  The  Associa- 
tion is  organized  as  a non-profit  body  under 
the  management  of  an  elected  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, with  necessary  operating  funds  collected 
in  the  form  of  yearly  dues  as  well  as  gifts,  dona- 
tions and  bequests. 

Through  the  Class  of  1973,  the  Academy 
has  graduated  7,786  cadets  since  its  beginning 
in  1955.  The  graduates  have  been  successful 
in  many  career  fields  of  the  Air  Force.  A num- 
ber have  distinguished  themselves  for  courage 
and  accomplishment  in  aerial  combat. 


Air  Force  Academy  graduates  return  for  Homecoming. 
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AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  CAREER  AREAS 


Operations 

Pilot 

Navigator 
Air  Traffic  Control 
Weapons  Director 
Missile  Operations 
Space  Systems 
Special  Operations 

Scientific  and  Development  Engineering 
Weather 
Scientific 

Research  and  Development  Management 
Development  Engineering 

System  Program  Management 

Communications  - Electronics 

Computer  Technology 

Civil  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Cartography 

Logistics 

Missile  Maintenance 

Aircraft  Maintenance/ Avionics 

Munitions 

Transportation 


Supply  Services 
Fuels  Management 
Supply  Management 
Procurement  Management 
Logistics  Plans  and  Programs 

Comptroller 

Financial 

Management  Analysis 

Personnel  Resources  Management 
Administration 
Personnel 

Manpower  Management 
Education  and  Training 

Audio  - Visual 

Information 

Intelligence 

Security  Police 

Special  Investigations, 
and  Counter  Intelligence 

International  Politico-Military  Affairs 

Disaster  Preparedness 
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AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH 
of  the 

Air  Force  Academy  Cadet  Wing 


Congressional  legislation  provides  for  an  authorized  strength  of  4,544  cadets.  The  authorized 
appointments  at  maximum  strength  for  each  nominating  category  are  shown  below.  Cumulative 
appointments  are  the  total  number  available,  of  which  approximately  one-fourth  will  enter  each 
year.  The  other  appointments  are  filled  annually. 


Authorized 

SOURCE  OF  NOMINATION  Appointment s 

(Cumulative) 

100  United  States  Senators  (5  each)  500 

435  United  States  Representatives  (5  each)  2,175 

Vice  President  5 

District  of  Columbia  5 

Puerto  Rico  6 

Canal  Zone  1 

American  Samoa  1 

Guam  1 

Virgin  Islands  1 

Sons  of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Veterans  and  Sons  of  Persons  65 

in  a Missing  Status  (including  POWs  and  MIAs) 

Allied  Students 

Republic  of  the  Philippines  4 

American  Republics  20 

(Annual) 

Presidential  100 

Regular  Components  85 

Reserve  Components  85 

Honor  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  AFROTC  and  AF  Jr.  ROTC  20 

Sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  Recipients  No  Limit 

Qualified  Alternates  Number 

needed  to  fill 
the  class 
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ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURES 


ASSISTANCE  TO  APPLICANTS 

A group  of  Air  Force  Reserve  officers 
not  on  active  duty,  who  are  located  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States,  act  in 
an  official  capacity  as  Academy  Liaison  Offi- 
cers (LOs).  It  is  the  duty  of  an  LO  to  provide 
admissions  information  to  interested  students 
and  their  parents. 

When  you  begin  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
the  Academy  in  high  school,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable at  that  time  to  contact  the  LO  nearest 
to  you.  You  will  be  required  to  see  an  LO  if 
you  become  an  official  candidate.  You  may  be 
able  to  obtain  your  LO’s  name  and  address 
from  the  guidance  counselor  at  your  high 
school.  If  it  is  not  available,  you  may  request 
this  information  by  writing  to  the  Liaison  Of- 
ficer Coordinator  (LOC)  in  your  area.  A list 
of  LOCs  is  included  in  the  catalog  appendix. 

GUIDE  TO  APPLICANTS 

All  prospective  candidates  should  care- 
fully read  the  admissions  information  in  this 


chapter.  The  following  is  provided  as  a guide 
to  applicants. 

1.  Check  the  eligibility  requirements  to 
see  if  you  can  qualify  for  a nomination. 

2.  During  the  spring  of  your  junior  year 
in  high  school,  request  a Prospective  Candidate 
Questionnaire  from  the  Academy  by  writing  to: 
RRV,  USAF  Academy,  Co.  80840.  Fill  out 
the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  the  Academy. 

3.  Study  the  Academy  Catalog  you  will 
receive  along  with  the  questionnaire.  Apply  to 
both  of  your  Senators  and  to  your  Congres- 
sional Representative  to  request  a nomination 
to  the  Academy.  You  should  apply  during  the 
spring  of  your  high  school  junior  year. 

4.  Study  the  criteria  for  the  other  nom- 
inating categories  and  make  application  in  any 
category  if  you  qualify. 

5.  Arrange  for  and  complete  either  the 
College  Board  Admissions  Testing  Program 
(ATP)  or  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram (ACT).  You  may  benefit  by  taking  one 
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of  these  testing  programs  in  your  high  school 
junior  year.  If  you  become  a candidate,  you 
may  improve  on  previous  scores  by  retaking  the 
tests  in  your  senior  year. 

6.  At  the  request  of  the  Academy  or 
your  nominating  authority,  complete  the  Quali- 
fying Medical  Examination  as  scheduled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Central  Medical 
Review  Board. 

7.  Complete  the  Physical  Aptitude  Ex- 
amination as  scheduled  by  the  Admissions 
office. 

8.  Insure  that  all  forms  received  with 
your  candidate  instructions  are  completed  and 
returned  promptly  to  the  Admissions  office. 

9.  See  your  Air  Force  Academy  liaison 
officer  whose  name  and  address  will  be  in  your 
candidate  kit. 

If  you  do  not  receive  an  appointment 
to  the  Academy,  you  may  be  invited  to 
compete  for  the  Air  Force  Academy  Prepara- 
tory School.  Normally,  only  candidates  med- 
ically qualified  for  flying  training  are  admitted. 
If  you  have  attended  college  or  another  pre- 
paratory school,  you  will  not  be  eligible.  If 
you  do  not  receive  an  application  for  the 
Preparatory  School  with  your  Candidate  Status 
Report,  you  do  not  meet  the  admission  criteria 
or  your  scores  on  selection  measures  are  below 
the  levels  at  which  selections  will  be  made. 
Information  on  the  Preparatory  School  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Preparation  Guidance  chapter  of 
this  catalog. 

If  additional  copies  of  the  Academy  Cata- 
log are  needed  by  school  counselors,  copies 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Candidate  Ad- 
visory Service,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, Colorado  80840. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a cadet  appoint- 
ment to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  a young  man 
must  meet  the  following  basic  requirements: 

Age — -He  must  be  at  least  17  and  not  have 

passed  his  22nd  birthday  on  1 July  of  the 

year  he  is  to  be  admitted. 


Citizenship  — He  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United 
States.  (Allied  students  are  exempt  from 
this  requirement.) 

Character  — He  must  be  responsible,  trustworthy, 
stable  and  have  good  moral  character. 

Marital  Status  — He  must  be  unmarried.  Any 
cadet  who  marries  will  be  discharged  from 
the  Academy. 

Medical  Standards  — He  must  be  in  good  physical 
condition. 

Scholastic  — He  must  have  adequate  academic 
preparation  as  reflected  in  his  school  records. 

Potential  leadership  — He  must  have  demonstrated 
the  potential  for  leadership  through  partici- 
pation in  extracurricular  activities. 

Motivation  — He  must  have  a strong  desire  to 
become  a cadet  and  an  interest  in  pursuing 
a military  career. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

Applicant  — One  who  applies  to  a Member  of 
Congress  or  other  nominating  authority  re- 
questing a nomination  for  appointment  to 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Nominee  — ■ An  applicant  who  has  obtained  a 
nomination  in  a category  authorized  by  law. 

Candidate  — A nominee  whose  name  has  been 
recorded  by  the  Associate  Director  of  Admis- 
sions as  being  eligible  to  compete  for  an 
appointment. 

Appointee  — A qualified  candidate  who  has  been 
selected  for  admission. 

Cadet  — An  appointee  who  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Academy  and  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

NOMINATING  CATEGORIES 

A young  man  must  obtain  a nomination 
in  a category  authorized  by  law  before  he  can 
be  considered  for  a cadet  appointment.  He 
should  apply  for  each  type  of  nomination  he  is 
eligible  to  seek  in  order  to  increase  his  chances 
of  being  selected.  His  application  should  be 
submitted  during  the  year  preceding  admission 
according  to  the  specific  dates  given  under  each 
nominating  category.  An  applicant  should  fur- 
nish complete  information  for  the  category  in 
which  he  is  applying.  Sample  application  for- 
mats are  included  in  the  catalog  appendix. 
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A candidate  who  failed  to  receive  an 
appointment  in  a previous  year  may  become 
a candidate  again  by  obtaining  a new  nomina- 
tion from  an  appropriate  authority,  provided 
he  still  meets  the  eligibility  requirements. 

Congressional 

Any  resident  of  one  of  the  50  states  who 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements  may  apply 
for  a Congressional  nomination.  The  applicant 
must  submit  his  request  directly  to  a Member 
of  Congress  representing  him.  United  States 
Senators  nominate  from  their  respective  states 
at  large.  Representatives  in  Congress  nominate 
from  their  districts.  A young  man  may  apply 
to  both  of  the  United  States  Senators  in  his 
state  and  to  the  Representative  of  his  Con- 
gressional district.  No  political  affiliation  is 
necessary  to  apply  for  a nomination.  Senators 
and  Representatives  want  to  nominate  out- 
standing young  men  who  will  have  a chance  to 
qualify  for  an  Academy  appointment. 

An  applicant  who  desires  to  enter  the 
Academy  in  July  following  graduation  from 
high  school  is  advised  to  submit  his  application 
at  least  a year  in  advance.  During  the  spring 
of  his  junior  year  in  high  school  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  apply.  Members  of  Congress 
submit  names  of  their  nominees  to  the  Acad- 
emy any  time  between  1 May  and  31  January 
for  the  class  entering  the  following  July.  A 
majority  of  them  will  make  their  selections 
early  in  this  period.  A young  man  who  waits 
until  the  fall  or  winter  months  to  apply  cannot 
be  considered  if  the  Member  of  Congress  has 
already  selected  his  nominees.  Refer  to  the 
Congressional  application  format  as  shown  in 
the  appendix. 

Some  Senators  and  Representatives  require 
their  applicants  to  take  a Civil  Service  Designa- 
tion Examination  as  a measure  of  their  general 
knowledge  of  high  school  English  and  mathe- 
matics. Ordinarily  the  examination  is  given  in 
July  and  November.  The  Academy  does  not 
require  or  use  the  results  of  this  examination 
and  is  not  involved  with  scheduling  or  advising 
prospective  candidates  on  preparation. 


Each  Senator  and  Representative  is  auth- 
orized to  have  a maximum  of  five  cadets  at- 
tending the  Academy  at  any  one  time.  When 
a cadet  vacancy  exists,  the  Member  of  Congress 
may  nominate  up  to  ten  young  men  to  compete 
for  the  appointment.  He  may  choose  among 
three  primary  methods  of  nominating  candi- 
dates to  fill  a cadet  vacancy. 

1.  Principal/ Alternate  Method  — He  may  nom- 

inate one  principal  candidate  and  nine  alter- 
nate candidates  listed  in  order  of  his  pref- 
ence. If  the  principal  candidate  meets  the 
eligibility  criteria,  qualifies  on  the  entrance 
examinations,  and  meets  all  other  admission 
requirements,  he  will  be  offered  the  appoint- 
ment. If  the  principal  does  not  meet  the 
minimum  requirements,  the  appointment  will 
be  offered  to  the  next  designated  alternate 
candidate  who  is  qualified  for  admission. 

2.  Competitive  Method  — He  may  nominate  ten 

candidates  and  authorize  the  Air  Force 
Academy  to  select  his  best  qualified  candi- 
date. A composite  score  will  be  determined 
for  each  candidate  to  include  all  entrance 
examination  scores,  ratings  on  previous  aca- 
demic achievement  and  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, and  a rating  based  primarily  upon  the 
recommendations  of  school  principals  and 
teachers.  The  candidate  having  the  highest 
qualifying  composite  score  will  be  offered 
the  appointment. 

3.  Principal/ Competitive  Alternate  Method — He 

may  nominate  one  principal  candidate  and 
nine  alternate  candidates  who  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a competitive  basis.  The  alternate 
candidate  having  the  highest  composite  score 
will  be  designated  the  first  alternate.  The  one 
with  the  second  highest  composite  score  will 
be  the  second  alternate  and  so  on  in  de- 
scending order. 

An  applicant  who  is  selected  for  nomina- 
tion will  receive  a notice  from  his  Senator  or 
Representative.  The  Associate  Director  of  Ad- 
missions will  send  official  notification  of  a nom- 
inee’s candidacy  after  the  Member  of  Congress 
has  submitted  his  nomination  to  the  Academy. 
A considerable  period  of  time  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  applicant’s  request  for  nomination, 
the  selection  and  notification  of  nominees  by  the 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  candidate  notifi- 
cation and  instructions  from  Admissions. 
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Other  Nominating  Authorities 

The  same  methods  of  nominating  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  may  be  used  by  the 
following  nominating  authorities: 

1.  Vice  President  — The  Vice  President  of  the 

United  States  nominates  candidates  from  the 
nation  at  large. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  — The  Delegate  in  Con- 

gress from  the  District  of  Columbia  nomi- 
nates from  among  the  residents  of  the  District. 

3.  Panama  Canal  Zone  — The  Governor  of  the 

Panama  Canal  Zone  nominates  from  among 
the  sons  of  civilians  residing  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  sons  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  residing  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

4.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  — The  Resident 

Commissioner  nominates  from  among  all 
the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor nominates  natives  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Applicants  for  a Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation must  submit  their  applications  to  his 
office  no  later  than  1 September.  Refer  to  the 
Vice  Presidential  application  format. 

The  other  nominating  authorities  must 
submit  the  names  of  their  nominees  to  the 
Academy  between  1 May  and  31  January. 
Applicants  should  make  their  requests  early  in 
this  period.  The  Congressional  application 
letter  can  apply  as  a guide  to  these  applicants. 

Competitive  Categories 

Appointments  in  the  following  competitive 
categories  are  awarded  to  the  best  qualified 
candidates  within  each  group  in  order  of  merit. 

1.  Presidential 

By  law,  vacancies  allocated  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  have  been  reserved 
for  sons  of  career  military  personnel  — enlisted, 
warrant,  and  commissioned — of  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
(active,  retired,  or  deceased).  The  son  of  a 
Regular  or  Reserve  member  of  the  armed 
forces  is  eligible  if: 

(1)  his  parent  is  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  and  has  served  contin- 
uously on  active  duty  for  at  least  eight 
years;  or 


(2)  his  parent  was  retired  with  pay  or  was 
granted  retired  or  retainer  pay  (sons  of 
Reservists  retired  while  not  on  active 
duty  status  are  ineligible);  or 

(3)  his  parent  died  after  retiring  with  pay 
or  after  being  granted  retired  or  retainer 
pay  (sons  of  deceased  Reservists  who 
were  retired  while  not  on  active  duty 
status  are  ineligible). 

A person  eligible  under  the  Sons  of  De- 
ceased or  Disabled  Veterans  category  may  not 
be  considered  under  the  Presidential  category. 

In  order  for  an  adopted  son  to  qualify  as 
a Presidential  candidate,  he  must  have  been 
legally  adopted  before  his  fifteenth  birthday  or 
proceedings  must  have  been  started  before  that 
time.  Proof  of  adoption  should  be  submitted 
with  the  application. 

To  request  a nomination  in  this  category, 
the  individual  (not  his  parent)  must  submit 
his  application  to  the  Associate  Director  of 
Admissions  between  1 May  and  31  January. 
He  should  not  write  directly  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Refer  to  the  Presidential 
application  format. 

2.  Sons  of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Veterans 
and  Sons  of  Military  or  Civilian 
Personnel  in  a Missing  Status 

The  son  of  a deceased  or  disabled  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  is  eligible  if: 

( 1 ) his  parent  was  killed  in  action  or  died 
of  wounds  or  injuries  received  or  dis- 
eases contracted  in  active  service,  or 
died  from  preexisting  injury  or  diseases 
aggravated  by  active  service;  or 

(2)  his  parent  has  a service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  at  not  less  than  100  per- 
cent resulting  from  wounds  or  injuries 
received  or  diseases  contracted  in  active 
service,  or  resulting  from  preexisting 
injury  or  disease  aggravated  by  active 
service. 

The  son  of  a parent  who  is  in  “Missing 
Status”  is  eligible  if: 

(1)  his  parent  is  a member  of  the  armed 
services  or  a civilian  employee  in  active 
government  service  who  is  officially 
carried  or  determined  to  be  absent  in  a 
status  of  missing;  missing  in  action; 
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interred  in  a foreign  country;  captured, 
beleaguered,  or  besieged  by  a hostile 
force;  or  detained  in  a foreign  country 
against  his  will.  (This  includes  sons  of 
POWs  and  MIAs). 

To  request  a nomination  in  this  category, 
an  individual  must  submit  his  application  to 
the  Associate  Director  of  Admissions  between 
1 May  and  31  January.  Refer  to  formats  of 
application  in  the  appendix. 

3.  Regular  Components  and  Reserve 
Components 

Vacancies  are  available  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Air  Force.  A candidate 
must  be  an  active  member  of  the  Regular  com- 
ponent when  appointed  to  the  Academy.  Va- 
cancies are  allotted  for  enlisted  members  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

AFR  53-10,  “Appointment  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy”  gives  complete 
directions  for  applying  in  the  Regular  and  Re- 
serve categories.  A prospective  candidate  must 
apply  through  his  unit  commander,  who  will 
process  his  application  and  forward  it  to  the 
Associate  Director  of  Admissions  for  a deter- 
mination of  eligibility.  The  application  form 
(AF  Form  1786)  should  be  obtained  through 
normal  publications  supply  channels  at  the 
military  organization  where  the  individual  is 
assigned.  Applications  for  both  Regular  and 
Reserve  components  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  31  January  for  the  class  entering  the 
following  July. 

4.  Honor  Military  and  Naval  Schools 

Vacancies  are  authorized  for  honor  grad- 
uates of  honor  military  and  naval  schools.  The 
Departments  of  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy 
determine  annually  which  schools  will  be  desig- 
nated as  honor  schools.  Each  school  may  nom- 
inate three  candidates  from  its  honor  graduates 
or  prospective  honor  graduates  to  compete  for 
the  cadet  vacancies.  Each  nomination  must 
contain  a certification  by  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution that  the  candidate  was  an  honor  grad- 
uate or  is  a prospective  honor  graduate  during 


a year  that  the  institution  was  designated  an 
honor  school.  On  application  forms  provided 
by  the  Academy,  nominations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
by  31  January. 

5.  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 

Three  students  from  each  college  or  uni- 
versity AFROTC  unit  may  be  nominated  to 
compete  for  the  authorized  vacancies.  A student 
should  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Aerospace 
Studies  who  must  certify  that  he  meets  the  basic 
eligibility  requirements.  The  Professor  of  Aero- 
space Studies  will  recommend  to  the  president 
of  the  institution  the  best  qualified  applicants. 
The  president  of  the  institution  will  submit  the 
nominations  on  a form  provided  by  the  Acad- 
emy indicating  his  concurrence  and  the  satis- 
factory academic  standing  of  the  nominees.  The 
form  must  be  sent  to  the  Associate  Director  of 
Admissions  by  31  January. 

6.  Air  Force  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps 

Three  students  from  each  high  school  may 
be  nominated  to  compete  for  the  authorized 
vacancies.  A student  should  apply  to  the  Aero- 
space Education  Instructor  who  must  certify 
that  he  meets  the  basic  eligibility  requirements 
and  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  will  have 
successfully  completed  the  prescribed  AFJ- 
ROTC  program  and  be  awarded  a certificate  of 
completion  and  a high  school  diploma.  The 
Aerospace  Education  Instructor  will  recom- 
mend to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  the  best 
qualified  applicants.  The  principal  will  submit 
the  nominations  on  a form  provided  by  the 
Academy  indicating  his  concurrence.  The  form 
must  be  sent  to  the  Associate  Director  of  Ad- 
missions by  31  January. 

7.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 

American  Samoa,  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  authorized  to  have  one  cadet  en- 
rolled at  the  Academy  at  one  time.  When  a 
vacancy  exists,  the  Governor  of  Samoa  and  the 
Delegates  in  Congress  from  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  nominate  ten  candidates. 
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Names  of  all  nominees  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Associate  Director  of  Admissions  between 
1 May  and  31  January  for  the  class  entering 
the  following  July.  The  sample  letter  for  a 
Congressional  application  also  will  apply  to 
these  authorities. 

Sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  Recipients 

A son  of  a Medal  of  Honor  recipient  who 
served  in  any  branch  of  the  armed  services  may 
apply  for  a nomination  in  this  catgory.  If  an 
applicant  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  and  quali- 
fies on  the  entrance  examinations,  he  will  be 
appointed  to  the  Academy.  Vacancies  are  not 
limited  in  this  category.  An  applicant  must 
write  to  the  Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
between  1 May  and  31  January,  using  the 
sample  letter  in  the  appendix  as  a guide. 

Qualified  Alternate  Candidates 

The  Air  Force  Academy  Board  may 
recommend  qualified  alternate  candidates  from 
all  categories  for  appointment  in  the  number 
required  to  bring  the  Cadet  Wing  to  its  author- 
ized strength.  For  example  a young  man  nom- 
inated by  a Member  of  Congress,  but  not 
appointed  to  fill  his  vacancy,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered on  a competitive  basis  for  an  appoint- 
ment if  he  is  qualified.  All  qualified  alternate 
candidates  will  be  considered  and  no  applica- 
tion by  the  individual  is  necessary. 

Allied  Students 

The  Air  Force  Academy  may  provide  in- 
struction to  young  men  from  allied  countries 
as  follows: 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

One  student  from  the  Philippines  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Academy  each  year.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
responsible  for  selecting  nominees  to  be  con- 
sidered for  this  appointment. 

American  Republics 

As  many  as  20  citizens  from  American 
Republics  may  be  enrolled  at  the  Academy  at 
one  time.  Not  more  than  three  persons  from 
any  country  in  the  American  Republics  may 
be  enrolled  at  the  same  time. 


Applicants  should  write  to  an  appropriate 
officer  of  their  government,  not  to  the  Academy 
or  other  United  States  government  offices.  An 
applicant’s  letter  should  contain  information 
about  his  background  and  should  be  submitted 
at  least  a year  prior  to  admission  in  July. 

Nominations  must  be  received  by  31  De- 
cember for  the  class  entering  the  following  July, 
but  they  should  be  submitted  as  early  as 
possible. 

Requirements  for  admission  are  essen- 
tially the  same  for  allied  students  as  for  United 
States  cadets.  The  College  Board  Admissions 
Testing  Program  or  the  American  College  Test- 
ing Program  tests  and  the  qualifying  medical 
examination  are  required  for  allied  students. 
A nominee  who  does  not  speak  English  as  his 
primary  language  must  take  the  Test  of  English 
as  a Foreign  Language  and  the  English  Com- 
prehension Level  Test. 

Students  selected  for  the  Academy  must 
be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak  English  pro- 
ficiently. English  language  instruction  will  be 
provided  for  them  during  basic  cadet  training 
and  the  fourth  class  year.  Semester  schedules 
and  curricular  requirements  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  allow 
for  specific  language  and  cultural  differences. 

Allied  students  receive  the  same  pay  and 
allowances  as  United  States  cadets.  However, 
the  allowance  for  initial  travel  to  the  Academy 
is  not  limited  to  mileage  for  travel  within  the 
United  States. 

If  an  allied  student  should  be  judged  un- 
able to  profit  by  the  academic  courses,  become 
deficient  in  conduct  or  aptitude  for  commis- 
sioned service,  or  commit  an  offense  for  which 
a United  States  cadet  would  be  dismissed,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  will  be  requested 
to  effect  his  withdrawal  from  the  Academy. 

Each  student  who  meets  the  established 
academic  requirements  for  allied  students  will 
be  awarded  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  If  a 
student  does  not  meet  the  degree  requirements, 
he  will  be  awarded  a Certificate  of  Completion. 
Allied  students  are  not  commissioned  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 
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REQUIRED  EXAMINATIONS 

Medical  Examination 

The  medical  examinations  for  all  service 
academies  are  scheduled  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  Medical  Review  Board,  at 
the  request  of  the  sponsoring  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  the  appropriate  academy.  Examining 
facilities  will  not  conduct  an  examination  unless 
the  applicant  is  scheduled  by  this  board.  The 
applicant  will  be  notified  by  letter  as  to  the 
specific  date,  time,  and  place  of  examination. 
If  possible  each  applicant  will  be  scheduled  for 
the  examination  at  a government  medical  facil- 
ity nearest  his  home.  The  applicant  should 
make  every  effort  to  meet  the  scheduled  date. 
If  he  is  unable  to  be  present  on  that  date,  he 
must  notify  immediately  the  DOD  Medical 
Review  Board  and  the  medical  examining 
facility. 

The  medical  examination  will  be  honored 
by  all  U.  S.  service  academies  and  ROTC  pro- 
grams. The  applicant  will  not  be  scheduled  for 
more  than  one  examination. 

The  report  of  medical  examination  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Medical  Review  Board  for 
evaluation  and  certification.  The  applicant  will 
be  notified  of  his  medical  qualification  status. 
If  a candidate  is  found  disqualified  for  a non- 
remedial  condition,  no  further  testing  is  autho- 
rized. If  the  disqualification  is  remedial,  the 
candidate  will  be  notified  of  the  corrective 
measures  required  before  reexamination.  Any 
questions  concerning  medical  qualification  must 
be  referred  to  the  Director,  DODMRB,  Box 
3000,  US  Academy,  Colorado  80840.  Phone 
number:  (303)  472-3560. 

Medical  Qualifications 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  candi- 
dates admitted  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  must 
possess  the  medical  qualifications  to  enter  Air 
Force  Pilot  Training.  Also,  about  10  percent 
of  the  candidates  usually  have  qualifications  to 
enter  navigator  training.  The  remaining  candi- 
dates must  fulfill  the  non-flying  medical  qualifi- 


cations. A candidate  who  does  not  meet  the 
medical  requirements  for  flying  training  but 
does  meet  the  non-pilot  admission  standards 
will  be  considered  for  admission  if  his  records 
indicate  outstanding  academic  or  leadership 
aptitudes.  The  final  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  Academy  based  upon  the  level  of  attain- 
ment on  selection  criteria.  Admission  consider- 
ation by  the  Academy  is  automatic  and  action 
by  the  candidate  is  not  required. 

Maximum  acceptable  limits  for  flying 
training  and  non-pilot  training  are  shown  in  the 
catalog  appendix.  Not  all  possible  disqualifying 
defects  are  listed,  but  most  of  those  pertaining 
to  vision,  associated  eye  requirements,  hearing, 
height  and  weight  are  shown. 

ATP  or  ACT  Tests 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy  must  take  either  the  College 
Board  Admissions  Testing  Program  (ATP)  or 
the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT). 
Candidates  winning  appointments  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy  in  previous  years  have  had 
the  following  average  scores: 


Range 

ATP 

Mean 

Verbal  Aptitude 

400-800 

580 

Math  Aptitude 

480-800 

ACT 

660 

English 

18-36 

25 

Social  Sciences 

21-36 

27 

Math 

23-36 

30 

Natural  Sciences 
ATP  Tests 

22-36 

29 

If  a candidate  elects  to  use  the  College 
Board  ATP,  he  will  be  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  consisting  of  a verbal 
section  and  a mathematics  section.  This  test 
is  designed  to  measure  the  student’s  ability  and 
readiness  to  undertake  studies  at  the  college 
level.  The  test  measures  basic  skills  with  em- 
phasis on  the  reasoning  faculty  rather  than 
on  rote  memory.  The  verbal  section  stresses  the 
ability  to  read  with  comprehension,  to  reason 
with  verbal  material,  and  to  perceive  word  re- 
lationships. The  mathematical  section  measures 
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the  ability  to  understand  mathematical  rela- 
tionships and  to  solve  problems. 

A candidate  is  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  take  the  Achievement  Tests  of  the 
College  Board  ATP.  Good  performance  on  the 
Achievement  Tests  may  enhance  a candi- 
date’s chances  for  appointment.  These  tests 
cover  English  composition  and  mathematics. 
The  candidate  will  select  either  Level  I (Stan- 
dard) Mathematics  or  Level  II  (Intensive) 
Mathematics.  Level  I is  recommended  for  those 
who  do  not  have  advanced  high  school  mathe- 
matics. The  Achievement  Tests  are  one  hour, 
multiple  choice  tests  dealing  with  specific  areas 
of  knowledge.  Each  test  requires  knowledge 
of  important  facts  in  a specific  field  of  study 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  reason  with  those  facts. 

The  College  Board  publishes  descrip- 
tive booklets  entitled  “The  SAT,”  “Student 
Bulletin”  and  “Achievement  Tests.”  These 
booklets  contain  information  on  the  ATP  tests 
along  with  registration  instructions.  Most  secon- 
dary schools  have  a supply  of  these  booklets. 
If  a candidate  is  unable  to  obtain  copies  at  his 
school,  he  may  write  to  the  nearest  College 
Board  office  and  request  that  the  booklets  be 
sent  to  him.  Candidates  should  write  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  either  at 
Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540,  or  Box  1025, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94701.  Candidates  who  live  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Texas 
and  states  west  should  write  to  the  California 
office;  others  should  write  the  New  Jersey 
office.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  booklets.  They 
describe  all  tests  given  during  the  school  year. 

It  is  the  candidate’s  responsibility  to  regis- 
ter for  the  ATP  tests.  The  fee  for  each  admin- 
istration of  the  ATP  tests  will  be  paid  by  the 
applicant.  The  candidate  must  choose  the  cen- 
ter where  he  wishes  to  take  the  tests  and  mail 
his  registration  card  and  test  fees  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  board  will 
schedule  the  candidate  to  take  the  tests  at  the 
center  he  chooses  if  the  quotas  have  not  been 
filled;  otherwise  he  will  be  scheduled  at  another 
center  which  may  be  located  in  his  community 
or  usually  not  more  than  75  miles  away. 


ATP  tests  may  be  taken  in  1974  and  1975 
on  the  dates  listed  below.  Registration  must  be 
completed  approximately  six  weeks  prior  to 
the  test  date. 

12  Oct  1974  (SAT  only,  California 
and  Texas  only) 

2 Nov  1974  (SAT  only) 

23  Nov  1974  (Achievement  Tests  only) 

7 Dec  1974  (SAT  only) 

1 1 Jan  1975  (Achievement  Tests  only) 

1 Feb  1975  (SAT  only) 

Scores  on  ATP  tests  taken  prior  to  July 
1974  are  also  acceptable  for  consideration  of 
candidate  qualifications. 

A candidate  can  take  the  tests  more  than 
once  in  an  effort  to  improve  his  previous  scores. 
Each  time  he  registers  for  the  tests,  he  must 
request  the  College  Board  to  send  his  scores 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

ACT  Tests 

If  a candidate  elects  to  use  the  American 
College  Testing  Program,  he  must  take  the 
entire  ACT  battery  consisting  of  four  tests: 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and 
natural  sciences.  The  tests  are  designed  to 
measure  the  student’s  ability  to  perform  the 
kinds  of  intellectual  tasks  typically  performed 
by  college  students.  Most  of  the  test  items 
are  concerned  with  how  the  student  can  apply 
what  he  has  learned  rather  than  with  specific 
or  detailed  subject  matter. 

The  English  Usage  Test  measures  the  stu- 
dent’s understanding  and  use  of  basic  elements 
in  correct  and  effective  writing,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  usage,  phraseology,  style,  and 
organization. 

The  Mathematics  Usage  Test  measures  the 
student’s  mathematical  reasoning  ability.  The 
test  emphasizes  the  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems that  are  encountered  in  many  college  curri- 
cula. It  also  includes  a sampling  of  mathemati- 
cal techniques  covered  in  high  school  courses. 

The  Social  Studies  Reading  Test  is  de- 
signed to  measure  the  reasoning  and  problem 
solving  skills  required  in  social  studies.  It  mea- 
sures the  student’s  comprehension  of  reading 
passages  taken  from  typical  social  studies  ma- 
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terials.  It  also  contains  items  that  test  his  un- 
derstanding of  basic  concepts,  knowledge  of 
information  sources,  and  special  study  skills 
needed  in  college  social  studies. 

The  Natural  Sciences  Reading  Test  meas- 
ures the  reasoning  and  problem  solving  skills 
required  in  the  natural  sciences. 

It  is  the  candidate’s  responsibility  to  reg- 
ister for  the  ACT  tests.  Registration  instruc- 
tions are  contained  in  the  registration  packet 
which  is  available  at  most  secondary  schools. 
If  a candidate  is  unable  to  obtain  a packet,  he 
should  write  to  the  Registration  Department, 
American  College  Testing  Program,  Box  168, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

The  fee  for  each  administration  of  the 
ACT  tests  will  be  paid  by  the  applicant.  The 
candidate  must  choose  the  center  where  he 
wishes  to  take  the  tests  and  mail  his  registration 
packet  and  test  fees  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program.  The  candidate  will  be  sched- 
uled to  take  the  tests  at  the  center  he  chooses 
if  the  quotas  have  not  been  filled;  otherwise  he 
will  be  scheduled  at  another  center  which  may 
be  located  in  his  community  or  usually  not 
more  than  75  miles  away. 

ACT  tests  may  be  taken  in  1974  and 
1975  on  the  dates  listed  below: 

Test  Dates  Registration  Closes 

19  Oct  1974  23  Sep  1974 

14  Dec  1974  18  Nov  1974 

22  Feb  1975  27  Jan  1975 

Scores  on  ACT  tests  taken  prior  19  Octo- 
ber 1974  are  also  acceptable  for  admission 
consideration. 

A candidate  can  take  the  ACT  tests  more 
than  once  in  an  effort  to  improve  his  previous 
scores.  Each  time  he  registers  for  the  tests,  he 
must  request  that  his  scores  be  sent  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Physical  Aptitude  Examination 

Each  candidate  must  take  a Physical 
Aptitude  Examination  (PAE)  consisting  of 
four  exercises  designed  to  measure  coordina- 
tion, strength,  endurance,  speed  and  agility.  A 
list  of  test  items  is  included  in  the  catalog 


appendix.  A candidate  will  be  scheduled  to  take 
the  PAE  at  an  examining  center  designated  by 
the  Academy.  The  PAE  for  the  Military 
Academy  is  acceptable  for  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. However,  it  is  the  applicant’s  responsibil- 
ity to  request  the  West  Point  examination 
facility  to  forward  the  results  to  the  Associate 
Director  of  Admissions,  USAF  Academy, 
Colorado  80840. 

EVALUATION  AND  SELECTION 
OF  CANDIDATES 

Selection  panels,  comprised  of  senior  offi- 
cers assigned  to  the  Academy,  evaluate  can- 
didate qualifications.  Their  evaluations  are 
derived  from  entrance  examination  scores,  rat- 
ings on  prior  academic  and  leadership  perform- 
ance, and  recommendations  contained  in 
documents  submitted  by  school  authorities  and 
Academy  liaison  officers. 

The  selection  panels  recommend  qualified 
candidates  to  fill  the  available  cadet  vacancies 
in  each  nominating  category.  The  recommen- 
dations are  presented  for  approval  to  the 
Academy  Board,  composed  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  key  staff  officers.  The  appoint- 
ment recommendations  are  subject  to  final 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Candidates  who  hold  principal  nomina- 
tions, as  well  as  certain  highly  qualified  candi- 
dates, may  be  notified  of  their  appointments 
as  soon  as  they  meet  all  entrance  requirements. 
All  other  candidates  selected  for  appointments 
will  be  notified  late  in  April  or  early  in  May. 
Since  a few  selected  candidates  may  decline 
their  appointment  offers,  it  is  possible  that 
some  qualified  candidates  may  not  be  notified 
of  appointments  until  shortly  before  the  new 
class  enters. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  CADET 
APPOINTEES 

Documentary  Requirements 
Social  Security  Number 

Any  candidate  who  does  not  have  a social 
security  number  should  apply  for  one.  The 
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application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the 
local  Post  Office  or  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration Office.  Ask  for  Treasury  Department 
Form  SS-5. 

Transcripts  and  Activities  Record 

A candidate  is  required  to  submit  his 
entire  scholastic  record  in  secondary  school 
(and  college  if  he  has  attended),  along  with  his 
current  rank  in  class.  He  is  required  to  submit 
an  activities  record  outlining  his  extracurricular 
performance  while  in  high  school.  These  docu- 
ments are  used  to  evaluate  his  aptitude  and 
capability  for  success  as  an  Academy  cadet. 

Birth  Certificate 

Every  appointee  must  submit  a certificate 
of  birth  issued  by  the  State  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  or  by  the  city  or  county  office  of  birth 
registrations.  The  certificate  must  bear  the  offi- 
cial seal  and  the  signature  of  the  legal  custodian 
of  his  birth  records.  All  items  on  this  record 
must  be  legible.  Baptismal  or  hospital  certifi- 
cates are  not  acceptable.  Birth  certificates  found 
to  be  in  error  should  be  corrected  through  the 
appropriate  office  of  birth  registrations  prior 
to  submission. 

Name  Changes 

A candidate  must  use  his  name  as  it  ap- 
pears on  his  birth  certificate  on  all  official 
records.  If  he  wishes  to  use  a different  name, 
he  must  provide  the  Associate  Director  of  Ad- 
missions with  legal  evidence,  such  as  a court 
order  authorizing  a name  change.  Until  the 
appropriate  documents  are  received,  his  name 
will  be  entered  in  the  records  as  it  appears  on 
his  birth  certificate.  Should  he  receive  a cadet 
appointment,  he  will  be  sworn  in  under  his 
birth  certificate  name  unless  acceptable  docu- 
ments have  been  received  to  substantiate  a 
name  change. 

Adopted  Son 

If  a candidate  is  an  adopted  son  who  is 
claiming  eligibility  in  a nominating  category 
through  his  adoptive  parent,  he  must  submit  a 
copy  of  the  court  order  of  adoption. 


Foreign  Born  Citizens 

If  a candidate  was  born  in  a foreign 
country,  he  must  prove  his  citizenship.  A Cer- 
tificate of  Citizenship,  or  a Report  of  Birth 
(Foreign  Service  Form  No.  240)  issued  by  the 
American  Consulate,  is  acceptable  proof.  Either 
the  original  Foreign  Service  Form  No.  240  or 
a certified  copy  must  be  submitted.  A Certif- 
icate of  Citizenship  may  be  obtained  from  the 
nearest  office  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  upon  presentation  of  proper 
evidence. 

Naturalized  Citizens 

If  a candidate  received  United  States 
citizenship  by  naturalization,  he  must  submit 
a statement  from  a notary  public  indicating 
that  the  notary  has  seen  the  certificate  of 
naturalization.  The  certificate  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  Academy.  The  notary  public  state- 
ment should  be  submitted  including  the  cer- 
tificate number  and  date,  the  candidate’s  full 
name,  and  place  and  date  of  birth  as  they 
appear  on  the  certificate. 

Admission  Deposit 

Each  appointee  will  be  requested  to  de- 
posit $300  before  being  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy. This  deposit  is  necessary  to  help  defray 
the  initial  costs  of  uniforms,  supplies  and  other 
personal  expenses.  All  deposit  checks,  money 
orders  or  bank  drafts,  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and 
mailed  to  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Office, 
USAF  Academy,  Colorado  80840.  In  cases  of 
extreme  hardship  this  deposit  may  be  reduced. 
Requests  for  waiver  should  contain  full  justifi- 
cation. An  appointee  who  is  unable  to  make  a 
full  deposit  will  receive  reduced  money  allow- 
ances until  his  account  reaches  the  level  as 
prescribed  for  compensation. 

The  $300  deposit  is  supplemented  by  a 
$600  credit  at  time  of  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy. The  $600  is  an  interest  free  loan  ad- 
vanced by  the  government  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  uniforms  and  equipment  required  during 
the  first  year.  This  loan  must  be  repaid  during 
the  time  a cadet  is  in  training.  The  repayment 
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is  accomplished  by  recouping  from  the  cadet 
the  portion  of  his  monthly  pay  not  required  for 
books,  clothing,  laundry,  income  tax,  and  other 
required  items  of  expense.  Recoupment  con- 
tinues until  the  $600  is  repaid. 

Cadets  who  are  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  Academy  prior  to  repayment  of  the 
$600  will  have  all  excess  pay  and  allowances 
applied  against  the  indebtedness.  If  the  indebt- 
edness is  not  satisfied  by  such  application  of 
funds,  the  cadets  are  permitted  to  turn  in 
enough  clothing  and  equipment  of  a distinctive 
military  nature  to  liquidate  the  remaining  bal- 
ance. Cadets  who  are  voluntarily  separated  for 
their  own  convenience  are  required  to  repay  in 
full  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness. 


Travel  Expenses 

Except  for  a member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  is  provided  transportation  under  joint 
travel  regulations,  each  appointee  is  normally 
allowed  six  cents  per  mile  for  travel  expenses 
to  the  Academy  from  his  home  in  the  United 
States  or  point  of  entry  into  the  country.  Travel 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  normally  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  six 
cents  per  mile  for  land  travel  and  actual  cost  of 
travel  by  commercial  ship  or  air,  provided  gov- 
ernment transportation  is  not  available.  Travel 
allowances  will  be  credited  to  the  individual’s 
account  following  admission  unless  he  makes 
a specific  request  that  the  money  be  sent  to  his 
parents.  If  the  allowance  is  credited  to  his 
account,  he  may  apply  the  sum  toward  his 
admission  deposit. 


SERVICE  OBLIGATIONS 

Soon  after  in-processing  you  will  be  asked 
to  take  the  following  Oath  of  Allegiance: 

“I,  (name), 

having  been  appointed  an  Air  Force  cadet 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I am 
about  to  enter.  So  Flelp  Me  God.” 

A cadet  who  enters  the  Academy  directly 
from  civilian  life  assumes  a military  service 
obligation  of  six  years  after  he  takes  the  above 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  A service  obligation  is 
required  under  public  law  (Title  10,  U.S.C. 
657)  by  anyone  who  enters  any  component  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, as  a cadet,  your  service  obligation  will  be 
no  different  from  a high  school  classmate  of 
yours  who  enlists  in  the  national  guard  or 
reserves  or  one  of  the  active  branches  of  the 
Army  or  Navy.  Further,  this  obligation  does 
not  mean  that  you  cannot  resign  while  you  are 
at  the  Academy.  If  you  request  to  resign,  it 
currently  is  Air  Force  policy  to  completely 
discharge  fourth  and  third  classmen  (freshman 
and  sophomores)  from  the  Academy.  Dis- 
charge, as  used  here,  is  a complete  severance 
from  all  military  status  — active  or  otherwise. 
Although  the  law  states  that  everyone  who 
enters  the  Air  Force  Academy  is  subject  to  call 
to  active  duty  if  he  resigns,  the  current  policy 
is  to  call  to  active  duty  only  second  and  first 
classmen  (juniors  and  seniors). 

You  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement, 
with  the  consent  of  your  parents  or  guardian 
if  a minor,  that  you  will  fulfill  the  following 
obligations: 

1.  Complete  the  Academy  course  of  instruc- 
tion, unless  you  are  disenrolled  from  the 
Academy  by  competent  authority. 
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2.  Accept  an  appointment  and  serve  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  a Regular  com- 
ponent of  one  of  the  armed  services  for 
five  years  after  graduation. 

3.  If  authorized  to  resign  from  the  Regular 
component  before  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
your  graduation,  serve  as  a commissioned 
officer  in  the  Reserve  component  until  the 
sixth  anniversary. 

4.  If  disenrolled  from  the  Academy  before 
graduation,  you  will  be  subject  to  the  sep- 
aration policies  listed  below  which  apply 
to  all  service  academies.  Application  of 
these  policies  will  be  governed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requirements  for  the 
Active  and  Reserve  components  and  the 
national  manpower  needs. 

Legal  Provisions 

1.  A cadet  who  enters  the  Academy  directly 
from  civilian  status  assumes  a military 
service  obligation  of  six  years  (Title  10, 
U.S.C.  651). 

2.  A cadet  who  enters  the  Academy  from  the 
Regular  or  Reserve  component  of  any  ser- 
vice, upon  separation  from  cadet  status, 
normally  will  revert  to  his  former  status 
for  the  completion  of  any  prior  service 
obligation  (Title  10,  U.S.C.  516).  How- 
ever, completion  or  partial  completion  of 
a prior  service  obligation  by  a separated 
cadet  who  entered  from  this  status  does 
not  necessarily  exempt  him  from  transfer 
to  a Reserve  component  and  call  to  active 
duty  (Title  10,  U.S.C.  9348). 

3.  A cadet  who  does  not  fulfill  his  agreement 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruction  and 
accept  a commission  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  component  in 
an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  and  may  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  a period  of 
time  which  cannot  exceed  four  years  (Title 
10,  U.S.C.  9348b). 

General  Policy 

1.  A cadet  who  is  separated  from  the  Acad- 
emy because  of  physical  disability  or  be- 
cause of  demonstrated  unsuitability  or 
unfitness  for  military  service  will  be  dis- 
charged in  accordance  with  current  reg- 
ulations of  the  Air  Force. 

2.  A cadet  who  tenders  a resignation  will  be 
required  to  state  a specific  reason  for  his 
action.  The  Air  Force  will  establish  ap- 


propriate procedures  to  decide  whether 
each  case  comes  under  the  criteria  to  de- 
termine what  constitutes  unfitness  or  un- 
suitability for  military  service. 

3.  A cadet  who  is  separated  and  who  entered 
the  Academy  from  the  Regular  or  Reserve 
component  of  any  service  normally  will 
revert  to  his  former  status  under  the  ap- 
propriate statutory  provisions.  However, 
he  may  be  transferred  to  a Reserve  compo- 
nent in  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  and 
may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  under  ap- 
propriate statutory  provisions. 

Specific  Policy  for  Cadets  Who  Were  Not  in  a 

Regular  or  Reserve  Status  Upon  Admission  to 

the  Service  Academy 

1.  Fourth  and  Third  Classmen  ( Freshmen 
and  Sophomores).  Any  fourth  or  third 
classman  who  is  separated  or  whose  resig- 
nation is  accepted  will  be  discharged  in 
accordance  with  current  regulations  of  the 
Air  Force.  A resignation  by  a fourth  or 
third  classman  will  be  accepted  when 
found  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
service.  (This  means  that  you  normally 
may  resign  without  an  active  duty  com- 
mitment at  any  time  prior  to  the  start  of 
your  third  year  at  the  Academy.) 

2.  Second  and  First  Classmen  (Juniors  and 
Seniors).  A second  classman  who  is  sep- 
arated prior  to  the  start  of  the  second  class 
academic  year  will  be  discharged  in  accor- 
dance with  current  regulations  of  the  Air 
Force.  With  the  beginning  of  the  second 
class  academic  year,  a cadet  who  resigns 
or  separated  prior  to  completing  the  course 
of  instruction,  except  for  physical  disabil- 
ity, unfitness,  or  suitability,  will  normally 
be  transferred  to  the  Reserve  component 
in  an  enlisted  status  and  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  not  more  than  two  years. 
This  same  rule,  under  the  same  conditions, 
applies  to  a first  classman,  and  carries  an 
active  duty  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years.  When  separation  occurs  as  a result 
of  deficiencies,  which  are  not  considered 
willful,  the  active  duty  provision  may  be 
waived. 

3.  Refusal  to  Accept  Commission.  Any  first 
classman  who  completes  the  instruction 
and  declines  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
a commissioned  officer  will  be  transferred 
to  the  appropriate  enlisted  grade  and 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  four  years. 
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PREPARATION  GUIDANCE 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

It  is  important  to  start  preparing  for  the 
Academy  well  in  advance  of  admission.  Aca- 
demic, leadership  and  physical  preparation  may 
even  begin  on  the  junior  high  school  level.  In 
senior  high,  a young  man  should  definitely  fol- 
low the  program  of  preparation  outlined  in 
this  chapter. 

A student  preparing  for  the  Academy 
should  be  diligent  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the 
proper  background.  He  should  learn  how  to 
study  effectively  and  budget  his  time  to  an  ad- 
vantage, for  this  is  expected  of  every  cadet  at 
the  Academy.  To  be  successful,  a cadet  must 
give  maximum  effort  to  the  Academy  curricu- 
lum of  academic  studies,  military  instruction, 
and  physical  education. 

High  school  counselors  and  Air  Force 
Academy  Liaison  Officers  may  provide  helpful 
assistance  to  individual  students  with  a specific 
program  of  preparation. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  a 
young  man  to  know  is  when  to  apply  for  the 
Academy.  If  he  wants  to  enter  immediately 
after  graduation  from  high  school,  as  most 
cadets  do,  he  must  apply  well  in  advance.  It  is 
advisable  to  apply  for  a Congressional  nomina- 
tion during  the  spring  of  his  junior  year.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  nominate  their  candidates  from 


May  through  January  for  the  cadet  class  enter- 
ing the  following  July.  Young  men  who  apply 
early  usually  stand  a better  chance  of  receiving 
a nomination. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  inter- 
ested in  nominating  the  student  who  has  ex- 
celled academically  in  high  school,  who  has 
demonstrated  his  leadership  potential  through 
school  activities,  who  is  physically  fit,  who  is 
liked  and  respected  by  his  associates,  and  who 
has  a strong  desire  to  pursue  a military  career. 

If  a student  was  not  successful  in  obtaining 
an  appointment  to  enter  in  July  following  his 
high  school  graduation,  he  may  try  for  the 
Academy  class  entering  the  following  year.  The 
Academy  encourages  prospective  candidates  to 
attend  a preparatory  school  or  a civilian  college 
or  university  during  the  intervening  year. 

Academic  Preparation 

An  Academy  candidate  is  required  to  take 
either  the  College  Board  Admissions  Testing 
Program  (ATP)  or  the  American  College  Test- 
ing Program  (ACT)  which  cover  mathematics 
and  English.  These  tests  measure  a candidate’s 
potential  for  success  in  the  cadet  academic  pro- 
gram of  the  Academy.  A student  preparing  for 
the  Academy  is  advised  to  take  one  or  both 
of  these  testing  programs  in  his  high  school 
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junior  year.  If  his  scores  are  low  in  certain 
areas,  he  will  have  time  to  improve  through 
further  counseling  and  study.  When  he  retakes 
the  tests  as  an  Academy  candidate  in  his  senior 
year,  his  scores  may  show  considerable  im- 
provement. If  a student’s  scores  are  high  when 
he  takes  the  tests  as  a junior,  he  will  not  be 
required  to  retake  the  tests,  although  he  may 
do  so  if  he  chooses. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year,  a 
student  should  obtain  the  ATP  and/or  ACT 
testing  dates  through  his  school  counselor.  It  is 
the  student’s  responsibility  to  register  for  the 
tests.  The  College  Board  conducts  a Prelimi- 
nary Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  which  provides 
excellent  preparation  and  experience  for  the 
ATP  tests.  It  is  given  in  October  each  year. 

To  obtain  the  proper  academic  background 
for  the  ATP  or  ACT  tests,  a student  should 
definitely  take  the  following  subjects  in  high 
school  and  strive  for  above  average  grades  in 
his  class  work: 

Mathematics  — 4 units 

Studies  should  include  basic  and  advanced 
algebra,  trigonometry,  and  plane  geometry. 

English  — 4 units 

The  following  subject  areas  are  recom- 
mended as  an  additional  background  for  the 
academic  program.  A prospective  candidate 
should  try  to  take  as  many  courses  as  possible 
which  embrace  these  areas  in  the  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  humanities. 

Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

General  Science 
Advanced  Mathmatics 
Mechanical  Drawing 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Economics 

American  Government 
History 
Geography 
Psychology 
Foreign  Languages 
Public  Speaking 


Typing  is  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
above  courses.  Typewriters  are  available  to  the 
cadets  for  preparing  reports. 

Each  cadet  at  the  Academy  is  required  to 
take  one  foreign  language,  either  German, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Spanish,  French  or  Russian. 
A high  school  background  in  one  of  these 
languages  is  helpful.  The  student  who  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  a language  in  high  school 
should  select  one  language  and  take  as  many 
years  of  instruction  in  it  as  possible.  Three 
years  of  instruction  are  considered  desirable  for 
the  best  preparation.  Either  Russian  or  German 
is  appropriate  for  cadets  who  may  desire  to 
major  in  the  sciences. 

The  Academy  does  not  require  specific 
school  courses  or  credits  for  entrance.  A candi- 
date does  not  have  to  be  a high  school  graduate 
to  gain  admittance.  However,  one  who  has  not 
graduated  from  high  school  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission may  lack  the  proper  background  to 
accomplish  the  cadet  program  of  education. 

A high  school  student  preparing  for  the 
Academy  should  try  to  achieve  excellent  grades. 
A majority  of  the  cadets  have  ranked  in  the  top 
quarter  of  their  graduating  classes.  The  Acad- 
emy considers  that  a candidate  has  an  adequate 
grade  average  if  he  ranks  in  the  upper  forty 
percent  of  his  class.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
a student  who  ranks  below  forty  percent  to 
obtain  further  preparation  in  college  or  pre- 
paratory school.  The  Academy  does  not  at- 
tempt to  recommend  specific  schools  for  prepa- 
ration. Any  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education  which  offers  a broad  curriculum  in 
the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  should  provide 
adequate  preparation  for  the  Academy. 

College  credits  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Academy  if  the  courses  correspond  to  those  in 
the  cadet  curriculum  and  an  acceptable  grade 
level  has  been  achieved.  Cadets  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  college  level  high  school 
courses,  or  those  who  have  acquired  extensive 
knowledge  of  a subject  without  taking  a course, 
may  take  validation  examinations  after  admis- 
sion in  an  effort  to  obtain  credit  for  comparable 
Academy  prescribed  courses.  Placement/vali- 
dation examinations  are  administered  to  each 
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new  cadet  in  the  following  subjects:  English, 
history,  geography,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
political  science,  and  foreign  language. 

Cadets  who  have  made  high  scores  on  Col- 
lege Board  Advanced  Placement  tests  may 
receive  validation  credit  for  comparable  Acad- 
emy courses.  Young  men  preparing  for  the 
Academy  who  have  taken  advanced  place- 
ment courses  in  high  school  are  urged  to  take 
the  related  advanced  placement  tests.  The  ad- 
vanced placement  tests  are  administered  in  May 
of  each  year  at  College  Board  examining  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country.  Registration  in 
advance,  including  payment  of  fee,  is  necessary. 
Information  on  registration  procedures,  fees, 
testing  dates,  and  examining  centers  is  con- 
tained in  the  bulletin,  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations,  available  without  charge.  This 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examina- 
tions at  one  of  the  following  addresses:  Box 
592,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540,  or  Box  1025, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94701. 

A cadet  who  demonstrates  acceptable 
achievement  in  a subject  through  college  trans- 
fer credit  or  validation  examination  will  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  comparable  Academy 
course  at  an  accelerated  rate  or  to  omit  the 
course  and  take  an  appropriate  substitute.  No 
matter  how  many  courses  a cadet  may  validate 
or  transfer,  he  must  enter  as  a fourth  class- 
man  and  spend  four  years  at  the  Academy. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Academy 
should  plan  to  transfer  credit  or  validate  courses 
whenever  possible.  Cadets  who  have  done  so 
will  be  able  to  complete  prescribed  courses 
sooner,  thus  leaving  more  time  in  their  schedule 
to  gain  depth  in  a subject  area  or  prepare  for 
post  graduate  study.  Many  Academy  graduates 
will  have  opportunities  for  advanced  study  at 
civilian  universities  or  Air  Force  technical 
schools. 

Leadership  Preparation 

All  phases  of  the  Academy  curriculum  are 
devoted  to  preparing  the  cadet  for  leadership 
in  the  Air  Force.  Active  participation  in  high 


school  extracurricular  activities  provides  valu- 
able experience  in  preparing  for  positions  of 
leadership  responsibility. 

A young  man  preparing  for  the  Academy 
should  participate  in  extracurricular  activities, 
both  athletic  and  non-athletic,  to  demonstrate 
his  leadership  potential.  The  Academy  considers 
a candidate’s  potential  to  be  greater  through 
real  distinction  in  a small  number  of  activities 
than  to  participate  in  many  activities  without 
evidence  of  leadership.  The  Academy  consid- 
ers the  following  to  be  evidence  of  leadership 
potential. 

1.  Class  officers  or  student  government 
officers. 

2.  Participation  and  achievement  in  athletics 
(football,  baseball,  basketball,  track  and 
other  sports) . 

3.  Meritorious  awards  in  academic  or  leader- 
ship activities  (Citizenship  Award,  Boys 
State  Delegate,  Boys  Nation). 

4.  Participation  and  achievement  in  public 
speaking,  debate,  dramatics,  publications 
or  musical  activities. 

5.  Participation  and  achievement  in  the 
Scouts,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  or  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps. 

A candidate  who  must  work  to  provide 
family  financial  assistance  will  be  given  special 
consideration  by  the  Academy  if  he  cannot 
participate  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Physical  Preparation 

All  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Academy  should  maintain  a high  degree  of 
physical  fitness  through  participation  in  sports 
and  through  proper  care  of  health.  There  is  a 
definite  correlation  between  physical  fitness  and 
the  ability  to  succeed  in  the  cadet  program  of 
education  and  leadership  training. 

A physical  aptitude  examination  is  given 
to  each  candidate  to  measure  his  coordination, 
strength,  endurance  and  agility.  Candidates  may 
prepare  for  this  examination  by  engaging  regu- 
larly in  vigorous  physical  activity  such  as  run- 
ning, exercises  and  sports. 

A cadet’s  first  two  months  at  the  Academy 
are  devoted  to  a strenuous  physical  program  of 
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basic  cadet  training.  Physical  exertion  is  re- 
quired from  morning  until  night  as  the  cadet 
goes  through  physical  conditioning  and  military 
training.  A basic  cadet  must  be  conditioned  to 
meet  the  stringent  physical  demands  that  will 
be  placed  upon  him.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
candidate  prepare  in  advance  and  build  up  his 
physical  endurance  through  the  following  ath- 
letic activities. 

1.  Participate  in  vigorous  competitive  team 
sports  such  as  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball and  track. 

2.  Participate  in  individual  sports  requiring 
sustained  physical  effort  such  as  swimming, 
tennis,  handball  or  squash.  It  is  important 
for  a young  man  to  learn  how  to  swim 
before  he  enters  the  Academy. 

3.  Perform  strenuous  conditioning  exercises 
until  many  repetitions  of  each  exercise  can 
be  accomplished  without  undue  physical 
strain.  Push-ups,  pull-ups,  sit-ups  and  other 
exercises  are  recommended  emphasizing 
development  of  strength  in  legs,  arms  and 
shoulders. 

4.  Perform  sustained  distance  running  in  a 
daily  workout  program.  One  mile  runs  are 
recommended,  with  alternate  running  and 
walking  at  first  and  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  of  running. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Three  non-profit  agencies,  the  Falcon 
Foundation,  the  Gertrude  Skelly  Trust,  and  the 
General  Henry  H.  Arnold  Educational  Fund, 
provide  educational  assistance  programs  to 
enable  deserving  young  men  to  better  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  Air  Force  Academy.  These 
agencies  have  no  official  connection  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force  or  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. Neither  do  they  have  any  connection  with 
the  Air  Force  Academy  Foundation  which 
raises  funds  to  provide  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities  for  the  Academy. 

The  Falcon  Foundation 

The  Falcon  Foundation  provides  prepara- 
tory scholarships  annually  for  highly  motivated 
and  qualified  young  men  seeking  admission  to 


the  Academy  and  a career  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  through  prepara- 
tory schools  to  deserving  young  men  who  need 
additional  academic  preparation. 

The  Foundation  makes  annual  cash  grants 
for  these  scholarships  to  specific  preparatory 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  nation.  Applica- 
tion for  scholarships  and  information  concern- 
ing the  schools  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Falcon  Foundation,  Post  Office  Box  611,  Dal- 
las, Texas  75206.  Completed  applications  must 
be  received  by  the  Falcon  Foundation  by  1 
May  each  year. 

The  Gertrude  Skelly  Trust 

The  late  Gertrude  Skelly  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, wife  of  William  G.  Skelly,  founder  of 
the  Skelly  Oil  Company,  established  this  trust 
fund.  Scholarships  from  the  fund  will  be 
awarded  only  to  sons,  adopted  sons  or  step-sons 
of  active,  retired,  or  deceased  career  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  A 
young  man  should  not  apply  unless  his  father 
was  or  is  a career  member  of  the  armed  forces. 
Complete  information  on  applications  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  Gertrude  Skelly 
Trust  Fund,  Post  Office  Box  1349,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  74101. 

The  General  Henry  H.  Arnold 
Educational  Fund 

Sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Aid  Society, 
this  fund  provides  educational  assistance  to  sons 
of  Air  Force  personnel.  Assistance  is  limited 
to  college  and  preparatory  schools  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  The  applicant  may  make  his 
own  choice  of  an  accredited  school.  An  applica- 
tion blank  may  be  requested  from:  Director,  Air 
Force  Aid  Society,  National  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C.  20333.  An  application  blank 
is  not  available  at  Aid  Society  sections  on  Air 
Force  installations.  The  completed  application, 
including  qualifications  and  need  for  financial 
assistance,  must  be  returned  to  the  Air  Force 
Aid  Society  not  later  than  31  January  preced- 
ing the  fall  of  the  year  the  applicant  plans  to 
enter  college  or  preparatory  school. 
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THE  ACADEMY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


An  Air  Force  Academy  Preparatory 
School  is  conducted  for  selected  members  of 
the  Regular  and  Reserve  components  of  the 
Air  Force  and  for  other  eligible  military  nomi- 
nees. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  intensive  in- 
struction in  English  and  mathematics  to  assist 
students  in  preparing  for  the  Academy  entrance 
examinations.  It  also  prepares  students  for  the 
academic,  military  and  physical  training  pro- 
grams of  the  Academy.  The  regular  Prepara- 
tory School  program  starts  in  August  and 
continues  through  May. 

A member  of  any  one  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices on  extended  active  duty  may  apply  for 
the  Preparatory  School  through  his  unit  com- 
mander. Details  of  application  and  eligibility 
are  outlined  in  a joint  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  regulation  entitled  “Air  Force 
Academy  Preparatory  School.”  (Specific  regu- 
lation numbers  are  AFR  53-14,  SUPERS 
INST.  1530.491C,  and  MCO  1530.51B.)  Ap- 
plications for  the  class  entering  in  August 
should  be  submitted  before  31  May. 

To  apply  for  an  appointment  to  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  must  be  on  active  duty  and 
have  received  a nomination  from  a Member  of 
Congress  or  other  authorized  nominating  au- 
thority. Members  of  the  other  services  are  not 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  Academy  under 
the  Regular  or  Reserve  categories. 


Members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  not  on  extended  active 
duty  but  in  active  Ready  Reserve  assignments 
are  eligible  for  nomination  under  the  Reserve 
component  and  may  apply  for  the  Preparatory 
School.  Applications  should  reach  the  Associate 
Director  of  Admissions  before  31  May.  Air 
National  Guardsmen  who  are  selected  must 
then  be  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  From 
Reserve  status,  candidates  will  be  called  to 
active  duty  to  attend  the  Preparatory  School. 

Academy  candidates  who  were  not  offered 
appointments,  but  whose  records  indicate  that 
they  may  improve  their  chances  by  additional 
academic  preparation,  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  assignments  to  the  Acad- 
emy Preparatory  School.  Candidates  eligible  to 
be  considered  will  be  notified  in  late  April  or 
early  May.  If  a candidate  is  selected  to  attend 
the  school,  he  must  be  willing  to  join  the  Re- 
serve for  a six  year  commitment. 

Selection  of  students  for  the  Preparatory 
School  is  made  by  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
Selection  is  based  on  the  applicant’s  high  school 
academic  record,  his  extracurricular  activities, 
and  the  results  of  mental  and  medical  examina- 
tions. Selection  for  the  Preparatory  School,  or 
completion  of  the  course,  in  no  way  guarantees 
the  student  an  appointment  to  the  Academy. 
The  Preparatory  School  student  must  follow  the 
same  procedure  for  obtaining  a nomination  and 
competing  for  an  appointment  as  any  other 
member  of  the  Regular  or  Reserve  components. 

Active  duty  airmen  who  are  eliminated 
from  the  school  or  fail  to  obtain  Academy  ap- 
pointments will  be  reported  for  reassignment 
within  the  Air  Force.  Reservists  who  have  been 
called  to  active  duty  will  be  released  from  duty 
but  will  be  required  to  fulfill  the  remainder  of 
their  six  year  Reserve  obligation. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  Pre- 
paratory School  is  contained  in  a brochure 
available  upon  request  from  the  Director  of 
Candidate  Advisory  Service,  USAF  Academy, 
Colorado  80840. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Air  Force  Academy  admissions  proce- 
dures are  not  complicated,  but  an  applicant 
must  follow  the  requirements  specifically  as 
outlined  in  the  Admissions  and  Preparation 
chapters  of  this  catalog.  To  provide  assistance 
to  the  applicant  in  understanding  the  most  im- 
portant facts,  the  questions  that  previous  appli- 
cants have  most  frequently  asked  are  given 
below  with  appropriate'  answers. 

Q.  Who  can  become  a cadet? 

A.  Admission  is  open  to  young  men  of  good 
moral  character  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  national  origin.  Candidates  must 


be  citizens  of  the  United  States  (unless 
applying  as  an  Allied  Student  from  the 
American  Republics  or  the  Philippines). 
A candidate  must  be  unmarried  and  must 
be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  not  past 
his  22nd  birthday  on  1 July  of  the  year 
of  admission. 

Q.  How  do  I apply  to  become  a cadet? 

A.  You  must  apply  in  one  or  more  of  the  nomi- 
nating categories  authorized  by  law  before 
you  can  be  considered.  85%  of  the  autho- 
rized nominations  are  allotted  to  Members 
of  Congress. 
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Q.  I don’t  know  my  Congressman  or  Senators. 
How  can  I get  a nomination? 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  them  personally. 
Apply  to  your  Congressional  Represen- 
tative and  to  both  of  your  Senators  by 
mail,  following  the  application  format  in 
this  catalog.  Each  Member  of  Congress 
is  authorized  to  have  five  of  his  appoin- 
tees attending  the  Academy  at  any  one 
time.  Each  Congressman  is  permitted  to 
nominate  up  to  ten  candidates  for  each 
vacancy  he  has.  Nominations  are  made 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  evi- 
denced by  candidate  school  records  and 
tests.  If  you  receive  a nomination,  but  are 
not  selected  to  fill  the  Congressman’s 
vacancy  you  will  still  have  a chance  to 
become  a cadet  if  you  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions. Each  year  several  hundred  of  the 
best  qualified  alternate  Congressional  nom- 
inees are  appointed  to  bring  the  entering 
class  up  to  authorized  strength. 

Q.  When  should  I apply  for  a Congressional 
nomination? 

A.  The  best  time  to  apply  is  during  the  spring 
of  your  junior  year  in  high  school.  Some 
Congressmen  have  application  deadlines 
as  early  as  a year  before  the  entrance  date 
of  the  new  class  in  July.  Congressmen  are 
asked  to  submit  all  nominations  to  the 
Academy  no  later  than  January  31st  of 
the  year  the  class  enters. 

Q.  I am  in  college  now.  Is  it  too  late  to  enter 
the  Academy? 

A.  Not  as  long  as  you  would  not  be  past  your 
22nd  birthday  on  1 July  of  the  year  of 
admission.  But  you  must  remain  at  the 
Academy  for  four  years  even  though  you 
have  had  previous  college  credit. 

Q.  My  father  was  in  the  armed  forces.  Will 
this  help  me  to  get  a nomination? 

A.  Sons  of  career  members  of  the  regular  and 
reserve  forces  who  are  on  active  duty  or 
who  are  retired  may  apply  under  the 
Presidential  category.  They  may  also 
apply  for  a Congressional  nomination. 


Q.  If  I received  a nomination  but  failed  to 
receive  an  appointment,  am  I eligible  to 
apply  for  the  Academy  again? 

A.  Yes,  but  you  must  obtain  a new  nomina- 
tion to  become  a candidate  again. 

Q.  Can  I apply  for  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Preparatory  School  if  I don’t  receive  an 
appointment  to  the  Academy? 

A.  An  Academy  candidate  who  fails  to  receive 
an  appointment  will  automatically  be 
evaluated  for  possible  admission  to  the 
Prep  School.  If  he  meets  the  criteria  he 
will  be  invited  to  apply  for  admission 
when  he  receives  his  candidate  status 
notice  in  May.  If  selected  for  the  Prep 
School  he  must  be  willing  to  enlist  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  for  six  years. 

Q.  Do  the  admissions  tests  count  a great  deal 
in  selection  of  candidates  for  Academy 
appointments? 

A.  Each  candidate  is  required  to  take  either 
the  College  Board  Admissions  Testing 
Program  or  the  American  College  Testing 
Program.  The  results  of  these  tests  do 
weigh  heavily  in  the  Academy’s  overall 
evaluation  of  a candidate.  Because  the 
scores  are  important,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  one  of  these  testing  programs  in  your 
junior  year  in  high  school.  This  will  indi- 
cate your  scholastic  qualifications  and 
enable  you  to  prepare  additionally  if  your 
scores  are  not  high  enough.  After  you 
become  a candidate,  you  can  retake  the 
tests  in  your  senior  year. 

Q.  How  do  I go  about  taking  these  tests? 

A.  See  your  guidance  counselor  to  obtain 
registration  instructions.  It  is  your  respon- 
sibility to  register  for  the  tests  and  to  have 
your  scores  forwarded  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Q.  Should  I have  my  test  results  sent  to  my 
Congressman  and  Senators? 

A.  Some  Members  of  Congress  will  consider, 
as  part  of  their  evaluation  of  applicants, 
the  results  of  these  examinations.  You  may 
desire  to  write  directly  to  them  to  find  out 
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what  their  policies  and  requirements  are, 
or  you  may  receive  these  instructions  from 
them  after  applying. 

Q.  I have  nominations  to  both  West  Point 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  I take  two  medical  examinations? 

A.  No,  a Service  Academy  Medical  Examina- 
tion is  acceptable  for  all  service  academies. 

Q.  What  part  of  the'  medical  examination  gives 
the  most  difficulty  to  candidates? 

A.  The  eye  examination.  70%  of  the  candi- 
dates admitted  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
must  be  pilot  qualified  by  having  20/20 
vision  uncorrected  by  glasses.  Candidates 
who  are  not  pilot  or  navigator  qualified 
will  be  considered  for  admission  if  they 
have  outstanding  academic  or  leadership 
aptitudes.  To  be  considered,  the  refractive 
error  must  not  be  excessive  and  vision 
must  be  correctable  to  20/20  with  glasses. 

Q.  If  I qualify  to  be  a pilot  am  I required  to 
take  pilot  training? 

A.  It  is  not  mandatory,  but  a majority  of  the 
pilot-qualified  cadets  have  volunteered  to 
enter  pilot  training  following  graduation 
from  the  Academy.  There  are  many  other 
career  areas  open  to  Academy  graduates 
besides  flying  specialties. 

Q.  What  is  my  military  service  obligation  on 
graduation? 

A.  The  total  military  service  obligation  of  an 
Academy  graduate  is  six  years.  Current 
directives  require  five  of  these  to  be  on 
active  duty  as  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
following  graduation. 

Q.  What  if  I cannot  make  the  required  grades 
at  the  Academy? 

A.  In  that  case  you  would  be  dismissed  for 
deficiency.  The  Academy  gives  cadets 
opportunities  to  receive  additional  aca- 
demic instruction  in  an  effort  to  improve 
grades  and  avoid  dismissal,  if  possible. 

Q.  How  can  I prepare  for  the  Air  Force 
Academy  to  improve  my  chances  of  re- 
ceiving a nomination  and  an  appointment. 


A.  You  will  be  assured  of  the  most  adequate 
preparation  if  you  start  on  the  junior  high 
level  to  acquire  an  adequate  background 
in  English  and  mathematics.  Continue 
your  preparation  in  senior  high  with  in- 
tensive English  and  math  courses  and 
take  additional  courses  to  enhance  your 
preparation  such  as:  physics,  biology, 
chemistry,  foreign  language,  history,  gov- 
ernment, and  geography.  Completing  other 
basic  courses  in  the  sciences,  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  will  be  helpful. 

Q.  Do  I have  to  be  an  “A”  student  to  get 
into  the  Academy? 

A.  No.  But  you  should  strive  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  grades  and  to  rank  in  the  upper 
40%  of  your  class  scholastically. 

Q.  Will  it  help  my  chances  if  I participate  in 
sports  and  other  extracurricular  activities? 

A.  Yes,  definitely.  A student  should  seek  to 
develop  the  personal  traits  which  will 
mark  him  as  a leader  in  school  and  com- 
munity activities.  The  Academy  evaluates 
a candidate’s  leadership  potential  by  his 
record  of  extracurricular  activities,  or  in 
lieu  of  those  activities,  the  jobs  he  has 
held  are  considered. 

Q.  What  are  the  admissions  opportunities  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  for  members  of 
minority  groups? 

A.  Opportunities  are  excellent.  Currently, 
the  Air  Force  Academy  is  making  an 
extensive  effort  to  contact  minority  group 
members  who  otherwise  might  not  apply 
for  admission. 

Q.  Will  I have  difficulty  qualifying  academ- 
ically if  I am  a member  of  a minority 
group? 

A.  Not  if  you  have  prepared  yourself  ade- 
quately in  advance  by  following  the  Acad- 
emy’s advice  in  the  Preparation  chapter 
of  the  catalog.  If  you  need  special  assis- 
tance or  advice  on  preparation,  write  to 
the  Minority  Affairs  Division  of  Candidate 
Advisory  Service,  USAF  Academy,  Colo- 
rado 80840. 
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LIAISON  OFFICER  COORDINATORS 


Liaison  Officer  Coordinators  are  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers,  not  on  active  duty,  who  act  as 
admissions  counselors  for  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Anyone  interested  in  receiving  counseling  assis- 
tance should  write  or  call  the  nearest  Liaison  Officer  Coordinator. 


Alabama 

Lt.  Col.  Herbert  E.  Howie 
322  Dolphin  St. 

Gulf  Breeze,  FL  32561 
Ph:  904-932-3198 


Alaska 

Lt.  Col.  Stanley  D.  Constantine 
Box  207 

Douglas,  AK  99824 
Ph:  907-586-6266 


Arizona 

Col.  Dean  E.  Smith 
P.0.  Box  802 
Tempe,  AZ  85281 
Ph:  602-967-6370 


Arkansas 

Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  R.  Walker 
Route  2,  Box  43 
Russellville,  AR  72801 
Ph:  501-967-3509 


California 

Lt.  Col.  Roy  C.  Niebuhr 

8256  Tuscany  Ave. 

Playa  Del  Rey,  CA  90191 
Ph:  213-821-2277 

Maj.  William  J.  Gunther 

12576  Perla  Court 
San  Diego,  CA  92128 
Ph:  714-487-2235 

Col.  Robert  J.  O’Donnell 
16871  Lark  Lane 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  92649 
Ph:  213-592-2945 


Maj.  Caesar  A.  Ricci 
23671  Ironwood  Ave. 
Sunnymead,  CA  92388 
Ph:  714-653-3349 

Col.  Everett  E.  Barnes 

2901  East  Cortez  Ave. 

West  Covina,  CA  91791 
Ph:  213-332-3061 

Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Madden 

12590  E.  Morningside  Lane 
Clovis,  CA  93612 
Ph:  209-299-7764 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  H.  Middough 

1006  Mercer  Ave. 

Ojai,  CA  93023 
Ph:  805-646-2862 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  S.  Anderson 

399  Riverview  Dr. 

Auburn,  CA  95603 
Ph:  916-885-0343 
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Lt.  Col.  Lloyd  H.  Parry 

1762  Alray  Dr. 

Concord,  CA  94520 
Ph:  415-682-8364 

Lt.  Col.  Nairne  F.  Ward,  Jr. 

84  Adam  Way 
Atherton,  CA  94025 
Ph:  415-368-9846 


Colorado 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  S.  Peraro 

5830  South  Delaware 
Littleton,  CO  80120 
Ph:  303-798-5977 


Connecticut 

Col.  Eugene  A.  Scalise 
62  Lenti  Terrace 
Glastonbury,  CT  06033 
Ph:  203-633-2953 


Delaware 

Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Collins 
Box  175 

Dagsboro,  DE  19939 
Ph:  302-732-6022 


Florida 

Col.  Joseph  V.  Fedale 

4908  Quincy  St. 

Tampa,  FL  33611 
Ph:  813-832-2801 

Col.  H.  S.  Pickering,  Jr. 
417  N.W.  120th  St. 
Miami,  FL  33168 
Ph:  305-688-4793 

Maj.  Thomas  D.  Kemp  III 

8161  Southside  Blvd. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 
Ph:  904-249-3620 


Georgia 

Col.  Floyd  W.  McRae,  Jr. 

873  Spring  St.  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30308 
Ph:  404-355-0414 


Hawaii 

Col.  Rex  D.  Johnson 

841  Bishop  St.,  Suite  400 
Honolulu,  HI  96813 
Ph:  808-955-3402 


Idaho 

Lt.  Col.  John  Relk 

Route  7,  Box  7046 
Nampa,  ID  83651 
Ph:  208-466-3840 


Illinois 

Lt.  Col.  Hollis  A.  Hatfield 

1928  Martingale  Rd. 
Wheaton,  I L 60187 
Ph:  312-668-7757 

Maj.  Richard  E.  Carver 
603  E.  War  Memorial  Dr. 
Peoria,  IL  61614 
Ph:  309-691-3430 


Indiana 

Lt.  Col.  James  W.  Baird 

5550  Maplewood  Drive 
Speedway,  IN  46224 
Ph:  317-291-4562 

Maj.  William  L.  Mitchell 
1605  Weller  Ave. 

La  Porte,  IN  46350 
Ph:  219-362-9062 


Iowa 

Lt.  Col.  Ernest  W.  Kopal 

176  North  Crescent  Drive 
Mason  City,  IA  50401 
Ph:  515-423-8577 


Kansas 

Lt.  Col.  Homer  B.  Lowther 

1015  Oakley 
Topeka,  KS  66604 
Ph:  913-232-1745 

Maj.  Jack  L.  Lively 

Box  483 

Coffey vi lie,  KS  67337 
Ph:  316-251-1300 


Kentucky 

Lt.  Col.  Billy  B.  Morgan 

Route  8,  Box  17A 
Benton,  KY  42025 
Ph:  502-527-8541 

Maj.  Evangelos  S.  Levas 

119  S.  Limestone  St. 
Lexington,  KY  40507 
Ph:  606-266-7343 


Louisiana 

Col.  Bernard  L.  Matravers 
1700  Auburn  Ave. 
Monroe,  LA  71201 
Ph:  318-325-2880 

Maj.  Charles  S.  Smith 

4440  Fleet  St. 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70809 
Ph:  504-924-4949 


Maine 

Maj.  Norman  E.  Merrow 

Maine  St. 

Kennebunkport,  ME  04046 
Ph:  207-967-3732 


Maryland 

Maj.  Bernard  A.  Enis,  Jr. 

9272  Maple  Rock  Dr. 
Ellicott  City,  MD  21043 
Ph:  301-465-2798 


Massachusetts 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Pryor 

131  Clark  St. 

Newton  Center,  MA  02159 
Ph:  617-332-9025 

Maj.  George  H.  Rowell 

62  Michael  Dr. 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
Ph:  413-443-3931 


Michigan 

Lt.  Col.  John  B.  Morgan 

24941  Chicago 
Dearborn,  Ml  48124 
Ph:  313-562-2763 
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Lt.  Col.  John  A.  Alexander 

327  E.  Washington  St. 
East  Tawas,  Ml  48730 
Ph:  517-362-2398 

Maj.  David  H.  Curl 

8885  West  F Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49009 
Ph:  616-375-5621 


Minnesota 

Lt.  Col.  John  K.  Raymond 

450  William  St. 
Excelsior,  MN  55331 
Ph:  612-474-6643 


Mississippi 

Col.  Ralph  F.  Harwood 

904  Chickasaw  Rd. 
Oxford,  MS  38655 
Ph:  601-234-7702 


Missouri 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  B.  Jansen 

11924  Kendon  Dr. 

Des  Peres,  MO  63131 
Ph:  314-822-4912 


Montana 

Lt.  Col.  Dewey  J.  Hansen 

109  Yellowstone  Ave. 
Billings,  MT  59102 
Ph:  406-245-4371 


Nebraska 

Lt.  Col.  James  C.  Downey 
714  E.  28th  St. 
Scottsbluff,  NE  69361 
Ph:  308-635-2343 


Nevada 

Maj.  John  J.  Wawerna 

1600  Bearden  Drive 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89106 
Ph:  702-382-6260 


New  Hampshire 

Col.  John  B.  Watson,  Jr. 

P.O.  Box  831 
Hanover,  NH  03755 
Ph:  603-643-2817 


New  Jersey 

Maj.  Richard  A.  Jarzembowski 

193  Tenth  Ave. 

Hawthorne,  NJ  07506 
Ph:  201-427-7259 


New  Mexico 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Bell 

2000  Chilton  Dr. 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 
Ph:  505-524-0577 


New  York 

Maj.  Woodrow  W.  Everett,  Jr. 

Walnut  Grove  Rd. 
Bridgeport,  NY  13030 
Ph:  315-633-9345 

Maj.  James  P.  Theoharides 

8 Iselin  Terrace 
Larchmont,  NY  10538 
Ph:  914-834-3441 

Maj.  Eugene  J.  Kelly 

3525  Sandy  Beach  Rd. 

Grand  Island,  NY  14072 
Ph:  716-773-4972 

Maj.  Peter  J.  Hermann 

1895  Byrd  Dr. 

East  Meadow,  NY  11554 
Ph:  516-489-5225 

Maj.  Eugene  G.  Barker 
44  Byrne  Ave. 

Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 
Ph:  518-793-1485 

Maj.  Morton  R.  Schoenberg 

18  Kitchawan  Drive 
Chappaqua,  NY  10514 
Ph:  914-238-3877 


North  Carolina 

Lt.  Col.  Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr. 

Box  5161  State  Univ.  Station 
Raleigh,  NC  27607 
Ph:  919-757-6077 

Maj.  James  H.  Nash 

302  North  Ridge  Ave. 
Kannapolis,  NC  28081 
Ph:  704-933-9151 


North  Dakota 

Col.  Jerome  F.  Riley 
New  Federal  Bldg.,  Box  3086 
Fargo,  ND  58102 
Ph:  701-235-9076 


Ohio 

Col.  Harold  R.  Jost 

2456  Orchard  Road 
Toledo,  OH  43606 
Ph:  419-531-6244 

Col.  Glenn  E.  Bowen 

5045  Claremont  Blvd. 
Cleveland,  OH  44125 
Ph:  216-587-4563 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  E.  Zellner 
111  Ashford  Dr. 

Dayton,  OH  45459 
Ph:  513-434-3949 

Maj.  John  W.  Young 

260  Overlook  Dr. 
Lancaster,  OH  43130 
Ph:  614-653-1944 


Oklahoma 

Maj.  Edward  L.  McFarland 

Atlas  Life  Bldg.,  Suite  808 
Tulsa,  OK  74103 
Ph:  918-743-4118 


Oregon 

Maj.  Charles  E.  Carlbom 

1246  SW  Davenport 
Portland,  OR  97201 
Ph:  503-228-0452 


Pennsylvania 

Col.  Gerald  H.  Farrell 

572  Rector  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19128 
Ph:  215-482-7880 

Col.  John  F.  Stephens 

106  Lilac  Lane 
Scranton,  PA  18505 
Ph:  717-347-7963 

Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Beyer 

618  Ruskin  Drive 
Altoona,  PA  16602 
Ph:  814-943-4008 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  K.  Stephenson 

348  Jefferson  St. 

Meadville,  PA  16335 
Ph:  814-336-2558 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Letteer,  Jr. 

405  Ashford  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17601 
Ph:  717-569-5462 
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Rhode  Island 

Col.  William  J.  DeNuccio 

7 Lakecrest  Drive 
Warwick,  Rl  02899 
Ph:  401-737-3939 


South  Carolina 

Maj.  Ronald  L.  Copsey 

9 Craigwood  Rd. 
Greenville,  SC  29607 
Ph:  803-277-6171 


South  Dakota 

Lt.  Col.  Marvin  L.  Randall 

1800  W.  18th  St. 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  57104 
Ph:  605-338-7204 


Tennessee 

Col.  John  P.  Brown 

Box  1711 

Chattanooga,  TN  37401 
Ph:  615-821-8764 
Maj.  Byron  B.  Winsett,  Jr. 
684  Rozelle 
Memphis,  TN  38104 
Ph:  901-274-4829 


Texas 

Maj.  Billy  E.  Askins 
5214  28th 
Lubbock,  TX  79407 
Ph:  806-799-1218 
Lt.  Col.  Billy  F.  Smith 
1239  Seminole  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75080 
Ph:  214-235-2206 
Col.  Warren  A.  Roquet 
5735  Stillbrooke 
Houston,  TX  77035 
Ph:  713-729-8865 
Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Crosby 
11308  Hunters  Lane 
Austin,  TX  78753 
Ph:  512-836-0181 
Maj.  Arthur  R.  Marroquin 
517  Rua  De  Matta 
San  Antonio,  TX  78231 
Ph:  512-694-2319 
Maj.  Jimmy  L.  Phipps 
3501  Wren  Ave. 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76133 
Ph:  817-292-1194 


Utah 

Col.  Clifford  J.  Lawrence 

702  East  150  South 
Bountiful,  UT  84010 
Ph:  801-295-8206 


Vermont 

Capt.  Mark  S.  Dittrich 

85  Dale  Rd. 
Burlington,  VT  05401 
Ph:  802-862-4359 


Virginia 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  C.  Hudson 

4717  Thoroughgood  Drive 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Ph:  804-464-5753 

Lt.  Col.  James  T.  Lucas,  Jr. 

Rt.  1,  Box  467 
Christiansburg,  VA  24073 
Ph:  703-382-4681 


Washington,  D.C. 

Col.  James  M.  Tibbs 
11104  Byrd  Dr. 

Fairfax,  VA.  22030 
Ph:  703-273-6297 


Washington 

Maj.  James  S.  Keck 
10101  S.E.  30th  St. 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 
Ph:  206-454-2226 

Maj.  William  F.  Nielsen 

S 2401  Garfield  Road 
Spokane,  WA  99203 
Ph:  509-624-8047 


West  Virginia 

Lt.  Col.  Norman  D.  Ferrari,  Jr. 
3101  Main  St. 

Weirton,  W V 26062 
Ph:  304-723-3265 


Wisconsin 

Maj.  Albert  H.  Neubauer,  Jr. 

617  Sunny  Lane 
Thiensville,  Wl  53092 
Ph:  414-242-3772 


Wyoming 

Col.  John  D.  Fradet 

1363  Woodworth  St. 
Sheridan,  WY  82801 
Ph:  307-672-3260 


Germany 

Lt.  Col.  John  C.  Mahan 

Box  436 
APO  NY  09090 

Ph:  Roedelheim  Military  644  or  832 

Other  Overseas 
Liaison  Officers 

Puerto  Rico 

Lt.  Col.  Wayne  W.  Wilson 

GPO  Box  3667 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
Ph:  809-782-2502 


Canal  Zone 

Maj.  John  A.  Banasick 
P.0.  Box  1602 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone 
Ph:  000-052-2695 


Okinawa 

Lt.  Col.  Reuben  Avesian 

PSC  Box  27272 

APO  San  Francisco  96230 


Guam 

Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  C.  Roller 

P.0.  Box  7724 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital 
FPO  San  Francisco  96230 


Philippines 

Maj.  Kenneth  F.  Smith 
AD/USAID/MANILLA 
APO  San  Francisco  96528 


Japan 

Maj.  Floyd  Krey 

c/o  475th  Sec  Police  Sqdn  (FP) 
APO  San  Francisco  96398 
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PHYSICAL  APTITUDE  EXAMINATION  ITEMS 


Candidates  are  advised  to  prepare  for  this  exam  by  engaging  in  vigorous  physical  activities  and 
by  practicing  on  specific  test  items.  The  items  included  in  this  examination  are  listed  below  and  the 
grade  is  based  on  total  score. 


1.  PULL-UPS 


1.  Pull-ups  — From  a momentary  straight- 
arm  hang  position  on  a horizontal  bar, 
palms  away  from  face,  elevate  the  body 
until  the  chin  is  above  the  bar.  Return  to 
the  straight-arm  hang  position  and  repeat 
the  movement  as  many  times  as  possible. 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump  — From  a stand- 
ing position  behind  a take-off  line,  jump 
forward  as  far  as  possible.  Swinging  arms, 
bending  knees,  and  raising  heels  off  the 
floor  is  allowed  but  do  not  take  a pre- 
liminary step  or  hop. 


2.  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP 


3.  Basketball  Throw  — From  a kneeling 
position  on  a mat,  throw  basketball  over- 
head to  attain  as  great  a distance  as  possible. 
Three  throws  are  allowed  from  behind 
throwing  line. 


4.  300  Yard  Shuttle  Run  — Run  six  round 
trips  between  two  turning  blocks,  25  yards 
apart,  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 


3.  BASKETBALL  THROW 


4.  SHUTTLE  RUN 


PHYSICAL  APTITUDE  EXAMINATION  SCORES 


Total  Candidate  Population  for  Entrance  July  1973 


Event 

High-Scores 

Mean  Scores 

Low  Scores 

Pullups 

20 

8 

3 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

9'6" 

7'6" 

5'3" 

Basketball  Throw 

95' 

65' 

35' 

300  Yard  Shuttle 

51  sec 

60  sec 

67  sec. 

Above  are  the  Air  Force  Academy  Physical  Aptitude  Examination  ranges  of  scores  for  the  testing  cycle  ending 
in  July  1973.  The  examination  score  is  a total  adjusted  score  for  all  four  events.  A high  or  low  score  on  any  one 
item  does  not  insure  success  or  failure  on  the  overall  examination,  but  low  scores  on  all  events  would  likely 
result  in  disqualification. 
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MEDICAL  HISTORY 


Before  taking  the  Service  Academy  qualifying  medical  examination,  an  Academy  applicant 
should  review  his  past  and  present  medical  history  with  the  assistance  of  his  parents  and  family 
physician.  He  should  also  have  a thorough  dental  examination.  All  decayed  teeth  revealed  visually 
or  by  X-ray  should  be  filled  before  taking  the  qualifying  medical  examination. 

The  following  list  of  medical  conditions  should  be  reviewed  by  the  applicant  and  his  parents.  If 
he  has  been  treated  for  them  in  the  past  or  is  now  being  treated,  a complete  report  from  the  attend- 
ing physician  must  be  obtained  and  presented  to  the  medical  examining  facility  when  reporting  for 
a qualifying  medical  examination. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  list  does  not  include  all  reportable  conditions  nor  are  they 
to  be  construed  as  necessarily  disqualifying  for  appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
They  are  provided  as  a guide  for  the  applicant  in  obtaining  a complete  medical  history. 


Rheumatic  fever 

Swollen  or  painful  joints 

Bone,  joint  or  other  deformity 

Painful  or  “trick”  shoulder  or  elbow 

Paralysis  or  lameness 

Worn  a brace  or  back  support 

“Trick”  or  locked  knee 

Arthritis  or  rheumatism 

Frequent  or  severe  headache 

Dizziness  or  fainting  spells 

Ear,  nose  or  throat  trouble 

Sinusitis  or  hay  fever 

Asthma 

Frequent  or  painful  urination 
Kidney  stone  or  blood  in  urine 
Sugar  or  albumin  in  urine 
Bed  wetting 
Shortness  of  breath 
Pain  or  pressure  in  chest 
Palpitation  or  pounding  heart 
High  or  low  blood  pressure 


Frequent  indigestion 
Stomach,  liver  or  intestinal  trouble 
Gall  bladder  trouble  or  gall  stones 
Stuttering  or  stammering 
Frequent  trouble  sleeping 
Sleepwalking 

Frequent  or  terrifying  nightmares 
Depression  or  excessive  worry 
Nervous  trouble 

Head  injuries  with  or  without  unconsciousness 

Loss  of  memory  or  amnesia 

Epilepsy  or  any  type  of  seizures 

Tuberculosis 

Jaundice 

Goiter 

Tumor,  growth,  cyst  or  cancer 

Severe  malocclusion  and/or  malrelation  of  the 
jaws  — or  any  other  dental  conditions 
reflecting  poor  dental  health 

Drug  usage  to  include  LSD,  marijuana,  or  any 
hallucinogens,  hypnotics,  narcotics,  stimulants 
or  other  known  harmful  or  habit  forming  drugs 
other  than  prescribed  by  a physician 
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MEDICAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  candidates  admitted  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  must  have 
the  medical  qualifications  to  enter  pilot  training  upon  graduation.  Also,  about  10  percent  of  the 
candidates  usually  have  qualifications  to  enter  navigator  training.  The  remaining  admitted  are  not 
required  to  meet  medical  standards  for  flying  but  must  qualify  in  the  commission  category. 


The  medical  qualifications  listed  below  constitute  only  a portion  of  the  standards  in 
the  medical  examination.  A candidate  may  be  disqualified  for  factors  other  than  those 
listed  here. 


Pilot  Qualified 

Visual  Acuity  — Distant:  Not  less  than  20/20, 
uncorrected,  each  eye.  Near:  Not  less  than  20/20, 
uncorrected,  each  eye. 

Refractive  Error  — Not  greater  than  —0.25  or 
+ 1.75  in  any  meridian  nor  an  astigmatic  correction 
greater  than  + or  — 0.75  in  any  one  meridian. 

Depth  Perception  — Must  be  able  to  pass  the 
depth  perception  test. 

Height  — Standing  height:  Not  greater  than  76 
inches  nor  less  than  64  inches. 

Sitting  Height — Not  greater  than  39  inches  (meas- 
ured while  sitting  erect  — the  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  chair  seat). 

Weight  — Must  be  proportionate  to  height  and 
age  and  cannot  be  more  or  less  than  as  follows: 


Height 

Minimum 

Maximum 

64 

105 

159 

65 

106 

163 

66 

107 

166 

67 

111 

171 

68 

115 

176 

69 

119 

181 

70 

123 

186 

71 

127 

191 

72 

131 

196 

73 

135 

201 

74 

139 

206 

75 

143 

211 

76 

147 

216 

Hearing  — Maximum  hearing  loss  cannot  be 
greater  than  as  follows:  (ISO  Standards  1964) 


Each  ear:  Frequency 

500  1000  2000  3000  4000  6000 

Loss  30  25  25  * * * 

*No  more  than  a total  of  260  Decibel  loss  for  both 
ears  at  the  3000,  4000  and  6000  frequency  range. 

Non-Pilot  (Navigator) 

Visual  Acuity  — Distant:  Not  less  than  20/70 
uncorrected  each  eye  — must  be  corrected  20/20. 
Near:  Not  less  than  20/20  uncorrected  each  eye. 

Refractive  Error  — Not  greater  than  +3.00  or 
— 1.50  diopters  in  any  one  meridian  nor  astigma- 
tism greater  than  2.00  diopters  of  cylinder. 

Depth  Perception  — Same  as  pilot  standards. 

Height  — Standing:  Same  as  pilot  standards. 
Sitting:  No  standards. 

Weight  — Same  as  pilot  standards. 

Hearing  — Same  as  pilot  standards. 

Non-Pilot  (Commission) 

Visual  Acuity  — Distant:  Not  less  than  20/400 
corrected  to  at  least  20/20  in  each  eye.  Near: 
Corrected  vision  of  at  least  20/20  in  each  eye. 

Refractive  Error  — Not  greater  than  +5.50  diop- 
ters or  —4.00  diopters  in  any  one  meridian  nor  an 
astigmatic  correction  greater  than  +2.00  diopters 
in  any  one  meridian. 

Eye  Muscle  Balance  — No  tropia. 

Height  — Standing  Height:  Not  greater  than  80 
inches;  minimum  height  is  64  inches. 

Weight  — Proportionate  to  height. 

Hearing  — Same  as  pilot  standards. 
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FORMAT 

Request  for  Congressional  Nomination 

Application  Deadline:  31  January  1975 

Date  

The  Honorable  The  Honorable  

House  of  Representatives  OR  United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20515  Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr : Dear  Senator  : 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
respectfully  request  that  I be  considered  as  one  of  your  nominees  for  the  class  that  enters  the  Academy 
in  July  1975  and  submit  the  following  data: 

Name:  (print  as  recorded  on  birth  certificate ) 

Social  Security  number:  

Permanent  address:  (street,  city,  county,  state,  zip  code)  


Temporary  address: 


Permanent  phone  number  and  area  code:  . . . 

Current  phone  number  and  area  code: 

Name  of  father:  

Date  and  place  of  birth  (spell  out  month):  . . . 

Name  and  address  of  high  school:  

Date  of  graduation:  

Furnish  scores  if  you  have  taken  tests: 

PSAT 

ATP 

ACT 

VERBAL  MATH  VERBAL  APT 

MATH  APT  ENGLISH 

MATH 

Extracurricular  activities  (Include  athletic  and 

non-athletic  activities  and  work  experience) : 

State  your  reasons  for  wanting  to  enter  the  Air  Force  Academy: 


I (have)  (have  not)  received  a prospective  candidate  questionnaire  from  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

I will  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  request  for  a nomination  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Sincerely, 

Signature 
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FORMAT 

Request  for  Vice  Presidential  Nomination 

Application  Deadline:  1 September  1974 

Date.  

The  Vice  President 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20501 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President: 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
respectfully  request  that  I be  considered  as  one  of  your  nominees  for  the  class  that  enters  the  Academy 
in  July  1975  and  submit  the  following  data: 

Name:  (print  as  recorded  on  birth  certificate) 

Social  Security  number:  

Permanent  address:  (street,  city,  county,  state,  zip  code)  


Temporary  address:  

Permanent  phone  number  and  area  code:  

Current  phone  number  and  area  code: 

Name  of  father:  Name  of  mother:  

Date  and  place  of  birth  (spell  out  month): 

Name  and  address  of  high  school:  

Date  of  graduation:  Approximate  grade  average:  

Extracurricular  activities  (Include  athletic  and  non-athletic  activities  and  work  experience):  

State  your  reasons  for  wanting  to  enter  the  Air  Force  Academy:  

I (have)  (have  not)  received  a prospective  candidate  questionnaire  from  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

I will  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  request  for  a nomination  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Sincerely, 

Signature 
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FORMAT 

Request  for  Presidential  Nomination 
Application  Deadline:  31  January  1975 


Associate  Director  of  Admissions  Date 

USAF  Academy,  Colorado  80840 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
request  a nomination  under  the  Presidential  category  for  the  class  that  enters  the  Air  Force  Academy 
in  July  1975  and  submit  the  following  data: 

Name:  (print  as  shown  on  birth  certificate;  if  different  from  the  name  you  use,  attach  a copy  of  court 

order,  if  applicable ) 

Social  Security  number: 

Permanent  address:  ( street , city,  county,  state,  zip  code)  


Temporary  address:  

Permanent  phone  number  and  area  code: 

Current  phone  number  and  area  code : 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  (spell  out  month) 

Date  of  high  school  graduation:  

If  member  of  military  (list  your  rank,  social  security  number,  regular  or  reserve  component,  branch  of 
service,  and  organizational  address  including  PSC  and  box  no.) 


If  previous  candidate:  (list  year  and  candidate  number ) 

Information  on  Parent 

Name,  rank,  social  security  number,  component  and  branch  of  service:  

Organizational  address:  

Retired  or  deceased:  (give  date  and  attach  copy  of  retirement  orders  or  casualty  report) 

Officer  personnel:  (attach  certified  statement  of  service  prepared  by  personnel  officer  specifying  all  periods 

of  active  duty) 

Enlisted  personnel:  (attach  statement  prepared  by  personnel  officer  specifying  all  periods  of  active  duty, 
listing  date  of  enlistment  and  date  of  enlistment  expiration)  


Sincerely, 
Signature . 
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FORMAT 

Request  for  Sons  of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Veterans  Nomination 

Application  Deadline:  31  January  1975 

Date 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
USAF  Academy,  Colorado  80840 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
request  a nomination  under  the  Sons  of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Veterans  category  for  the  class  that  enters 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  July  1975  and  submit  the  following  data: 

Name:  (print  as  shown  on  birth  certificate;  if  different  from  the  name  you  use,  attach  a copy  of  court 

order,  if  applicable) 

Social  Security  number:  

Permanent  address:  (street,  city,  county,  state,  zip  code)  


Temporary  address:  

Permanent  phone  number  and  area  code: 
Current  phone  number  and  area  code:  . . . 
Date  and  place  of  birth:  (spell  out  month) 


Date  of  high  school  graduation:  

If  member  of  military  (list  your  rank,  social  security  number,  regular  or  reserve  component,  branch  of 
service,  and  organizational  address  including  PSC  and  box  no.) 


If  previous  candidate:  (list  year  and  candidate  number) 

Information  on  Parent 

Name,  rank,  social  security  number,  component  and  branch  of  service: 
Date  and  place  of  death  or  date  and  place  disability  occurred: 


Cause  of  death  or  disability:  (forwarding  a copy  of  casualty  report  or  copy  of  disability  retirement  order 
may  expedite  processing  of  your  application ) 


Veterans  Administration  XC  claim  number: 
Address  of  VA  office  where  case  is  filed:  . 
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Sincerely, 

Signature 


FORMAT 


Request  for  Sons  of  Persons  in  a Missing  Status  Nomination 
(Includes  POWs  and  MlAs) 

Application  Deadline:  31  January  1975 

Date 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
USAF  Academy,  Colorado  80840 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
request  a nomination  under  the  Sons  of  Persons  in  a Missing  Status  category  for  the  class  that  enters 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  July  1975  and  submit  the  following  data: 

Name:  ( print  as  shown  on  birth  certificate;  if  different  from  the  name  you  use,  attach  a copy  of  court 

order,  if  applicable ) 

Social  Security  number:  

Permanent  address:  ( street , city,  county,  state,  zip  code)  


Temporary  address:  

Permanent  phone  number  and  area  code:  . 
Current'  phone  number  and  area  code : . . . . 
Date  and  place  of  birth:  (spell  out  month) 


Date  of  high  school  graduation: 

If  member  of  military  (list  your  rank,  social  security  number,  regular  or  reserve  component,  branch  of 
service,  and  organizational  address  including  PSC  and  box  no.) 


If  previous  candidate:  (list  year  and  candidate  number) 

Information  on  Parent 

(Attach  copy  of  DD  Form  1300,  Report  of  Casualty) 


Sincerely, 

Signature 
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FORMAT 

Request  for  Sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  Recipients  Nomination 
Application  Deadline:  31  January  1975 


Associate  Director  of  Admissions  

USAF  Academy,  Colorado  80840 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
request  a nomination  under  the  Sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  Recipients  category  for  the  class  that  enters  the 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  July  1975  and  submit  the  following  data: 

Name:  (print  as  shown  on  birth  certificate;  if  different  from  the  name  you  use,  attach  a copy  of  court 

order,  if  applicable) 

Social  Security  number:  

Permanent  address:  ( street , city,  county,  state,  zip  code ) 


Temporary  address:  

Permanent  phone  number  and  area  code:  . 
Current  phone  number  and  area  code: 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  (spell  out  month ) 


Date  of  high  school  graduation:  

If  member  of  military  (list  your  rank,  social  security  number,  regular  or  reserve  component,  branch  of 

service,  and  organizational  address  including  PSC  and  box  no.) 

If  previous  candidate:  ( list  year  and  candidate  number)  

Information  on  Parent 

Name,  rank,  social  security  number,  component  and  branch  of  service  of  parent  to  whom  the  Medal  of 
Honor  was  awarded: 


Sincerely, 
Signature . 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Total  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  curriculum  including  core,  majors 
and  graduate  level  courses. 


Number 

Department  of  Courses 

Aeronautics  20 

Airmanship  17 

Area  Studies  1 

Astronautics 14 

Atmospheric  Science 6 

Behavioral  Sciences 20 

Chemistry  21 

Chinese  7 

Civil  Engineering 16 

Computer  Science 11 

Economics  21 

Electrical  Engineering 22 


Department 

Number 
of  Courses 

English 

16 

Fine  Arts 

6 

French  

11 

Geography 

20 

German  

9 

History 

23 

Humanities  

3 

Instructional 
Technology  . . . 

2 

Japanese  

7 

Law  

6 

Life  Sciences  . . . . 

20 

Management  . . . . 

20 

Number 

Department  of  Courses 

Mathematics  29 

Mechanics  23 

Military  Studies 7 

Military  Training 7 

Navigation 4 

Philosophy 9 

Physical  Education  13 

Physics 19 

Political  Science  26 

Russian  9 

Science  (administered  by 
departments  and 

divisions)  6 

Spanish  9 
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COURSE  OFFERINGS 


Descriptions  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  during  the  academic  year  1974-1975  are  listed  by 
subject  in  alphabetical  order.  Course  numbers  have  a general  meaning.  The  first  digit  of  a course 
number  indicates  the  class  year  for  which  the  course  is  designed:  100  series  for  the  Fourth  Class 
year;  200  series  the  Third  Class  year;  300  series  the  Second  Class  year;  and  400  series  the  First 
Class  year.  The  500  series  indicates  graduate-level  courses. 

Following  the  description  of  each  course  is  a code  such  as  0,  1 or  2.  This  number  is  the  course 
unit  value  which  is  used  to  determine  a cadet’s  course  load  for  a semester.  After  this  number  there 
may  be  an  additional  number  in  parentheses  which  is  used  for  scheduling  purposes  and  identifying 
the  number  of  class  hours  the  course  meets  per  academic  lesson. 

Final  examination  or  final  report  requirements,  course  prerequisites  and  semester  hours  are 
shown  at  the  end  of  each  course  description.  A designation  of  Pass/Fail  at  the  end  of  a course 
description  means  that  no  letter  grade  is  given  and  the  student  receives  a Pass  or  Fail  mark  for  the 
entire  course.  Courses  without  this  designation  are  graded.  A number  of  academic  courses  are  offered 
in  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  In  some  courses,  the  credit  awarded  may  be  V2  semester  hours 
greater  for  the  longer  spring  semester  than  for  the  fall. 


Aeronautics  ( Aero) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics 

Aero  331.  Introduction  to  Aeronautics  1 (2) 
Introduction  to  the  aeronautics  disciplines  of  aero- 
dynamics, propulsion,  flight  mechanics  and  structures. 
Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in 
Physics  211;  completed  or  enrolled  in  Math  221. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall  or  3 spring. 

Aero  332.  Aircraft  Flight  Mechanics  1 (2) 

Introduction  to  performance,  stability  and  control  of 
airlift  vehicles.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Aero  331  or 
351  in  preceding  semester.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall  or  3 
spring. 

Aero  350.  Aeronautical  Laboratory  1 (2) 

Selected  experiments  in  the  fields  of  aerodynamics,  gas 
dynamics,  propulsion,  and  flight  dynamics.  Final  re- 
port. Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in  Aero  362  or 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall  or  3 spring. 

Aero  351.  Principles  of  Aeronautics  1 (1) 

Introduction  to  the  major  disciplines  of  aeronautics: 
aerodynamics,  propulsion,  flight  mechanics,  and 
structures.  Development  of  the  continuity  and  mo- 
mentum equations  and  application  to  nozzles,  turbo- 
jets, and  rocket  engines.  Introduction  to  the  first  and 
second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  and  aircraft  energy 
maneuverability  concepts.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Com- 
pleted or  enrolled  in  Physics  211;  completed  or  en- 
rolled in  Math  221.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Aero  361.  Aerodynamics  I 1 (2) 

Differential  form  of  equations  governing  fluid  flow. 
Incompressible  potential  flow,  thin  airfoil  theory, 


vorticity,  and  lifting  line  theory.  One-dimensional 
compressible  flow  theory  for  normal  and  oblique 
shocks  and  Prandtl-Meyer  expansions.  Lab.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Aero  351  in  preceding  semester,  or  B 
or  better  in  Aero  331  in  preceding  semester.  Com- 
pleted or  enrolled  in  Math  351  or  department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Aero  362.  Aerodynamics  II  1 (2) 

Linearized  theory  for  supersonic  flow,  with  incom- 
pressible flow  as  a special  case.  Similarity  solution 
with  extension  to  transonic  and  hypersonic  flow. 
Dynamics  of  viscous  fluids;  laminar  and  turbulent 
boundary  layers.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Aero  361. 
Sem  hrs:  IVz  fall  or  3 spring. 

Aero  363.  Heat  Transfer  1 (1) 

Energy  transport  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radi- 
ation. General  heat  conduction  differential  equation 
and  its  application  to  simple  conduction  problems  with 
and  without  heat  generation,  heat  flow  in  fins,  and 
unsteady  heat  flows.  Treatment  of  fluid  dynamics  and 
thermal  boundary  layers  as  applied  to  flat  plates  in 
forced  convection.  Reynold’s  analogy.  Black  and  gray 
body  radiation,  and  radiation  inside  enclosures.  Lab. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in  Aero 
361  or  B or  better  in  Aero  331.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or 
3 spring. 

Aero  434.  Aircraft  and  Engine 

Performance  Laboratory  1 (2) 

Selected  experiments  in  the  fields  of  flight  mechanics 
and  aerospace  propulsion.  A laboratory  course  de- 
signed for  students  not  pursuing  an  aeronautical  engi- 
neering major.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Aero  332  or  361. 
Sem  hrs:  2 fall  or  2Vi  spring. 
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Aero  456.  Flight  Mechanics  1 (2) 

Take-off  and  landing,  level  flight,  steady  climb  and 
accelerated  climb,  maximum  range  and  endurance. 
Longitudinal  and  lateral  static  stability  and  control, 
maneuvering  flight,  and  dynamic  stability.  Lab.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Mech  361;  Aero  361  or  B or  better  in 
Aero  332.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Aero  461.  Propulsion  / 1 (2) 

Aerothermochemistry,  airbreathing  jet  propulsion  en- 
gines, aircraft  performance,  chemical  rocket  propul- 
sion, and  space  propulsion  systems.  Lab.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Aero  361  or  B or  better  in  Aero  331  and  332. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring 

Aero  462.  Propulsion  II  1 (1) 

Advanced  studies  of  air  breathing  and  rocket  propul- 
sion systems  and  other  energy  conversion  techniques. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Aero  461.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Aero  463.  Advanced  Topics  in 

Aeronautics  1 (1) 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  aerodynamics,  propulsion, 
performance,  stability  and  control.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Aero  362  or  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Aero  464.  Preliminary  Design  of 

Airlift  Vehicles  2(2) 

Fundamentals  of  design  presented  by  preliminary 
design  of  an  advanced  airlift  vehicle.  Determination 
of  vehicle  configuration  to  meet  given  specifications, 
weight  estimation,  selection  of  propulsive  system,  per- 
formance calculations,  longitudinal  and  lateral  static 
stability  analysis.  Field  trip.  Lab.  Final  report.  Prereq: 
Aero  362;  completed  or  enrolled  in  Aero  456.  Sem 
hrs:  5 spring. 

Aero  466.  Propulsion  Design  2(2) 

Individual  problems  in  propulsion  systems  design. 
Field  Trip.  Lab.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Aero  462.  Sem 
hrs:  5 spring. 

Aero  472.  Advanced  Thermodynamics  1 (1) 

Fundamentals  of  statistical  thermodynamics.  Proba- 
bility concepts,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  distribution 
functions,  transport  properties,  quantum  statistics,  par- 
tition functions,  and  thermodynamic  properties.  Boltz- 
mann equation,  collision  dynamics  and  relation 
between  statistical  and  continuum  fluid  dynamics. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Aero  361;  completed  or  enrolled 
in  Physics  335.  Sem.  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Aero  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1-2) 

Selected  topics  in  aeronautics.  Final  exam  or  final 
report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and 
offering  time  determined  by  department  ( not  more 
than  3 sem  hrs). 

Aero  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  study  and  research  supervised  by  a faculty 
member.  Topic  established  with  the  department  head. 
Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  1 to  6 fall  or  spring. 


Aero  551.  Advanced  Flight  Mechanics  1 (1) 
Advanced  topics  in  dynamics  and  performance  of 
flight  and  entry  vehicles  from  the  modern  control 
theory  viewpoint.  Introduction  to  deterministic  and 
stochastic  techniques  of  Lyapunov,  Pontryagin,  and 
Bellman.  Topics  in  hypersonic  gas  dynamics  related  to 
performance  of  hypervelocity  flight  vehicles.  Final 
report.  Prereq:  Aero  456.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Aero  552.  Experimental  Research  in 

Advanced  Aeronautics  Topics  1 (2) 

Individual  experimental  research  at  the  graduate  level 
on  an  approved  advanced  topic  in  aeronautics  with 
minimum  faculty  supervision.  A combination  labora- 
tory-lecture course  with  emphasis  on  the  theory, 
application  and  use  of  modern  experimental  tech- 
niques, facilities  and  instrumentation.  Student  must 
plan  and  conduct  a research  project  and  analyze  and 
report  his  results.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Department 
permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Aero  599.  Independent  Study  2-3(0) 

Independent  study  and  research  at  the  graduate  level. 
Topic  established  with  the  department  head.  Final  re- 
port. Sem  hrs:  6 to  9 fall  or  spring. 


Airmanship  (Armnshp) 

Offered  by  the  Deputy  Commandant 
for  Military  Instruction 

Armnshp  101.  Sailplane  Introduction  0(0) 

Required  course  for  the  Fourth  Class  to  provide  an 
introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  flying,  motiva- 
tion for  further  development  of  aviation  skills,  and  an 
appreciation  for  related  responsibilities.  Consists  of 
1-3  sailplane  sorties  utilizing  both  winch  and  aerial 
tow  launches.  Pass /Fail.  Sem  hrs:  0 fall  and  spring. 

Armnshp  370.  Flight  Indoctrination  0 (0) 

Provides  the  cadet  with  an  appreciation  of  aviation 
skills,  aircrew  responsibilities,  and  jet  aircraft  capa- 
bilities. Four  flights  in  T-33  aircraft  with  a compe- 
tent pilot  for  about  6:00  total  flying  hours  and  5:30 
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hours  of  associated  flight  line  instruction.  Includes 
aircraft  familiarization,  cross  country,  night,  and  in- 
strument flight.  Pass/Fail.  Sem  hrs:  V2  fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  400.  T-41  Flying  Training  2(3) 

Required  course  for  all  First  Classmen  who  volunteer 
to  take  Air  Force  pilot  training  following  graduation. 
Includes  dual  flight  instruction,  ground  school,  and 
solo  flight  training  with  option  for  an  FAA  pilot  cer- 
tificate. No  final.  (Credit  awarded  only  when  course 
is  completed  in  addition  to  normal  summer  training .) 
Prereq:  1/C  Standing.  Sem  hrs:  5 summer,  fall  or 
spring. 

Armnshp  401.  Introductory  Flying 

Training  and  Term  Project  2 (0) 

Designed  for  cadets  who  drop  Armnshp  400  during  a 
semester  subsequent  to  the  time  for  enrollment  in  a 
substitute  course.  Includes  ground  school,  dual  flight 
instruction,  and  individual  study  and  research  under 
the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Final  report. 
Prereq:  Prior  enrollment  in  Armnshp  400,  same  semes- 
ter. Sem  hrs:  5 fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  450.  Airplane  Rating, 

Private  0 (0) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school,  and  solo  flight  train- 
ing to  complete  the  requirements  for  an  FAA  pilot 
certificate.  This  training  is  conducted  with  the  USAFA 
Aero  Club  through  the  Cadet  Aviation  Club  (a  cadet 
extracurricular  activity)  and  is  available  to  a limited 
number  of  cadet  volunteers.  Any  cadet  who  possesses 
an  FAA  private  pilot  airplane  rating  may  validate  this 
course.  Pass /Fail.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  summer,  fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  451.  Glider  Rating,  Private  0(0) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school  and  solo  flight  train- 
ing to  complete  the  requirements  for  an  FAA  Pilot 
Certificate-Glider  Rating,  Private.  ( Credit  awarded 
only  when  course  is  completed  in  addition  to  normal 
summer  training.)  Pass/ Fail.  Sem  hrs:  IV2  summer. 

Armnshp  452.  Basic  Airborne  Training  (0) 

A three-week  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School, 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Includes  basic  skills  of  static 
line  parachute  jumping.  ( Credit  awarded  only  when 
course  is  completed  in  addition  to  normal  summer 
training.)  Pass /Fail.  Sem  hrs:  2!A  summer. 

Armnshp  460.  Airplane  Rating, 

Commercial  0 (0) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school,  and  solo  flight  train- 
ing to  complete  the  requirements  for  an  FAA  Pilot 
Certificate-Airplane  Rating,  Commercial.  Pass/Fail. 
Prereq:  Armnshp  450  or  FAA  Private  Certificate. 
Cadet  who  possesses  an  FAA  Commercial  Pilot- 
Airplane  Rating  may  validate  this  course.  Sem  hrs: 
W2  summer,  fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  461.  Glider  Rating, 

Commercial  0 (0) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school,  and  solo  flight  re- 
quirements for  a Pilot  Certificate-Glider  Rating,  Com- 


mercial. Pass/Fail.  Prereq:  Armnshp  451  or  FAA  Pitot 
Certificate-Glider  Rating,  Private.  Sem  hr:  1 summer, 
fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  470.  Airplane  Rating, 

Instrument  0 (0) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school,  and  instrument  trainer 
instruction  to  complete  the  requirements  for  an  FAA 
Pilot  Certificate,  Instrument  Rating.  Pass/Fail.  Prereq: 
Armnshp  450  or  FAA  Private  Pilot  Certificate.  Cadet 
who  possesses  an  FAA  Instrument- Airplane  Rating 
may  validate  this  course.  Sem  hrs:  IV2  summer,  fall 
or  spring. 

Armnshp  All.  Glider  Rating, 

Flight  Instructor  0(0) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school,  and  solo  flight  re- 
quirements for  an  FAA  Flight  Instructor  Certificate- 
Glider  Rating.  Pass/Fail.  Prereq:  Armnshp  461  or 
FAA  Pilot  Certificate-Glider  Rating,  Commercial.  Sem 
hr:  1 summer,  fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  480.  Airplane  Rating, 

Flight  Instructor  0(0) 

Meeting  the  requirements  for  an  FAA  Flight  Instructor 
Certificate-Airplane  Rating.  Pass /Fail.  Prereq: 
Armnshp  460.  Cadet  who  possesses  an  FAA  Flight 
Instructor  Certificate-Airplane  Rating  may  validate 
this  course.  Sem  hrs:  1 V2  summer,  fall  or  spring. 


Armnshp  481.  Cadet  Soaring  Instructor  0(0) 

Open  to  selected  cadets  who  wish  to  serve  as  flight 
and  ground  instructors  in  Armnshp  101,  451,  461, 
and  471.  Pass/Fail.  Prereq:  Armnshp  471.  ( Credit 
awarded  only  when  course  is  completed  in  addition 
to  normal  summer  training.)  Sem  hrs:  2 summer,  fall 
or  spring. 

Armnshp  490.  Basic  Free  Fall 

Parachuting  0 (0) 

Instruction  in  emergency  use  of  the  parachute  more 
advanced  than  taught  in  basic  airborne  training.  Famil- 
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iarizes  cadet  with  emergency  and  free  fall  parachuting 
as  it  pertains  to  his  future  Air  Force  career.  Comple- 
tion of  seven  jumps  required.  ( Credit  awarded  only 
when  course  is  completed  in  addition  to  normal  sum- 
mer training .)  Sem  hr:  1 summer,  fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  491.  Advanced  Parachute 

Training  0 (0) 

Ground  and  aerial  training  which  allows  cadets  to 
progress  from  basic  free  fall  training  through  delayed 
free  falls,  controlled  body  maneuvers,  precision  land- 
ing and  competitive  parachuting.  Requirements  are 
fulfilled  toward  Class  B,  U.  S.  Parachute  Association 
License.  Pass/Fail.  Prereq:  Armnshp  490.  Sem  hr: 
1 fall  or  spring. 

Armnshp  492.  Cadet  Parachute 

Instructor  Training  0(0) 

Trains  selected  cadets  as  instructors  for  Armnshp  490. 
Consists  primarily  of  instruction  techniques,  jump- 
master  procedures,  and  proficiency  jumps.  Require- 
ments are  fulfilled  toward  an  FAA  Senior  Rigger 
Certificate  and  a Class  C,  U.  S.  Parachute  Association 
License  with  jumpmaster  rating.  Pass/ Fail.  Prereq: 
Armnshp  491.  Sem  hrs:  2 spring. 

Armnshp  493.  Cadet  Parachute  Instructor  0(0) 
Open  to  selected  cadets  who  wish  to  serve  as  instruc- 
tors in  Armnshp  490.  Cadets  compete  in  collegiate 
meets.  Requirements  are  fulfilled  toward  a Class  D 
(Expert),  U.S.  Parachute  Association  License.  Pass/ 
Fail.  Prereq:  Armnshp  492.  (Credit  awarded  only 
when  cdurse  is  completed  in  addition  to  normal  sum- 
mer training.)  Sem  hrs:  2 summer,  fall  or  spring. 

Anthropology 

(See  Behavioral  Science) 

Area  Studies  ( Area  Stu ) 

Offered  by  Department  of  English  and 
Fine  Arts 

Area  Stu  351.  The  American  Identity  1(1) 

Interdisciplinary  course.  Considers  the  origins,  de- 
velopment, and  nature  of  the  American  character. 
Readings,  reports,  and  projects  incorporate  the  views 
and  methodology  of  Literature,  Law,  Philosophy,  and 
the  Social  Sciences.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Astronautics  ( Astro ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Astronautics 
and  Computer  Science 

Astro  332.  Introduction  to  Astronautics  1(1) 
Fundamental  survey  of  the  problems  and  principles  of 
astronautics:  Includes  problem  modeling,  elementary 


error  analysis,  flat  earth  trajectories,  ballistic  missile 
trajectories,  a survey  of  rocket  propulsion,  inertial 
navigation  and  guidance,  physiological  problems  of 
space  travel,  reentry,  the  space  environment  and 
present  Air  Force  space  operations.  The  application 
of  the  restricted  two-body  model  to  satellites  and 
interplanetary  trajectories  includes  integrals  of  the 
equations  of  motion,  methods  of  orbit  description 
and  determination,  Hohmann  and  general  transfer 
orbits,  plane  changes,  satellite  rendezvous,  and  ground 
traces.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  120,  Math  124. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Astro  450.  Principles  of  Airborne 

Fire  Control  1(1) 

Fundamentals  of  vector  kinetics,  kinematics,  lineari- 
zation theory,  introduction  to  inertial  sensors  and 
rigid  body  motion  with  applications  to  fire  control. 
Air-to-ground  and  air-to-air  weapons  delivery.  Air-to- 
air  missile  guidance.  Terminal  guidance.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Mech  361,  Math  351,  El  Engr  332.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall. 

Astro  45 1 . Astrodynamics  1(1) 

A basic  course  in  astrodynamics  based  on  two-body 
orbit  mechanics.  Topics  include  an  introduction  to 
orbit  determination,  time  and  position  in  the  orbit, 
orbit  maneuvers,  rendezvous  and  docking  and  lunar 
trajectories.  Emphasis  is  on  problem  solving  with 
specific  applications  toward  astrodynamics.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Completion  of  any  core  math  sequence; 
Comp  Sci  200;  Astro  332;  completed  or  enrolled  in 
Mech  361.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Astro  452.  Linear  Control  System 

A nalysis  1 ( 2 ) 

Formulation  and  analysis  of  the  linear  control  problem 
by  both  state  variable  and  transform  methods.  Synthe- 
sis of  linear  control  systems  emphasizing  the  root 
locus  method.  Includes  laboratory  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis with  real  hardware  and/or  analog  simulation. 
Final  report.  Prereq:  Math  351;  Mech  361;  Science  350 
or  El  Engr  345.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 
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Astro  453.  Advanced  Astrodynamics  1 (1) 

A continuation  of  Astro  451.  Topics  include  orbit 
determination,  data  smoothing,  differential  correction, 
general  and  special  perturbations  and  interplanetary 
trajectories.  Course  is  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  tools  and  skills  necessary  to  solve  realistic 
problems  in  astrodynamics.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Astro 
451.  Sent  hrs:  3 spring. 

Astro  454.  Inertial  Navigation  and 

Automatic  Guidance  1 (1) 

Inertial  navigation  including  studies  of  the  gyroscope, 
accelerometer,  gyrostabilized  platform,  gyrocompass, 
system  mechanization,  navigation  equation  develop- 
ment and  solution.  Automatic  guidance  including 
methods  of  developing  guidance  equation  for  steering 
booster  rockets  to  accomplish  missions  such  as  orbital 
injection,  orbital  intercept,  ballistic  bombing,  and  soft 
landing.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Astro  451  and  452;  com- 
pleted or  enrolled  in  Astro  453.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Astro  465.  Modern  Control  Theory 

and  Design  1 (2) 

Linear  system  analysis  using  state  variable  approach, 
phase  plane  analysis  of  linear  and  nonlinear  systems, 
estimation  of  variables,  optimization  theory.  Design 
of  controls  for  typical  Air  Force  systems  such  as 
attitude  control,  IR  seeker  missiles,  ICBM  gimballed 
thrusters.  Final  project  report.  Prereq:  Astro  452  or 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall. 

Astro  466.  Digital  Control  Theory 

and  Design  1 (2) 

Recent  theory  and  developments  in  digital  control 
systems  related  to  Air  Force  systems.  Sampled  data 
systems,  z-transform  theory,  digital  estimation,  opti- 
mal digital  systems.  Man-in-the-loop  systems  and 
system  identification  techniques.  Design  of  typical 
digital  control  systems  using  minicomputers.  Final 
project  report.  Prereq:  Astro  465  or  department  per- 
mission. Sem.  hrs:  4 spring. 

Astro  467.  Mission  Analysis  for 

Aerospace  Vehicles  1 (1) 

Analysis  of  aerospace  missions  and  interaction  of 
mission  objectives  with  vehicle  design  requirements 
and  constraints.  Includes  systems  analysis  of  propul- 
sion, guidance,  navigation,  attitude  control,  thermal 
control,  life  support,  power  and  communications  re- 
quirements. Preliminary  design  of  a launch  vehicle 
or  spacecraft  to  satisfy  a specific  mission.  Digital 
computer  used  as  a design  tool.  Final  report.  Prereq: 
Astro  451.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Astro  468.  Aerospace  Vehicle  Systems 

Design  1 (2) 

Design  of  aerospace  systems  and  subsystems.  Descrip- 
tion and  applications  of  state-of-the-art  subsystems 
and  advanced  designs.  Application  of  tools  and  tech- 
niques from  previous  courses  including  digital  and 
analog  computers  for  analysis  and  synthesis.  Com- 


pletion or  extension  of  design  project  begun  in  Astro 
467.  Field  trip  and  lab.  Final  project  report.  Prereq: 
Astro  467  in  previous  semester.  Sem  hrs:  4 spring. 

Astro  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  astronautics.  Final  exam  or  final 
report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and 
offering  time  determined  by  department  ( not  more 
than  3 sem  hrs). 

Astro  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  study  and  research  supervised  by  a faculty 
member.  Topic  established  with  the  department  head. 
Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  6 fall  or  spring. 

Astro  550.  Advanced  Methods  in 

Astronautics  I 1(1) 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  methods  in  astro- 
nautics as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  practical  engi- 
neering problems.  Stresses  optimization  theory  with 
application  to  static  and  dynamic  systems.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in  Astro  452  and  453. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Astro  551.  Advanced  Methods  in 

Astronautics  II  1 (1) 

Advanced  topics  in  astronautics  including  its  rigorous 
foundations  in  mathematics  and  mechanics.  Treat- 
ment of  trajectory  prediction,  space  mission  analysis, 
guidance  and  navigation  via  modern  perturbations 
and  estimation  techniques,  e.g.,  asymptotic  concepts 
and  Kalman  filtering.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Astro  550. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Atmospheric  Science  ( Atm  Sci ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics 

Atm  Sci  250.  Introduction  to 

Atmospheric  Science  1(1) 

Composition,  structure,  and  behavior  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Emphasizes  causes  of  observed  phenomena  in 
terms  of  fundamental  physical  concepts.  Vertical 
motions,  clouds  and  precipitation;  horizontal  motions, 
general  circulation;  vertical  and  horizontal  analysis  of 
a specific  weather  situation.  Field  trip.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Physics  211.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Atm  Sci  351.  Physical  Processes  in  the 

Atmosphere  1 (1) 

Physical  concepts  of  cloud  and  precipitation  forma- 
tion including  weather  modification;  introduction  to 
air  pollution  meteorology,  radar  meteorology  and 
aeronomy  (the  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere).  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in  Atm  Sci  250. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

A tm  Sci  3 80.  Weather  Forecasting 

Techniques  1(1) 

Interpretation  and  evaluation  of  centrally  prepared 
current  analysis  and  forecast  charts  to  arrive  at  short 
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range  local  forecasts.  The  forecasts  will  include  those 
specifically  tailored  to  cadet  interests  such  as  para- 
chuting, intramurals  and  flying  (clouds,  precipitation, 
winds,  temperatures,  etc.).  An  introduction  will  be 
given  to  the  theoretical  basis  for  central  products  and 
some  approaches  to  forecasting  when  central  prod- 
ucts are  not  available.  Term  Project.  Prereq:  Atm  Sci 
250.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

A tm  Sci  444.  Dynamics  of  the 

Atmosphere  1(1) 

Fluid  motion;  equation  of  continuity;  geostrophic, 
gradient,  and  cyclostrophic  flow;  pressure  changes; 
fronts;  circulation,  vorticity  and  divergence  theorems 
and  their  applications;  role  of  large-scale  vertical  mo- 
tions; introduction  to  numerical  weather  prediction. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  221,  Atm  Sci  250  or  de- 
partment permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Atm  Sci  450.  Atmospheric  Thermodynamics, 

Statics  and  Radiation  1(1) 

Variables  of  state,  equation  of  state,  thermodynamics 
of  dry,  moist  and  saturated  air;  changes  of  phase: 
thermodynamic  diagrams;  hydrostatic  equilibrium  and 
altimetry:  atmospheric  stability;  laws  of  radiation; 
atmospheric  energy  balance;  transport  of  atmospheric 
energy  by  the  global  wind  systems.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Math  221,  completed  or  enrolled  in  Atm  Sci 
250.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Atm  Sci  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  the  atmospheric  sciences.  Spring 
1975  offering:  Applications  of  Statistics  to  Atmos- 
pheric Science.  Final  exam  or  final  report.  Prereq: 
Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Behavioral  Sciences  (Beh  Sci) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Life  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Beh  Sci  211.  General  Psychology  1 (1) 

Presents  those  determinants  of  behavior  which  con- 
tribute to  physical,  psychological,  and  social  maturity. 
Applies  psychological  principles  from  the  areas  of 
learning,  perception,  motivation,  personality,  mental 
health,  and  group  processes  to  understanding  human 
behavior,  achieving  personal  adjustment  and  develop- 
ing Air  Force  leadership.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  302.  Applied  Behavioral  Science 

in  the  Military  Environment  1(1) 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  behavioral  science  ap- 
plications related  to  the  leadership  role  and  the  mili- 
tary environment.  Individual  behavior,  group  proc- 
esses, and  the  larger  environment  are  studied  as 
sources  of  influence  on  the  leader  and  the  led.  Topical 
problems  are  considered  in  light  of  contemporary 
behavioral  theory.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/ 
301;  3/C  or  higher  standing.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 
spring. 


Beh  Sci  331.  Statistical  Methods  A p plied 

to  Behavioral  Science  1 (2) 

Examines  univariate  and  bivariate  graphical  and  statis- 
tical methods  for  describing  psychological  data. 
Investigates  parametric  and  nonparametric  statistical 
techniques  for  experimental  hypothesis  testing  and 
relates  them  to  design  of  psychology  experiments. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  by  doing  through 
description  and  analysis  of  actual  behavioral  science 
data.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completion  of  any 
core  math  sequence.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Beh  Sci  350.  Physiological  Psychology  1 (1) 

Examines  the  neurophysiological  bases  of  human  and 
animal  behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to  central  nervous 
system  mechanisms  which  mediate  processes  such  as 
learning,  intelligence,  perception  and  emotional  be- 
havior. Correlates  the  experimental  evidence  of  physi- 
ology and  psychology  in  explaining  behavior.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  210;  Beh  Sci  211/301.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  351 . Cultural  Anthropology  1 (1) 

The  study  of  man  as  culture  determines  his  behavior. 
Using  theories  of  the  nature  of  culture  and  cultural 
processes,  contemporary  cultures  are  analyzed  focusing 
on  problems  inherent  in  their  interrelations.  Final 
exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Beh  Sci  352.  Social  Psychology  1 (1) 

Investigates  interactional  forces  between  groups  and 
the  individual  in  society.  Examines  effects  of  diverse 
social  and  psychological  pressures  such  as  public  opin- 
ion and  propaganda  on  the  individual  and  groups. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  attitude  formation,  selective 
perception,  and  attitude  change.  Field  trips  required. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/301.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall. 

Beh  Sci  360.  Sociology  1 (1) 

Scientific  study  of  the  influence  of  group  life  on  hu- 
man behavior.  Major  emphasis  is  on  such  contem- 
porary social  problems  as  race  relations,  drugs,  the 
environment,  and  cultural  change  as  well  as  military 
and  civilian  attitudes  and  values.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs: 
2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  370.  Tests  and  Measurements 

in  Psychology  1(1) 

Introduction  to  the  general  area  of  educational  and 
psychological  measurement.  Theory,  content,  and  uses 
of  measuring  devices  in  the  determination  and  analysis 
of  individual  differences.  Emphasis  on  performance, 
ability,  and  achievement  tests  and  interpretation  of  test 
results.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/301;  com- 
pleted or  enrolled  in  Beh  Sci  331.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Beh  Sci  372.  Experimental  Psychology  1 (2) 

Experimental  design  and  psychological  research  meth- 
ods with  special  application  to  Air  Force  problems  of 
human  behavior.  Considers  major  experimental  meth- 
ods and  principles  used  in  solution  and  analysis  of 
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problems  related  to  psychological  research.  Lab.  Indi- 
vidual research  project.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/301  and 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  380.  Psychology  of  Personality  1(1) 

Analysis  of  principal  aspects  of  personality,  its  deter- 
minants, and  major  theoretical  problems.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  study  of  major  personality  theories  and 
contribution  of  each  to  understanding  personality  from 
clinical  and  experimental  viewpoints.  Related  re- 
search and  assessment  techniques  are  reviewed.  Field 
trips  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/301. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  390.  The  Military  in  Evolving 

Society  1(1) 

Examines  the  problems  the  military  officer  faces  in 
successfully  fulfilling  dual  roles  as  an  officer  and  as 
a member  of  American  society.  Problems  resulting 
from  the  changing  role  of  the  military  in  American 
society,  areas  of  difference  and  similarity  in  military 
and  civilian  life,  and  conditions  unique  to  the  military 
situation  are  seen  through  a sociological  perspective. 
Problem  oriented  research  paper  and  briefing.  Final 
exam.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  435.  Psychology  of  Learning  1 (2) 

Investigation  of  the  learning  process  to  include  basic 
principles  of  learning  and  critical  examination  of  learn- 
ing theories.  Emphasis  on  learning  research  method- 
ology and  evaluation  of  research  on  learning  principles. 
Current  applications  of  research  and  theories  are 
reviewed.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/301 
and  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

Beh  Sci  455.  Systems  of  Psychology  1 (1) 

Development  and  historical  basis  of  psychological 
thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present.  Major 
problems,  trends,  and  various  systematic  approaches 
to  the  study  of  human  behavior.  Emphasis  on  de- 
velopment and  role  of  theory  and  procedures  in  rela- 
tion to  other  social  and  natural  science.  Seminar 
papers  and  presentations.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci 
21 1/301  and  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Beh  Sci  464.  Organizational  Behavior 

Practice  1(1) 

Organizational  behavior  studies  with  practical  appli- 
cations of  theory  to  exercise  situations.  Cadets  re- 
quired to  develop  managerial  skills  and  techniques. 
Cadet  teams  are  jointly  responsible  for  resolution  of 
internal  and  external  managerial  challenges.  Exercises 
are  conducted  at  the  individual,  team  and  section 
participation  levels.  Techniques  include  team-task 
training,  group  dynamics,  exercises,  critical  incidents, 
role  playing  and  a data-bank  exercise.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  470.  Psychology  of  Perception  1 (2) 

Examines  the  role  of  perceptual  processes  in  determin- 
ing orientation  of  the  individual  to  the  world.  Empha- 


sis on  an  understanding  of  theoretical  basis  and 
appropriate  experimental  methodologies  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  sensory  mechanisms,  perceptual  organ- 
ization and  influence  of  personal  factors  on  percep- 
tion. Lab.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Beh  Sci  211/301  and 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  480.  Professional  Issues  in 

Psychology  1(1) 

Reviews  current  theoretical  and  applied  issues  in  psy- 
chology. Topics  are  selected  for  their  applicability  to 
the  roles  of  an  Air  Force  officer  with  a major  inter- 
est in  psychology.  Among  topics  discussed  are:  the 
relevance  of  psychological  research  to  Air  Force  re- 
quirements, psychological  warfare,  professional  ethics, 
international  similarities  and  differences  in  psychology, 
circadian  rhythm  research,  testing  and  measurement, 
problems  and  aspirations  of  clinical  psychology,  gen- 
eralization versus  specialization,  and  relationships  with 
law,  medicine,  and  psychiatry.  Seminar  papers  and 
presentations.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  psychology.  Fall  1973  offering: 
Abnormal  Psychology;  Spring  1974  offering:  Psy- 
chological Operations.  Final  exam  or  final  report. 
Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and  offering 
time  determined  by  department  (not  more  than  3 sem 
hrs). 

Beh  Sci  570.  Organizational  and 

Industrial  Psychology  1(2) 

Investigation  of  variables  affecting  job  performance 
in  military  and  industrial  environments.  Emphasizes 
organizational  psychology,  personnel  measurement, 
selection  and  appraisal,  social  considerations  in  a 
working  environment,  systems  development,  and  re- 
search methodology  in  analysis  of  organizational  and 
industrial  behavior.  A review  of  the  literature  or 
completion  of  an  individual  research  project  on  a 
selected  topic  are  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Beh 
Sci  302.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  IVi  spring. 

Beh  Sci  577 . Engineering  Psychology  1 (1) 

Survey  of  human  factors  in  engineering  with  particular 
reference  to  human  functions  in  man-machine  systems. 
Consideration  of  human  abilities  and  limitations  in 
relation  to  design  and  development  of  subsystems, 
equipment,  and  work  environments  in  aerospace  sys- 
tems. A review  of  the  literature  or  completion  of  an 
individual  research  project  on  a selected  human  factors 
topic  are  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  210; 
Beh  Sci  211/301.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Beh  Sci  599.  Independent  Study , 

Graduate  Level  1 (0) 

Independent  research  or  practicum  in  a specific  area 
of  behavioral  science.  Conducted  on  a tutorial  basis. 
Term  paper.  Prereq:  1/C  standing ; department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  spring. 
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Chemistry  ( Chem) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Chem  101-102.  General  Chemistry  1-1  (2-2) 

Atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to  chemical  bonding, 
structure  and  periodic  law  concepts.  Solution  chem- 
istry including  acid-base  theory,  equilibria,  and  elec- 
trochemistry. Introduction  to  chemical  kinetics,  organic 
and  thermochemistry.  Laboratory  includes  qualitative 
analysis  for  selected  elements.  Final  exam  both  semes- 
ters. Mast  be  taken  sequentially.  Sem  Ins:  Chem  101 — 
2Vi  fall;  Chem  102  — 3 spring. 

Chem  121-122.  Principles  of  Chemistry  1-1  (2-2) 
Atomic,  molecular,  and  crystalline  structure.  States  of 
matter.  Chemical  bonding.  Equilibria  and  kinetics  of 
chemical  processes.  Solution  chemistry  including  acid- 
base  theory,  oxidation-reduction  reactions,  ionic  equi- 
libria, and  electrochemistry.  Properties  of  selected 
elements  and  their  compounds.  Introduction  to  chemi- 
cal thermodynamics  and  organic  chemistry.  Laboratory 
experiments  in  chemical  principles  and  processes;  qual- 
itative analysis.  Final  exam  both  semesters.  Must  be 
taken  sequentially.  Sem  hrs:  Chem  121 — 2Vi  fall; 
Chem  122  — 3 spring. 

Chem  151.  Accelerated  General  Chemistry  1 (2) 
Atomic  structure  and  orbitals,  chemical  reactions, 
kinetics  and  equilibria  of  gases  and  solutions,  acid- 
base  theory  and  electrochemistry.  Introduction  to 
organic  and  thermochemistry.  No  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Students  are  chosen  by  the  department  on 
placement  examination  scores.  Successful  completion 
fulfills  requirements  for  Chem  101-102.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  plus  3 semester  hours  validation 
credit  for  Chem  122. 

Chem  222.  Analytical  Chemistry  1 (2) 

Laboratory  instruction  in  classical  and  modern  ana- 
lytical measurements,  supplemented  with  lectures 
which  emphasize  the  principles  involved  in  the  labora- 
tory. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  102,  122  or  151. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Chem  233.  Organic  Chemistry  1 1(1) 

Classification  and  naming  of  organic  compounds, 
reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds, 
stereochemistry,  introduction  to  resonance,  spectro- 
scopy, and  reaction  mechanisms.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Chem  102,  122  or  151.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
Chem  243  is  recommended  but  is  optional  for  non- 
chemistry majors.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Chem  234.  Organic  Chemistry  II  1 (1) 

Continuation  of  the  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds  and  reaction  mechanisms.  Introduction  to 
carbohydrates,  polynuclear  aromatics,  heterocyclic 
compounds,  amino  acids  and  proteins,  and  multi-step 
syntheses.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  233,  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  Chem  244  is  recommended  but  is 
optional  for  non-chemistry  majors.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Chem  243.  Organic  Chemistry  I Lab  1 (2) 

Experiments  in  preparation,  purification,  and  charac- 
terization of  typical  organic  compounds.  Introduction 
to  natural  product  extractions,  infrared  spectroscopy, 
and  chromatography  as  used  in  organic  chemistry. 
Preparation  of  a short  paper  and  a brief  oral  presen- 
tation on  a selected  topic.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Com- 
pleted or  enrolled  in  Chem  233.  Sem  hrs:  2 fall. 

Chem  244.  Organic  Chemistry  II  Lab  1 (2) 

Experiments  in  qualitative  organic  analysis  including 
exercises  which  use  infrared  spectroscopy  and  thin 
layer  and  gas  chromatography.  Preparation,  purifica- 
tion, and  characterization  of  selected  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Investigation  of  and  experiments  utilizing 
organic  name  reactions.  Preparation  of  a short  paper 
and  a brief  oral  presentation  on  a selected  topic. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  243;  completed  or  enrolled 
in  Chem  234.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  spring. 

Chem  333.  Instrument  Analysis  I (2) 

Theory  and  use  of  common  analytical  and  research 
instruments.  Subjects  include:  visible-ultraviolet  emis- 
sion and  absorption  spectroscopy,  infrared  spectro- 
scopy, nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  x-ray,  mass 
spectrometry,  gas  chromatography,  and  electrochemi- 
cal techniques.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  222  or 
completed  or  enrolled  in  Chem  335.  Sem  hrs:  2Vr  fall. 

Chem  335.  Physical  Chemistry  I 1 (1) 

Chemical  thermodynamics  and  equilibria;  properties 
of  gases,  liquids,  and  solutions;  phase  equilibria;  elec- 
trochemistry. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  102,  122  or 
151;  completion  of  any  core  math  sequence.  Sem.  hrs: 
2Vz  fall. 

Chem  336.  Physical  Chemistry  II  1 (1) 

Chemical  kinetics,  surface  chemistry,  ionic  equilibria, 
introduction  to  quantum  theory,  molecular  structure, 
and  spectroscopy.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  335. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Chem  344.  Physical  Chemistry  Lab  1 (2) 

Laboratory  experiments  including  molecular  weight 
determinations;  physical  and  thermodynamic  proper- 
ties of  gases  and  liquids;  thermochemistry  of  reactions 
and  solutions;  one,  two,  and  three  component  phase 
equilibria;  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  chemical 
equilibria;  colligative  properties  of  solutions;  electro- 
chemistry; transport  phenomena  in  solutions;  surface 
phenomena.  Precision  of  measurement,  statistical 
treatment  of  data  and  graphical  techniques  are  empha- 
sized. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  335;  completed  or 
enrolled  in  Chem  336.  Sem  hrs:  2Vr  spring. 

Chem  381.  Chemistry  of  the  Environment  1 (1) 
Discussion  of  the  nature,  chemistry  and  alteration  of 
the  environment.  Major  areas  of  study  include  atmos- 
pheric and  water  pollution,  waste  disposal,  geochem- 
istry, limnology,  oceanography,  and  special  topics  of 
current  or  regional  interest.  Emphasis  placed  on 
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understanding  the  chemical  principles  and  reactions 
involved  in  protecting  and  improving  our  environ- 
ment. Final  exam  and  report.  Prereq:  1/C  or  2/C 
standing.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Chem  43 1 . Theoretical  Inorganic 

Chemistry  1(1) 

Theoretical  approach  to  atomic  structure,  covalent 
bonding  and  molecular  structure;  ionic  compounds 
and  coordination  compounds;  oxidation  potentials; 
acid-base  theories;  non-aqueous  solvents.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Chem  336.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Chem  432.  Systematic  Inorganic 

Chemistry  1(1) 

Applications  of  Chem  431  with  emphasis  on  a syste- 
matic study  of  the  behavior  of  chemical  elements  and 
their  inorganic  compounds.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem 
431.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Chem  433.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  1(1) 

Molecular  structure  including  resonance,  stereochem- 
istry and  aromaticity.  Inductive  and  steric  effects  on 
reaction  rate  and  mechanisms.  Application  to  nucleo- 
philic substitutions,  eliminations  and  other  reaction 
types.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  234.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall. 

Chem  434.  Biochemistry  1 (1) 

Chemistry  of  life  processes  including  comparative 
biochemistry;  chemical  nature  of  biomolecules  (carbo- 
hydrates, lipids,  amino  acids  and  proteins,  nucleic 
acids  and  their  components,  porphyrins,  chlorophyll, 
and  enzymes);  catabolism  and  anabolism;  metabolic 
regulation;  protein  synthesis;  biochemical  genetics. 
The  areas  of  vitamins,  coenzymes  and  enzyme  cofac- 
tors, steroids,  and  mineral  metabolism  are  covered  as 
intimate  parts  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  metabolic 
pathways.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  234.  Sem  hrs: 
3 spring. 


Chem  435.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  1 (1) 

Classical  chemical  thermodynamics.  Extension  of  basic 
principles  to  real  systems.  Topics  treated  include  gases, 
electrolytic  and  nonelectrolytic  solutions,  surface  sys- 
tems, and  galvanic  cells.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math 
351;  completed  or  enrolled  in  Chem  336.  Sem  hrs: 
2 Vi  fall. 

Chem  443.  Advanced  Physical 

Chemistry  Lab  1 (2) 

Laboratory  experiments  including  atomic  and  molecu- 
lar properties;  chemical  kinetics;  spectroscopy;  radio- 
chemical tracer  techniques;  high  vacuum  techniques. 
The  use  of  modern  instrumentation  is  emphasized. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Chem  336  and  344.  Sem  hrs:  2 
fall. 

Chem  495.  Special  Topics  1(1) 

Selected  topics  in  chemistry.  Final  exam  or  final 
report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and 
offering  time  determined  by  department  ( not  more 
than  3 sem  hrs). 

Chem  499.  Independent  Study  0-2(0) 

Individual  research  under  the  direction  of  a faculty 
member.  Includes  use  of  chemical  literature.  No  final. 
Prereq:  Chem  244  and  344;  department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  1 to  5 fall  or  spring. 


Chinese 

(See  Foreign  Languages ) 


Civil  Engineering  ( Civ  Engr ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 

Civ  Engr  340.  Surveying  1 (2) 

Plane  surveying  and  use  of  basic  equipment  including 
chain,  level,  transit,  theodolite,  and  plane  table  alidade. 
Field  problems  in  measurement  of  distance,  leveling, 
line  direction,  angle  measurement,  horizontal  curves, 
and  topography.  Introduction  to  photogrammetry. 
Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Civ  Engr  352.  Water  Supply  and 

Waste  Disposal  1 (1) 

Design  of  systems  for  the  collection,  treatment  and 
distribution  of  water  and  for  the  collection,  treatment 
and  disposal  of  waste  water.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Civ 
Engr  366.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  366.  Fundamental  Hydraulics  1 (1) 

Application  of  the  principles  of  incompressible  fluid 
mechanics.  Forces  on  submerged  bodies,  dams,  poten- 
tial flow,  conduit  flow,  open-channel  flow,  dynamic 
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similitude  and  turbomachinery.  Laboratories  in  head- 
loss  determination  and  flow  measurement.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in  Mech  361.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall. 

Civ  Engr  432.  Construction  Engineering  1 (1) 

Construction  as  an  industry,  types  of  construction, 
construction  methods,  equipment,  materials,  methods 
of  cost  estimating  and  scheduling.  Introduction  to 
plans  and  specifications,  building  codes  and  standards. 
The  professional  practice  of  engineering.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Civ  Engr  441.  Soil  Mechanics  1 (2) 

Engineering  properties  of  soils  and  shear  strength  of 
cohesive  and  cohesionless  soils;  consolidation  of  soils 
and  settlement  of  structures;  stress  distribution;  lateral 
earth  pressures  on  structures;  ultimate  bearing  capac- 
ity; principles  of  foundation  design.  Selected  laboratory 
exercises  in  soil  testing.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed 
or  enrolled  in  Mech  362.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  442.  Foundation  Engineering  1(1) 

Effects  of  sub-soil  conditions  and  the  behavior  of  soils 
on  foundation  type.  Analysis  and  design  of  footings, 
pile  foundations,  retaining  walls,  piers,  abutments, 
sheet  piling,  and  pavement  foundations.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Civ  Engr  441;  completed  or  enrolled  in  Civ 
Engr  455.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

Civ  Engr  450.  Properties  of  Materials 

Laboratory  1 (2) 

Behavior  of  construction  materials  and  structural 
members.  Review  of  statics  and  introduction  to  beam 
and  column  design.  Principles  of  testing  machines 
and  measuring  devices.  Application  of  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM)  standard 
techniques  to  demonstrate  behavior  of  structural  ma- 
terials. No  final.  Prereq:  Mech  362.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  451.  Structural  Analysis  1(1) 

Behavior  of  statically  determinate  beams,  frames  and 
trusses  due  to  various  loadings  and  deflections. 
Development  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  influ- 
ence lines.  Deflection  calculations  by  moment  area 
and  virtual  work  methods.  Analysis  of  statically 
indeterminate  structures  by  moment  distribution, 
slope  deflection  and  consistent  deformation  tech- 
niques. Introduction  to  approximate  methods  of 
frame  analysis.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  362.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  454.  Structural  Dynamics  1 (1) 

Analysis  of  structures  under  dynamic  loads.  Rigorous 
analysis  of  single-  and  multi-degree-of-freedom  sys- 
tems including  the  development  and  use  of  response 
spectra.  Introductory  coverage  of  numerical  and 
graphical  integration,  distributed  mass  systems,  and 
elastoplastic  behavior.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Civ  Engr 
451.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Civ  Engr  455.  Reinforced  Concrete 

Design  1(1) 

Design  of  reinforced  concrete  structural  elements 
such  as  beams,  columns,  footings  and  slabs.  Flexure, 
shear,  tensile,  compressive,  anchorage,  bond,  creep, 
and  temperature  change  stresses  are  included  in  de- 
sign problems.  Ultimate  strength  design  theory  is 
emphasized.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Civ  Engr  451.  Sem 
hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Civ  Engr  456.  Structural  Engineering  1 (2) 

Design  of  a complete,  multi-story  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  building,  including  structural  frame,  floor 
system,  wall  system  and  foundations.  Determination 
of  design  loads  on  multi-story  structures.  Use  of  the 
digital  computer  for  determination  of  internal  forces 
due  to  design  loads.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Civ  Engr 
441,  453  and  455.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  461.  Air  Base  Engineering  1 (1) 

Principles  of  planning,  land  use,  regulatory  measures, 
design  considerations  for  airport  and  aviation  system 
facilities  emphasizing  the  interface  of  the  aviation 
system  with  the  urban  and  natural  environment. 
Topics  include  airspace  criteria,  geometric  design  of 
airfields,  zoning,  noise  abatement  and  pollution  con- 
trol. Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  464.  Civil  Engineering  Design  1 (2) 

Individual  or  group  design  of  civil  engineering  proj- 
ects in  the  areas  of  structural,  soils  and  environmental 
engineering  design.  Individual  laboratory,  experimen- 
tal or  analytic  investigation  in  support  of  civil  engi- 
neering design.  Specialized  topics  in  structural  steel 
design,  reinforced  concrete  design,  structural  dynam- 
ics, soil  dynamics,  aerospace  facilities  design,  environ- 
mental quality  control  design,  architectural  design, 
and  air  base  master  planning  may  be  studied.  Students 
are  individually  supervised  but  must  formulate  their 
own  investigation  techniques  and  Conclusions.  Final 
report.  Prereq:  1/C  standing;  an  engineering  major; 
and  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  4 fall  or  spring. 

Civ  Engr  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  civil  engineering.  Fall  1974  offer- 
ing: Environmental  Science.  Review  of  man’s  impact 
on  the  environment,  past,  present  and  future,  with 
particular  attention  paid  to  the  role  of  the  engineer 
and  technology  as  a means  of  solving  the  many  exist- 
ing problems.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall.  Spring 
1975  offering:  Theory  of  Wastewater  Treatment. 
Design  of  wastewater  treatment  plants  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  devoted  to  advanced  secondary  and 
tertiary  systems,  both  biological  and  physicochemical. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Civ  Engr  352.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Civ  Engr  499.  Independent  Study  0-1  (0) 

Individual  study  and  research  in  an  advanced  civil 
engineering  topic  approved  by  the  department  head. 
Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  1 to  3 fall  or  spring. 
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Civ  Engr  551.  Advanced  Structural 

A nalysis  1(1) 

Advanced  application  of  the  general  flexibility  and 
stiffness  methods  using  matrix  algebra  to  the  analysis 
of  plane  elastic  framed  structures.  Expanded  analysis 
of  continuous  beams  and  plane  frames  by  stiffness 
method  using  general  prismatic  member  stiffness, 
rotation  matrix  and  equivalent  joint  load  matrix.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Civ  Engr  451.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 


Computer  Science  ( Comp  Sci) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Astronautics 
and  Computer  Science 

Comp  Sci  200.  Basic  Programming  1(1) 

General  theory  of  stored  programs  and  programming 
with  emphasis  on  methods  of  numerical  analysis,  opti- 
mization, information  storage  and  retrieval.  Prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  programs  on  the  computer.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  3/C  standing  or  department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Comp  Sci  362.  Computer  Simulation  1 (1) 

Theory  of  system  modeling  and  computer  simulation; 
simulation  languages;  queuing  theory.  Includes  prepa- 
ration of  several  computer  programs  and  a group  study 
of  a real  world  problem.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Math 
357  or  Mgt  331;  Comp  Sci  200.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Comp  Sci  380.  Data  Structures  1 (1) 

Basic  concepts  of  data;  description,  representation 
and  manipulation  of  information  structures;  basic 
operations  on  list  structures  and  strings;  file  organi- 
zation; data  structures  in  programming  languages. 
Preparation  and  execution  of  programs  on  the  com- 
puter. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Comp  Sci  200.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vz  fall  or  3 spring. 

Comp  Sci  381.  Computers  and 

Programming  1(1) 

Characteristics  and  organization  of  computers;  com- 
puter languages;  specific  exercises  in  digital  computer 
programming  at  an  intermediate  level.  Programs  are 
written  in  assembly  language  and  higher  level  lan- 
guages such  as  ALGOL,  FORTRAN,  and  COBOL 
emphasizing  improvement  of  programming  techniques, 
applications  and  advanced  capabilities  of  the  lan- 
guages. Preparation  and  execution  of  computer  pro- 
grams. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Comp  Sci  200.  Sem  hrs: 
2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Comp  Sci  463.  Information  Retrieval  1 (1) 

Techniques  of  designing  and  implementing  data  man- 
agement systems  including  file  organization,  file  main- 
tenance, retrieval,  selection  of  computer  systems,  and 
data  structures.  Includes  individual  preparation  of 
computer  programs  and  a group  project  designing 
an  information  system.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Comp 
Sci  380;  completed  or  enrolled  in  Comp  Sci  381.  Sem 
hrs:  2Vi  fall. 


Comp  Sci  483.  Operating  Systems  1(1) 

Design  of  supervisors  for  large  multiprocessing  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  virtual  memory,  resource  man- 
agement and  allocation,  concurrent  processes,  pro- 
tection, file  systems,  batch  and  interactive  subsystems. 
Final  report.  Prereq:  Comp  Sci  381.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Comp  Sci  484.  Programming  Systems  1 (1) 

Translators  and  interpreters  for  high-level  program- 
ming languages.  Program  organization,  grammars, 
scanners  and  recognizers.  Design  and  construction  of 
a syntax-directed  compiler.  Final  report.  Prereq: 
Comp  Sci  380,  381,  Philos  370.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Comp  Sci  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  computer  science.  Final  exam  or 
final  report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs 
and  offering  time  determined  by  department  ( not  more 
than  3 sem  hrs). 

Comp  Sci  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  study  and  research  supervised  by  a faculty 
member.  Topic  established  with  the  department  head. 
Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  6 fall  or  spring. 


Comp  Sci  581.  Artificial  Intelligence  1 (1) 

Introduction  to  problem  solving  and  heuristic  pro- 
gramming. Theorem  proving  programs.  Question 
answering  programs  and  natural  language  communi- 
cation with  machines.  Pattern  recognition.  Final  re- 
port. Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Comp  Sci  587.  Computability,  Formal 

Languages  and  Automata  1(1) 

Theoretical  foundations  needed  for  design  of  com- 
puter languages  and  systems.  The  concept  of  an  algo- 
rithm. Recursive  functions.  Turing  machines.  Decid- 
able versus  undecidable  problems.  Formal  notion  of 
a grammar;  context-sensitive,  context-free,  linear  and 
regular  grammars.  State  graphs;  logic  nets;  the  meth- 
odology to  deal  abstractly  with  the  concept  of  an 
event  or  language;  finite-state  devices  as  computers. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall. 
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Economics  (Econ ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Geography  and  Management 

Econ  211.  Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  1(1) 

Emphasizes  economic  principles  and  problems  relevant 
to  the  mixed  enterprise  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Includes  macroeconomic  analysis  of  national  income 
determination  and  stabilization.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs: 
V/2  fall  or  3 spring.  (Cadets  taking  Econ  211  in  the 
fall  must  take  Econ  212  in  a spring  semester.  Cadets 
taking  Econ  211  in  the  spring  must  take  Econ  212  in 
a fall  semester.) 

Econ  212.  Economics  of  National 

Security  1(1) 

Emphasizes  the  application  of  theoretical  analysis  to 
achieve  efficient  allocation  of  resources  in  the  nation’s 
defense  effort.  Includes  traditional  microeconomics. 
Demand  theory,  production  theory,  and  theory  of  the 
firm  are  analyzed.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  211; 
completed  prior  to  the  fifth  semester.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Econ  333.  Price  Theory  1 (1) 

Traditional  microeconomic  theory  emphasizing  the 
principles  of  product  and  factor  pricing,  allocation  and 
employment  of  resources,  and  the  implications  of 
varying  market  structures.  Investigates  the  usefulness 
of  price  theory  in  decision  making.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Econ  212.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Econ  350.  International  Economics  1 (1) 

Economic  aspects  of  international  relations.  Includes 
the  theory  of  international  trade,  relationships  between 
national  currencies  under  alternative  international 
monetary  systems,  the  balance  of  payments,  commer- 
cial policy,  and  economic  warfare.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Econ  212.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Econ  35 1.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  1 (1) 
Comparisons  of  the  economic  organization  and  insti- 
tutions, and  their  impact  on  economic  variables  in 
Capitalistic,  Market  Socialistic,  and  Command  econ- 
omies. Historical  and  ideological  backgrounds,  in- 
dustry labor,  resources,  trade,  transportation,  and 
problems  of  planning  and  rapid  industrialization.  Em- 
phasizes the  agricultural  sectors,  roles  of  the  industrial 
manager,  and  the  problems  of  incentives  in  the  Soviet, 
Chinese,  and  European  economies.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Econ  212,  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Econ  313.  Public  Finance  1 (1) 

Nature  of  the  private  and  public  sectors;  theory  of 
public  expenditures;  nature  of  the  budget  system; 
sources  of  public  revenues,  principles  and  problems  of 
taxation,  personal  income  taxation,  corporate  income 


taxation,  state  and  local  taxation;  theory  of  expendi- 
ture taxation.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212.  Sem  hrs: 
2V2  fall. 

Econ  374.  Survey  of  International 

Economic  Issues  1(1) 

Examination  of  current  issues  in  the  commercial 
relations  between  advanced  nations  and  in  the  rela- 
tions between  those  nations  and  less-developed  coun- 
tries. Topics  include  the  growth  of  international  econ- 
omic interdependence  and  the  effects  of  tariffs  and 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade,  effects  and  problems  of 
regional  integration,  and  international  capital  move- 
ments. This  course  is  designed  for  cadets  who  are  not 
majoring  in  either  economics  or  management.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Econ  31 5.  Monetary  Economics  1(1) 

Fundamental  monetary  concepts,  history  and  develop- 
ment of  financial  institutions,  and  instruments  of 
monetary  economics.  Use  of  tools  and  techniques  of 
economic  theory;  analysis  of  determinants  of  interest 
rates  and  credit  availability  with  special  emphasis  on 
current  domestic  and  international  issues  of  monetary 
policy.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Econ  452.  Economic  Problems  of 

Developing  Areas  1(1) 

Theory  and  policy  of  economic  development.  Exami- 
nation of  classical  and  modern  theories  of  develop- 
ment. The  problems  of  accelerating  development  in 
developing  countries  and  maintaining  growth  in  ad- 
vanced economies.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Econ  456.  Macroeconomic  Theory  1 (1) 

Analysis  of  the  determination  of  level  of  national 
income  and  employment  in  terms  of  national  income 
accounting  and  aggregative  theory.  Treats  classical, 
Keynesian,  and  neo-Keynesian  theories  of  income 
level,  fluctuation,  and  growth.  Evaluation  of  various 
economic  policies  designed  to  promote  economic  sta- 
bility. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Econ  458.  Quantitative  Economic  Theory  1 (2) 

Application  of  quantitative  tools  of  microeconomic 
theory.  Includes  theory  of  the  firm,  theory  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  related  defense  analyses.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Completion  of  any  core  math  sequence;  Econ 
333.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Econ  465.  Introduction  to  Econometrics  1(1) 

Application  of  statistical  tools  to  economic  data.  In- 
cludes methodology,  econometric  model  building,  and 
statistical  inference.  Emphasizes  the  application  of 
econometric  theory  to  original  empirical  problems. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212;  Math  232,  Mgt  331  or 
Math  358.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 
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Econ  466.  Seminar  in  Econometrics  1 (2) 

Continues  development  of  model  building  and  analyti- 
cal tools  and  stresses  their  application  to  economic 
problems.  Emphasizes  individual  and  original  research. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  465.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Econ  All.  Seminar  in  International  and 

Development  Economics  1 (2) 

A study  of  prominent  major  issues  in  international 
and  development  economics,  utilizing  economic  theory 
in  their  analysis.  Lectures  on  the  relevant  theory  and 
area  case  studies.  Emphasis  on  significant  student  par- 
ticipation in  the  form  of  research,  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers.  Student  research  may  be  oriented 
toward  any  geographical  or  theoretical  area  of  interest 
in  the  realms  of  development  and  international  eco- 
nomics. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  350  or  Econ  452 
or  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Econ  All . Defense  Economics  1 (2) 

Microeconomic  methodology  of  systems  analysis  and 
cost  effectiveness  as  involved  in  defense  decision  mak- 
ing; macroeconomic  implications  of  the  Cold  War, 
active  warfare,  R&D  and  procurement  expenditures, 
arms  control,  and  disarmament.  Readings  supple- 
mented by  a schedule  of  lectures  by  top  defense  ana- 
lysts. Individual  or  group  research  into  some  area  of 
defense  economics  is  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Econ  212  and  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Econ  479.  Policy  Issues  in 

Contemporary  Economics  1 (2) 

Application  of  economic  theory  to  contemporary  eco- 
nomic issues  and  policies.  Includes  methodology, 
income  and  employment,  urban  issues,  racial  discrimi- 
nation, education,  migration,  income  maintenance,  and 
other  selected  domestic  issues.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Econ  212;  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

EconA95.  Special  Topics  1 (2) 

Selected  topics  in  economics.  Final  exam  or  final 
report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and 
offering  time  determined  by  department  ( not  more 
than  3 sem  hrs). 

Econ  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Tutorial  investigation  of  a specific  area  of  economics. 
Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  5 fall  or  spring. 

Econ  551.  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I 1 (2) 
Review  of  microeconomic  theory  of  consumption, 
production,  markets,  welfare  economics,  general  equi- 
librium, growth,  decision  and  game  theory.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Econ  458.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Econ  552.  Advanced  Economic  Theory  II  1 (2) 
Development  and  critique  of  complete  macroeconomic 
models  of  income  determination,  with  general  equilib- 


rium treatment  as  appropriate;  detailed  investigation 
of  central  macro  relations;  and  introduction  to  theory 
of  modern  economic  growth.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Econ  456  and  551.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Electrical  Engineering  (El  Engr ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering 

El  Engr  331.  Electronic  Signals  and 

Systems  I 1 (2) 

Emphasizes  the  principles  and  problems  relevant  to 
the  processing  of  information  by  electronic  means. 
Includes  signal  representation  in  the  time  and  fre- 
quency domain  and  information  content  of  signals. 
Also  includes  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of 
both  digital  and  analog  microsystem  signal  proces- 
sors. Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled 
in  Math  221  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  332.  Electronic  Signals  and 

Systems  II  1 (2) 

Continuation  of  El  Engr  331.  Emphasizes  the  char- 
acteristics and  limitations  of  both  digital  and  analog 
macrosystems  with  application  to  communications, 
instrumentation,  avionics,  simulation  and  other  areas. 
Lab.  No  final.  Prereq:  El  Engr  331  in  the  preceding 
semester.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  341 . Introduction  to  Electronics  1(1) 

Circuit  analysis,  diodes,  transistors  and  other  semi- 
conductor devices,  filters,  and  linear  and  digital  integ- 
rated circuits.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or 
enrolled  in  El  Engr  331.  Sem  hrs:  2Vj  fall  or  3 spring. 

ElEngrhAl.  Electronic  Devices  1 (1) 

Theory  and  applications  of  semiconductor  materials, 
devices,  and  integrated  circuits  with  emphasis  on 
principles  of  operation.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  El 
Engr  341.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

El  Engr  343.  Fundamentals  of 

Electromagnetic  Fields  1(1) 

Classical  boundary  value  problems  in  static  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  Introduction  to  time-changing 
fields.  Relationship  established  between  field  and 
circuit  theory.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  212. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

El  Engr  344.  Electromagnetic  Transmission 

and  Radiation  1 (1) 

Maxwell’s  equations  and  their  application  to  trans- 
mission lines,  waveguides,  and  antennas.  Plane  waves 
in  dielectric  and  conducting  media.  Lab.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  El  Engr  343.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 
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El  Engr  345.  Computer  Analysis  of 

Continuous  Systems  1(1) 

Analysis  and  simulation  of  continuous-time  dynamic 
systems  using  analog  computers.  Topics  covered 
from  the  standpoint  of  continuous-time  variables  with 
the  analog  computer  as  the  basic  computational  tool. 
Applications  from  a variety  of  engineering  disciplines. 
Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in 
El  Engr  331.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  346.  Signal  and  System  Analysis  1(1) 

Signal  representation  in  terms  of  singularity  functions, 
orthogonal  functions,  and  Fourier  series.  System 
representation  in  terms  of  convolution  and  Fourier 
and  Laplace  transforms.  Includes  time  and  frequency 
domains,  inverse  transformation  and  introductory 
filter  synthesis.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  El  Engr 
341.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

El  Engr  381.  The  Digital  Computer  as  a 

Laboratory  Instrument  1(1) 

Real  time  use  of  digital  computers  in  hybrid  instru- 
mentation and  control.  “Hands-on”  experience  is 
provided  using  a computer  as  a dedicated  system 
component  for  real-time  data  acquisition,  control, 
automated  testing,  real-time  transforms,  and  signal 
processing.  The  introductory  material  covers  machine 
organization  and  operation,  machine  language  pro- 
gramming, and  interrupt  processing.  Lab  final  project. 
Prereq:  Comp  Sci  200  or  department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  1V2  fall  or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  441 . Instrumentation  Systems  1(1) 
Principles  of  modern  data  acquisition  instrumenta- 
tion including  metrology,  transducers,  sensors,  dis- 
plays, and  digital  and  linear  instrumentation  data 
systems  organization  and  operation.  Lab.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  El  Engr  332  or  341.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 
spring. 

El  Engr  445.  Computer  Analysis  of 

Discrete  Systems  1(1) 

Analysis  of  discrete-time  dynamic  systems  using  real- 
time and  hybrid  computers.  Topics  covered  from  the 
standpoint  of  discrete-time  variables  with  applications 
from  a variety  of  engineering  disciplines.  Lab.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  El  Engr  331.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 
spring. 

El  Engr  447.  Communications  Systems  1(1) 

Techniques  of  modern  communications  including 
modulation,  demodulation,  sampling,  and  multiplex 
systems.  Statistical  communications  including  prob- 
ability, random  processes,  signal  detection,  noise, 
information  and  coding  theory.  Lab.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  El  Engr  346.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

El  Engr  464.  Design  1(1) 

Applications  of  the  basic  principles  of  design  and 
project  engineering  to  applied  problems  in  electrical 
engineering.  Includes  such  topics  as  technical  pro- 


posals, contracts,  project  engineering,  and  advanced 
systems  design.  Area  of  emphasis  depends  on  prepar- 
atory courses  and  interests  of  cadet.  Lab.  Final  report. 
Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  4 fall  and 
spring. 

El  Engr  480.  Studies  in  Military  Electronics  1(1) 
An  introductory  course  in  military  electronics  for 
non-electrical  engineering  majors.  Course  topics 
selected  from  such  areas  as  electronic  warfare,  radar, 
Air  Force  communications,  etc.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
El  Engr  332  or  341.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  481 . Studies  in  Applied  Electronics  1(1) 
An  introductory  course  in  the  applied  aspects  of 
electronics  for  nonelectrical  engineering  majors. 
Course  topics  selected  from  such  areas  as  stereo 
systems,  television  systems,  aircraft  electrical  systems. 
Lab.  Term  project.  Prereq:  El  Engr  332  or  El  Engr 
341  and  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 V2  fall 
or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  484.  Advanced  Electronics  1 (1) 

Modern  circuit  design  utilizing  both  linear  and  digi- 
tal integrated  circuits.  System  design  and  analysis 
using  such  techniques  as  D/A  and  A/D  conversion, 
multiplexing,  numerical  control,  majority  voting  and 
digital  communications.  Extensive  laboratory  involve- 
ment. Lab.  Final  project.  Prereq:  El  Engr  341.  Sem 
hrs:  2V2  fall  or  3 spring. 

El  Engr  487.  Topics  in  Real  Time 

Computation  1(1) 

Selected  topics  in  hybrid  and  real  time  computation 
using  a large  scale  hybrid  computer  system.  Lab. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  345  or  445.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or 
3 spring. 

El  Engr  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  electrical  engineering.  Final  project. 
Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and  offering 
time  determined  by  department  ( not  more  than  3 
sem  hrs). 

El  Engr  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  study  and  research  in  an  engineering  de- 
sign topic  approved  by  the  department  head.  Final 
paper  and  oral  report.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  to  6 fall  or  spring. 

El  Engr  541.  Advanced  Network  Theory  1 (1) 
Analysis  of  linear  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 
mathematical  structure  to  include  vector  spaces,  state 
variable  representation,  linearity,  causality,  control- 
ability  and  observability.  Topics  covered  will  be 
applicable  to  active  network  design,  control  theory, 
computer  simulation  of  large  scale  systems,  and  sys- 
tem optimization.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  El  Engr  346. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

El  Engr  561 . Advanced  Applications  of 

Physical  Electronics  1(1) 

Study  of  advanced  semiconductor  devices  and  repre- 
sentative circuits  in  which  they  are  employed.  Devices 
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considered  are  those  depending  on  the  diffusion,  drift, 
theromoelectric,  photoelectric,  electromechanical, 
electromagnetic,  Zener  breakdown,  tunneling  and 
surface  types  of  effects  in  semi-conductor  materials. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  El  Engr  342.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

El  Engr  571.  Electromagnetic  Theory  and 

Systems  1(1) 

Study  of  advanced  military  electromagnetic  systems. 
Topics  in  large  scale  radar  systems,  electronic  warfare 
and  penetration  strategy  are  investigated.  The  inter- 
relationship between  operational  concepts  and  require- 
ments, and  electromagnetic  system  design  and  develop- 
ment is  emphasized.  Final  project.  Prereq:  El  Engr 
344.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall  or  3 spring. 


English  (English) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  English 
and  Fine  Arts 

English  001.  English  as  a Second  Language  0 (0) 
A tutorial  course  for  fourth  class  Allied  Students  to 
increase  oral  and  written  competencies  requisite  for 
completion  of  English  111  and  112.  Pass/Fail  grades 
to  be  entered  on  student’s  transcript.  No  final.  Non- 
credit. Sem  hrs:  0 summer. 

English  111.  Composition  and  Literature  1(1) 
Introduction  to  rhetoric  and  literature  with  frequent 
practice  in  composition.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

English  1 1 2.  Composition  and  Literature  1 (1) 
Continuation  of  English  111.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
English  111.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

English  340.  English  Novel  1(1) 

Tutorial  course  in  the  reading  of  representative  novels 
written  in  English.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

English  352.  American  Literature  1 (1) 

Reading  of  representative  work  of  major  American 
writers.  Includes  a survey  of  principal  forms  and 
periods  from  pre-Colonial  times  through  the  present. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall 
or  3 spring. 

English  353.  Shakespeare  1 (1) 

Intensive  study  of  several  of  Shakespeare’s  major  plays. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or 
3 spring. 

English  360.  Classical  Readings  1 (1) 

Tutorial  course  in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval 
Literature.  Investigation  of  the  origins  of  literary 
forms  such  as  biography,  epic,  satire,  history,  essay, 
and  heroic  romance.  Preliminary  study  of  Greek, 


Roman,  Nordic,  and  European  mythologies,  and  the 
sagas  of  medieval  heroes  such  as  Arthur,  El  Cid,  and 
Gawain.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs: 
2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

English  370.  Speech  1 (2) 

Instruction  and  practice  in  public  address,  including 
informative,  argumentative,  and  persuasive  speaking. 
Emphasizes  a workshop  approach  with  individual 
coaching;  frequent  audio  and  video  taping  sessions. 
Open  to  all  cadets.  No  final.  Prereq:  English  1 ] 2. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

English  406.  Western  World  Literature  1 (1) 

Detailed  analysis  of  selected  western  world  master- 
pieces from  the  Renaissance  through  the  moderns. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or 
3 spring. 

English  430.  Technical  Writing  and 

Speech  1(1) 

Practical  workshop  approach  to  the  study  of  com- 
municating technical  information.  Frequent  exercises 
to  develop  effective  style  and  skill  in  audience  analy- 
sis and  provide  ground  work  for  a report  and  briefing 
in  the  cadet’s  major  scientific  or  engineering  field. 
Final  report.  Prereq:  English  112;  Engineering  and 
Basic  Science  majors.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

English  431.  English  Literature  1 (1) 

Reading  of  the  best  work  of  major  British  writers. 
Includes  a survey  of  the  principal  forms  and  periods 
of  English  literature  from  early  times  through  mod- 
ern. Final  exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

English  442.  Modern  Literature  1(1) 

A representative  study  of  modern  literature  drawn 
from  European,  British,  African,  Canadian,  Latin 
American,  and  American  authors,  usually  emphasiz- 
ing but  not  restricted  to  novels.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
English  112.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

English  444.  The  American  Novel  1 (1) 

Reading  of  representative  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  novels  to  identify  themes,  movements,  and 
techniques  used  by  American  authors.  Works  selected 
from  major  writers  such  as  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Twain,  Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  and  Faulkner, 
supplemented  with  modern  works  by  such  novelists 
as  Vonnegut,  Mailer,  Kesey,  Updike,  and  Roth.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 
spring. 

English  450.  Advanced  Composition 

and  Speech  1(1) 

Practice  in  practical  research,  essay  and  report  writ- 
ing, and  public  speaking.  Final  report.  Prereq:  English 
112;  Humanities  and  Social  Science  majors.  Sem  hrs: 
2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 
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English  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  special  topics  in  English.  Previous  topics 
have  included  Satire,  Black  Literature,  War  and  Its 
Aftermath,  Science  Fiction,  and  The  Literature  of 
Film.  Fall  1974  offering:  The  Literature  of  the  Super- 
natural. Spring  1975  offering:  Creative  Writing.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  English  112.  Sem  hrs  and  offering  time 
determined  by  department  ( not  more  than  3 sem  hrs). 

English  499.  Independent  Study  1 (0) 

Study  and  research  in  the  field  of  literature  or  creative 
writing.  Subject  and  meetings  arranged  with  the  in- 
structor. Final  report.  Prereq:  Department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 


Fine  Arts  (Fine  Arts) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  English  and 
Fine  Arts 

Fine  Art  105,  205,  305,  405.  Drum  and 

Bugle  Corps  0(0) 

Introduction  to  military  music  traditions  and  proce- 
dures. Intensive  rehearsal  and  drill  in  techniques  of 
precision  marching  while  playing.  Instruction  and 
participation  in  planning  public  performances.  Cadets 
in  Fine  Art  205  and  305  assume  responsibility  for 
section  leadership  and  lower  echelons  of  command. 
Cadets  in  Fine  Art  405  assume  upper  echelon  leader- 
ship and  command  of  corps.  Upon  withdrawal  or 
completion,  cadets  will  participate  in  squadron  com- 
petitive athletics.  Pass/ Fail.  No  final.  Prereq:  Audition 
and  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  1 fall. 

Fine  Art  45 1 . Introduction  to  the  Visual 

Arts  1(1) 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  major  art  concepts,  artists, 
and  styles.  Emphasis  on  development  of  potential  for 
esthetic  and  creative  experience,  including  a studio 
project  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  graphics.  Demon- 
strated artistic  ability  and  prior  knowledge  of  art  not 
required.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  None.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Fine  Art  458.  Music  Appreciation  1 (1) 

Survey  of  music  of  the  Western  world  through  a study 
of  basic  elements,  forms,  and  styles  in  representa- 
tive works  by  major  composers.  Emphasis  on  listen- 
ing, understanding,  and  appreciation.  Voluntary  field 
trips  to  selected  area  concerts.  Technical  knowledge 
or  talent  in  music  not  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
None.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Fine  Art  460.  Fine  Arts  Studio  1 (2) 

Introductory  experiences  in  design,  graphics,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  mass  communications.  Media  explored 
are  woodcuts,  etchings,  oils,  synthetics,  wood,  stone, 
bronze,  and  direct  metal.  Prior  experience  in  artistic 
media  not  required.  No  final.  Prereq:  Fine  Art  451 
or  All.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Fine  Art  All.  American  Art  and  Music  1(1) 
Survey  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present.  Con- 
siders American  aspects  of  music  and  art,  with  refer- 
ence to  visual  and  aural  communication,  regional  and 
national  means  of  expression,  and  the  influence  of 
American  currents  of  thought  on  specific  periods  and 
individual  styles,  including  contemporary  artists  and 
composers.  Technical  knowledge  or  ability  in  music 
or  art  not  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  None.  Sem 
hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Fine  Art  499.  Independent  Study  1 (0) 

Independent  study  in  the  field  of  art  or  music.  Subject 
and  meetings  arranged  with  the  instructor.  No  final. 
Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or 
3 spring. 

Foreign  Languages  ( Chinese,  French, 
German,  Japanese,  Russian,  and 
S panish  ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages 

For  Lang  101 : 1 (2) 

Chinese  101  — Elementary  Chinese  I 
French  101  — Elementary  French  I 
German  101  — Elementary  German  I 
Japanese  101  — Elementary  Japanese  I 
Russian  101  — Elementary  Russian  I 
Spanish  101  — Elementary  Spanish  I 

Basic  foreign  language  with  emphasis  on  understand- 
ing and  speaking.  Inductive  pattern  drills;  structural 
analysis.  Language  laboratory  supplements  classroom 
instruction.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall.  ( See  Sup- 
plementary Information) 

For  Lang  102:  1(2) 

Chinese  102  — Elementary  Chinese  II 
French  102  — Elementary  French  II 
German  102  — Elementary  German  II 
Japanese  102  — Elementary  Japanese  II 
Russian  102  — Elementary  Russian  II 
Spanish  102  — Elementary  Spanish  II 

Continuation  of  For  Lang  101.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 

For  Lang  101.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring.  Cadets  must  com- 
plete the  101-102  sequence  in  one  language  to  satisfy 
the  core  language  requirement . 

For  Lang  151 : 1 (2) 

French  151  — Accelerated  Elementary 
French 

German  151  — Accelerated  Elementary 
German 

Russian  151  — Accelerated  Elementary 
R ussian 

Spanish  151  — Accelerated  Elementary 
Spanish 
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Basic  foreign  language  with  emphasis  on  comprehen- 
sion and  speaking.  Inductive  pattern  drills;  structural 
analysis.  Students  are  chosen  by  the  department  on 
placement  examination  scores.  Successful  completion 
fulfills  requirements  for  For  Lang  101-102.  Final 
exam.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  plus  3 sent  hrs  validation 
credit  for  For  Lang  102. 

For  Lang  253:  1 (1) 

Chinese  253  — Intermediate  Chinese  l 
French  253  • — - Intermediate  French  l 
German  253  — Intermediate  German  I 
Japanese  253  — Intermediate  Japanese  I 
Russian  253  — Intermediate  Russian  I 
Spanish  253  — Intermediate  Spanish  I 

Continuation  of  essential  elements  of  language  struc- 
ture. Conversational  practice  based  on  selected  read- 
ings in  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  country  or 
countries  concerned.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Grade  of  C 
or  better  in  For  Lang  102  or  the  equivalent.  Sem  hrs: 
21/2  fall  or  3 spring. 

For  Lang  254:  1 (1) 

Chinese  254  — Intermediate  Chinese  II 
French  254  — - Intermediate  French  II 
German  254  — Intermediate  German  II 
Japanese  254  — Intermediate  Japanese  II 
Russian  254  — Intermediate  Russian  II 
Spanish  254  — Intermediate  Spanish  II 

Continuation  of  For  Lang  253.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
For  Lang  253  or  the  equivalent.  Sem  hrs:  IVz  fall  or 
3 spring. 

For  Lang  365:  1 (1) 

Chinese  365  — Advanced  Chinese  I 
French  365  - — - Advanced  French  l 
German  365  — Advanced  German  I 
Japanese  365  — Advanced  Japanese  I 
Russian  365  — Advanced  Russian  I 
Spanish  365  — Advanced  Spanish  I 

Oral  discussion  of  issues  in  the  civilization  and  cul- 
ture of  the  country  or  countries  concerned  based  on 
selected  readings  in  the  target  language.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Grade  of  C or  better  in  For  Lang  254  or  the 
equivalent.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

For  Lang  376:  1 (1) 

French  376  — Contemporary  French 
Literature 

German  376  — Contemporary  German 
Literature 

Russian  376  — Contemporary  Russian 
Literature 

Spanish  376  - — Contemporary  Spanish 
Literature 

Study  of  important  writers,  their  works,  and  influences 
on  their  societies.  Each  class  conducted  in  the  target 


language.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  For  Lang  254  or  depart- 
ment permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

For  Lang  450:  1 (1) 

Chinese  450  — Chinese  Advanced  Reading 
and  Translation 

French  450  — French  Advanced  Reading 
and  Translation 

German  450  — German  Advanced  Reading 
and  Translation 

Russian  450  — Russian  Advanced  Reading 
and  Translation 

Spanish  450  — Spanish  Advanced  Reading 
and  Translation 

Reading  and  translation  of  foreign  language  scientific 
and  social  science  materials.  Course  designed  to  devel- 
op a facility  for  using  foreign  language  as  a research 
tool.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  For  Lang  254  or  department 
permission.  Sem  hrs:  1 Vi  fall  or  2 spring. 

For  Lang  49 1 : 

French  491.  French  AFA  Preparation  1 1(1) 

Intensive  program  in  French  for  prospective  candi- 
dates for  the  French  Air  Force  Academy  Exchange 
Program.  Designed  to  provide  required  fluency  in 
advanced  conversation  and  reading/translation  (with 
special  emphasis  on  scientific  texts).  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  French  254  or  department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

For  Lang  492: 

French  492.  French  AFA  Preparation  II  3 (0) 
Continuation  of  French  491.  Intensive  program  stress- 
ing everyday  conversation  and  scientific  vocabulary. 
Includes  advanced  composition,  translations  and  de- 
velopment of  note-taking  skills  in  the  language.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  French  491  and  nomination  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  for  participation  in  the  French 
Air  Force  Academy  Exchange  Program.  Sem  hrs:  8 
summer  only. 

For  Lang  495.  Special  Topics  0-2(1) 

Selected  topics  in  foreign  languages.  Final  exam  or 
final  report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs 
and  offering  time  determined  by  department. 

For  Lang  499:  1 (0) 

Chinese  499  — Independent  Study  in  Chinese 
French  499  — Independent  Study  in  French 
German  499  — Independent  Study  in 
German 

Japanese  499  — Independent  Study  in 
Japanese 

Russian  499  — Independent  Study  in  Russian 
Spanish  499  — Independent  Study  in  Spanish 

Study  in  depth  in  an  area  mutually  acceptable  to  an 
instructor  and  student.  Term  paper.  Prereq:  Depart- 
ment permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 
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Supplementary  Information 

All  cadets  who  have  a background  in  one  of  the  for- 
eign languages  offered  at  the  Academy  will  be  admin- 
istered a placement  examination  in  that  language  when 
they  come  to  the  Academy.  Based  on  the  results  of 
that  examination,  a cadet  may: 

(1)  receive  validation  credit  for  that  language; 

(2)  be  placed  in  the  accelerated  course  of  that 
language; 

(3)  take  the  normal  elementary  course  sequence. 
A cadet  who  completes  an  elementary  language  course 
and  desires  to  enroll  in  another  elementary  language 
is  required  to  obtain  departmental  approval. 


French 

(See  Foreign  Languages) 


German 

(See  Foreign  Languages) 


Geography  ( Geog ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Geography  and  Management 

Geog  120.  Introduction  to  Geography  1 (1) 
Principles  of  physical  and  cultural  geography  applied 
to  social,  economic  and  political  patterns.  Evaluations 
of  regional  associations  evolving  from  the  synthesis 
of  man’s  natural  and  cultural  environment.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Geog  280.  Physical  Geography  1(1) 

An  analysis  of  the  parameters  governing  the  distribu- 
tion of  physical  features  of  the  earth.  Study  of  form 
of  the  earth,  atmosphere,  climates,  soils,  vegetation, 
and  landforms.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem 
hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Geog  282.  Physical  Geology  1 (2) 

Origin  and  development  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  earth 
structures.  Emphasizes  mineral  and  rock  identification 
and  the  evolution  of  landforms  and  their  structures. 
Laboratory  and  required  local  field  trips  with  Rocky 
Mountain  region  used  as  demonstration  model.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  340.  Cartography  1 (2) 

An  introduction  to  concepts  and  methods  of  carto- 
graphy. Includes  history,  earth  geometry,  reference 
systems,  map  projections  and  grids,  map  compilation, 
computer  and  statistical  maps  and  map  reproduction. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 


Geog  350.  Cultural  Geography  1(1) 

A geographic  analysis  of  cultural  factors  affecting  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  population,  settlements,  and 
economic  patterns.  The  processes  of  cultural  change 
are  considered  in  the  development  of  primitive  cul- 
tures to  industrialized  societies.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  360.  Climatology  1 (1) 

An  analysis  of  regional  climatic  types  and  anomalies 
using  the  Koeppen  classification  system  and  meteor- 
ological controls.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  MO.  Political  Geography  1 (1) 

Analysis  of  the  spatial  structure  and  processes  of 
political  systems  at  the  level  of  the  community,  within 
national  systems,  and  among  nations.  Examines  geo- 
graphic problems  and  processes  of  politically  organized 
space  including  such  topics  as  nationalism,  develop- 
ment, and  acquisition  of  natural  resources.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  372.  Economic  Geography  1 ( 1 ) 

Location  and  organization  of  world’s  major  resources 
and  associated  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion patterns.  Special  attention  to  contemporary  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development.  Selected  case 
studies  on  regional  development.  Field  trips  required. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Geog  381.  Geodesy  1 (1) 

Geodetic  parameters,  theory,  and  techniques.  Empha- 
sizes fundamentals  for  precise  location  of  points  on 
earth’s  surface.  Field  trips  to  DMAAC,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  1st  Geodetic  Survey  Sq.,  Francis  E.  Warren  AFB, 
Wyo.,  are  required.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Geog  120; 
completion  of  any  core  math  sequence.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Geog  471.  Western  Europe  and  the 

Mediterranean  1(1) 

Geographical  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural 
aspects  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
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Emphasis  on  the  urban  character  of  Europe  and  the 
region’s  interrelationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Discussion  of  European  countries  various  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  ties  will  be  linked  to  prob- 
lems and  accomplishments  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Geog  All.  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  1 (1) 

Analysis  of  the  physical,  cultural  and  economic  base 
of  each  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  geographic  regions 
followed  by  topical  analysis  of  cultural  and  econ- 
omic phenomena  such  as  population,  agriculture, 
industry  and  trade  for  the  country  as  a unit.  Minor 
emphasis  on  the  East  European  countries  to  include 
a geographic  survey  and  interrelationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  473.  The  Far  East  1(1) 

Spatial  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural  land- 
scape of  China,  Japan  and  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Investigates  the  regional  resource  base,  eco- 
nomic structure  and  settlement  patterns.  Special  em- 
phasis on  the  geographical  aspects  of  contemporary 
social  and  economic  problems  of  individual  countries. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Geog  474.  Latin  America  1 (1) 

Geographic  analysis  of  the  physical,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  interrelations  of  the  nations 
of  Latin  America.  Considers  the  regional  distribution 
of  resources,  agricultural  production,  industrial 
strength,  and  settlement  patterns.  Emphasizes  the 
diversity  of  developmental  problems.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Geog  120.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  49 1 . Seminar  in  the  Basis  of 

Geographic  Thought  1 (1) 

Examines  the  development  of  geographic  thought  to 
the  present  time.  Investigates  the  philosophies  of  the 
different  schools  of  geography  and  analyzes  the  effects 
of  new  theoretical  approaches  on  the  current  disci- 
pline. Field  trips  required.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Geog 
350  or  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Geog  492.  Seminar  in  Design  of 

Geographic  Research  1(1) 

Problem  solving  and  research  design  in  geography  with 
emphasis  on  theoretical  context,  problem  identifica- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  adequacy  of  solutions.  In- 
cludes theory  building,  hypothesis  formulation  and 
testing,  quantitative  techniques,  computer  exercises 
and  USAF  application.  Field  trips  required.  Final 
report.  Prereq:  Geog  491  or  591.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  geography.  Field  trips  dependent 
upon  topics.  Fall  1974  offering:  Historical  Geography 
of  Military  Operations.  Spring  1975  offering:  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa.  Final  exam  or  final  report. 
Prereq:  Geog  120,  or  department  permission.  Semes- 
ter hours  and  offering  time  determined  by  department 
(not  more  than  3 sem  hrs). 


Geog  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Independent  research  and  study  in  a specific  area  of 
geography  conducted  on  a tutorial  basis.  Term  paper. 
Prereq:  1/C  standing,  and  minimum  3.00  GPA  or 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  5 fall  or  spring. 

Geog  591.  Seminar  in  the  Basis  of 

Geographic  Thought  1 (1) 

Examines  the  development  of  geographic  thought  to 
the  present  time.  Investigates  the  philosophies  of  the 
different  schools  of  geography  and  analyzes  the  effects 
of  new  theoretical  approaches  on  the  current  disci- 
pline. Field  trips  required.  Research  paper.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Geog  350;  1/C  standing  and  depart- 
ment permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Geog  592.  Seminar  in  Design  of 

Geographic  Research  1(1) 

Problem  solving  and  research  design  in  geography 
with  emphasis  on  theoretical  context,  problem  identi- 
fication, and  evaluation  of  adequacy  of  solutions. 
Includes  theory  building,  hypothesis  formulation  and 
testing,  quantitative  techniques,  and  computer  exer- 
cises. Field  trip  required.  Research  paper.  Final  report. 
Prereq:  Geog  591.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Geog  599.  Independent  Study, 

Graduate  Level  1 (0) 

Independent  research  and  study  in  depth  in  a specific 
area  of  geography  conducted  on  a tutorial  basis.  Term 
Paper.  Prereq:  1/C  standing;  department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


History  (History) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  History 

History  200.  History  of  the  United  States  1(1) 
Survey  of  United  States  history  from  the  colonial  era 
to  the  present.  Emphasizes  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  developments  in  a world  context.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall. 

History  201.  Europe  and  the  World 

since  1500  1 (1) 

Main  trends  in  world  history  from  1500  to  the  present. 
Emphasizes  the  emergence  of  Western  Europe  to  a 
position  of  world  dominance  through  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Introduction  to  predominant  characteristics 
of  Latin  American,  Middle  Eastern,  African,  and  Far 
Eastern  civilizations.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

History  202.  Modern  Warfare  and  Society  1(1) 
Survey  of  the  complex  relationship  between  warfare 
and  society  from  the  American  and  French  revolu- 
tions through  the  Vietnam  war.  The  role  of  the  mili- 
tary leader,  the  impact  of  technology,  the  evolution 
of  military  doctrine,  and  the  development  of  air  war- 
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fare  are  related  to  the  changing  character  of  warfare. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  History  201  in  preceding  semes- 
ter. Sent  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  300.  The  United  States  in  a 

Changing  World:  Critical  Issues  1(1) 

Examines  the  historical  development  of  critical  issues 
confronting  American  society  today  including  the  role 
of  minorities  in  American  life,  the  impact  of  industrial- 
ism, expansion  of  the  role  of  the  federal  government, 
the  evolution  of  the  city,  and  America’s  response  to 
crucial  world  problems.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  History 
201.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall  or  3 spring. 

History  330.  Historical  Methods  1 (1) 

Methods  of  historical  research,  analysis,  evaluation, 
and  writing.  Term  paper.  Prereq:  History  major  or 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

History  332.  United  States  Diplomatic 

History  1(1) 

Emphasizes  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a world 
power  and  the  associated  problems.  Examination  of 
diplomatic  policies  and  their  objectives  and  the  novel 
factors  which  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
macy. Final  exam.  Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi 
fall. 

History  341.  History  of  Latin  America  1 (1) 

The  discovery,  conquest,  and  growth  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America.  Emphasizes  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  institutions  since  the  wars  of 
independence  with  particular  stress  on  Twentieth 
Century  problems.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  History  201. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  343.  History  of  the  Far  East  1(1) 

Modern  history  of  East  Asia  with  emphasis  on  China 
and  Japan.  The  fundamental  cultural  developments; 
implications  of  contemporary  tensions;  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  results  of  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Century  relationships  with  Western  powers.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


History  344.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe  1 (1) 

The  political,  social,  economic,  and  military  history 
of  Europe  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  the  development 
of  institutions  and  ideas  that  determined  the  course 
of  European  history  and  shaped  our  own  era.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

History  345.  Modern  European  History  1 (1) 

From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  mid-Twentieth 
Century.  Emphasizes  the  backgrounds  and  origins  of 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  Attention  to  such 
personalities  as  Bismarck,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  Musso- 
lini, and  Hitler.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  History  201. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  346.  History  of  Russia  1 (1) 

Survey  of  Russian  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  from 
the  Ninth  Century  to  the  present  Soviet  regime. 
Emphasis  on  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
developments  since  1801.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  History 
201.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  352.  History  of  Subsaharan  Africa  1(1) 

Survey  of  African  history.  Traditional  African  society 
and  culture,  early  Sudanic  empires,  impact  of  Islam, 
the  slave  trade  and  its  abolition,  later  African  states, 
missionaries  and  trade,  partition  of  Africa  by  Euro- 
pean nations,  African  resistance  movements,  impact 
of  two  World  Wars,  African  mass  nationalism,  the 
drive  to  independence,  and  the  trials  of  statehood. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  357.  History  of  Military  Thought  1(1) 

Historical  investigation  of  the  ideas  of  selected  major 
military  thinkers  from  the  time  of  Machiavelli  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  is  on  those  writers  whose  impact 
on  evolving  strategy  and  doctrine,  whether  on  land, 
sea,  or  in  the  air,  has  been  most  far-reaching.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  History  202.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

History  372.  History  of  the  Middle  East  1 (1) 
The  history  of  the  Middle  East  with  emphasis  upon 
the  ethnic,  cultural  and  religious  roots  and  growth  of 
major  problems  in  the  modern  period.  Enmity  between 
Jew  and  Arab,  Arab  aspirations,  and  Turkish  ambiva- 
lence. Persian  ambitions  and  the  interests  of  the  Great 
Powers  serve  as  principal  points  of  focus.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  382.  History  of  Science  and 

Technology  1(1) 

Historical  investigation  of  the  meaning  and  impact  of 
the  scientific  revolution,  the  industrial  revolution,  and 
science  and  technology  in  the  Western  world.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  463.  Unconventional  Warfare  1 (1) 

Evolution,  theory  and  practice  of  insurgent  and  revo- 
lutionary warfare  throughout  the  world  with  special 
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attention  given  to  Southeast  Asia.  Unconventional 
warfare  studied  in  terms  of  historical  perspective, 
major  philosophies  involved  and  actual  insurgencies. 
Examination  of  counterinsurgency  operations  in  vari- 
ous areas  and  circumstances.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
History  202.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  All.  Air  Power  and  Modern 

Warfare  1(1) 

History  of  the  air  weapon  with  primary  emphasis  on 
leadership  and  tactics  as  they  evolved  during  the 
twentieth  century.  Covers  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe  stressing  the  constant  interplay  between  per- 
sonalities, institutions,  theories,  technology,  combat 
experience,  and  evolving  doctrine.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
History  202.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

History  479.  American  Institutions  and 

Ideas  1(1) 

Historical  investigation  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can thought,  attitudes,  and  institutions  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
History  201.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  481.  A History  of  Minorities  1 (1) 

Course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
how  minorities  have  been  treated  in  the  past  in  the 
United  States.  Covers  the  relationship  of  the  various 
racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  minorities  to  an  evolving 
American  society.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  develop- 
ment of  prejudice,  the  problems  of  assimilation,  and 
the  treatment  of  Blacks.  Final  exam  and  final  report. 
Prereq:  3/C  standing  or  higher.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

History  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  history.  Final  exam  and  final  report. 
Prereq:  History  201.  Sem  hrs  and  offering  time  deter- 
mined by  department  (not  more  than  3 sem  hrs). 

History  499.  Independent  Study  1 (0) 

Reading  and  research  in  any  recognized  area  of  his- 
torical study.  Areas  selected  by  instructor  depend  on 
student  interest.  Term  paper.  Prereq:  History  majors 
must  have  taken  History  330;  all  others  department 
permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

History  553.  Colloquium:  Diplomatic 

History  1 ( 2 ) 

A reading  seminar  in  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  United  States.  Acquaints  the  cadet  with  major 
secondary  works  relating  to  the  questions  of  military 
leadership  and  professionalism,  preparedness,  security, 
economics  and  technology.  Final  exam  and  final 
report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall. 

History  562.  Colloquium:  Military  History 

of  the  United  States  1 (2) 

A reading  seminar  which  examines  the  interaction  of 
U.S.  social  and  military  ideas  and  institutions  from 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  present.  Acquaints  the 
cadet  with  major  secondary  works  relating  to  the 
questions  of  military  leadership  and  professionalism, 


preparedness,  security,  economics  and  technology. 
Final  exam  and  final  report.  Prereq:  Department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

History  564.  Colloquium:  Area  Military 

History  1 (2) 

A reading  seminar  in  military  history  of  the  area 
chosen  by  the  cadet  for  concentration.  Areas  include 
Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Far  East,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Middle  East,  Russia,  Western  Europe,  and 
Science  and  Technology.  Provides  a critical  analysis 
of  major  secondary  works  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  military  and  social  ideas  and  institutions. 
Final  report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  3 fall. 


Humanities  (Hum) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages 

HumA6l.  Russian  Literature  1 (1) 

A study  of  representative  Russian  authors  (such  as 
Pushkin,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  and  Tolstoy)  who 
have  helped  form  the  cultural  heritage  and  shape  the 
national  character  of  the  Russian  people.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

Hum  463.  Far  Eastern  Literature  1 (1) 

A historical  survey  and  analysis  of  major  literary 
works  of  the  Far  East  with  emphasis  on  China  and 
Japan.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

Hum  499.  Foreign  Exchange  Study  5 (0) 

One  semester  enrollment  as  a full-time  student  at  an 
Allied  Air  Force  Academy.  In  addition  to  formal 
study,  the  course  will  include  visits  to  military  in- 
stallations and  historical  and  cultural  areas  of  the 
host  country.  Term  paper  and  report.  Prereq:  Dean 
of  Faculty  permission.  Sem  hrs:  1 2Vz  fall  or  15  spring. 
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Instructional  Technology  (Inst  Tch) 

Offered  by  the  Directorate  of  Instructional 
Technology 

InstTch  101.  Academic  Skills  0(1) 

Organization  of  study  time,  note  taking,  study  meth- 
ods, preparing  for  examinations,  and  listening  skills. 
Accelerated  reading  skills  to  include  rate  and  compre- 
hension, surveying,  and  planning  purpose.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  none  fall. 

Inst  Tch  102.  Basic  Typing  0(0) 

Basic  typing  limited  to  skills  needed  for  theme,  report, 
and  military /personal  correspondence  typing.  No  final. 
Sem  hrs:  none  fall. 


Japanese 

(See  Foreign  Languages ) 


Law  (Law) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Law 

Law  210.  An  Introduction  to  Law  1 (1) 

An  introduction  to  the  substance  and  administration  of 
law,  including  the  judicial  process,  legal  reasoning  and 
terminology,  and  the  principles  of  contracts,  property 
and  torts.  In  the  spring  semester,  First  Amendment 
rights  are  also  studied.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  3/C  or 
2/C  standing;  concurrent  enrollment  in  Philos  210 
( for  scheduling).  Must  be  completed  prior  to  a cadet’s 
sixth  semester.  Sem  hrs:  1 Vi  fall  or  2 spring. 

Law  400.  Law  for  Commanders  1(1) 

A survey  of  the  principles  of  public  and  private  law 
which  an  officer  may  encounter  in  his  official  and 
personal  capacities,  including  crimes,  evidence,  military 
justice,  administrative  law,  persons,  law  of  air  space, 
income  taxation,  personal  estate  planning  and,  in  the 
spring  semester,  First  Amendment  rights.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  1/C  standing;  cadets  enrolled  in  the  fall  sem- 
ester must  have  completed  Law  210  in  a spring  sem- 
ester, and  cadets  enrolled  in  the  spring  semester  must 
have  completed  Law  210  in  a fall  semester.  Sem  hrs: 
2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Law  451.  American  Constitutional  Law  1 (1) 

An  inquiry  into  legal  problems  which  arise  when  con- 
stitutionally divided  power  is  allocated  to  separate 
elements  of  government.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  judicial  branch  as  arbiter  in  determining  the  limits 
on  national  and  state  power,  in  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual against  governmental  activity  which  offends  the 


Bill  of  Rights  and  other  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
in  securing  civil  rights.  Final  exam.  Prereq : Law  210; 
Pol  Sci  211.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Luw  461.  International  Law  1 (1) 

An  introduction  to  the  body  of  principles,  and  rules 
which  are  recognized  as  binding  obligations  in  the 
relations  between  sovereign  states  including  a survey 
of  the  nature,  sources,  development,  authority  and 
application  of  international  law;  the  making,  inter- 
pretation, enforcement  and  termination  of  interna- 
tional agreements;  states  and  recognition,  jurisdiction 
of  states  and  immunities;  territory;  individuals  and 
nationality;  state  responsibility  and  international 
claims;  the  laws  of  war  and  use  of  force;  intervention 
and  war  crimes.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  1/C  or  2/C 
standing.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Law  462.  Government  Contract  Law  1(1) 

Comprehensive  study  of  government  contract  law  with 
emphasis  given  to  basic  legal  principles,  procurement 
policy,  methods  of  procurement,  types  of  contracts, 
contract  clauses,  taxation,  regulation,  social  and  econ- 
omic provisions,  disputes  procedures,  default  remedies, 
terminations,  and  standards  of  conduct.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Law  210;  1/C  or  2/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Law  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  law.  A seminar  in  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  contemporary  social,  economic  and  political 
problems.  Final  report.  Prereq:  1/C  standing  and  de- 
partment permission.  Limited  enrollment.  Sem  hrs 
and  offering  time  determined  by  department  (not  more 
than  3 semester  hours). 


Life  Science  (Life  Sci ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Life  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Life  Sci  210.  Human  Physiology  1 (2) 

Classroom  and  laboratory  studies  in  the  basic  physi- 
ologic function  of  man’s  body  systems.  Emphasis  is 
on  responses  of  the  human  organism  as  it  reacts  to 
stresses  of  various  environments  including  space,  pol- 
lution, nutrition,  fatigue,  subsonic  or  supersonic  flight 
and  certain  other  aerodynamic  stresses  that  alter  nor- 
mal physiology.  Physiologic  training  is  provided  to 
prepare  cadets  for  hypobaric  chamber  flights.  One 
field  trip  to  Lowry  AFB.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2V6 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Life  Sci  263.  Introduction  to  Life  Sciences  1 (2) 
Didactic  and  practical  laboratory  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life  sciences.  Prepares  the  student  for  advanced 
studies  in  this  field.  Emphasis  placed  on  structure, 
physiology,  natural  history,  and  evolution  of  living 
organisms.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  210.  Sem  hrs: 
3 fall  or  3V6  spring. 
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Life  Sci  280.  The  Fundamentals  of  Ecology  1 (1) 
Ecology,  its  scope  and  relation  to  other  sciences. 
Studies  include  species  and  population  interactions, 
ecosystems,  tropic  structure  within  ecosystems,  biomes, 
and  environmental  threats  to  man.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Life  Sci  210.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fail  or  3 spring. 

Life  Sci  333.  Environmental  Physiology  1 (1) 
The  problems  of  physiological  adaptation  by  man  and 
other  living  organisms  to  natural  environmental 
stresses  and  artificial  (space)  environments.  Final 
report.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  210.  Sent  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 
spring. 

Life  Sci  363.  Genetics  1 (1) 

Study  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  their  application 
to  man.  Interrelationships  of  hereditary  and  environ- 
mental effects  on  man’s  growth  and  development. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  210.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall 
or  3 spring. 

Life  Sci  373.  Bio-Organic  Molecular 

Processes  l 1(1) 

A study  of  carbon-containing  compounds  with  empha- 
sis on  structure,  nomenclature,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  synthetic  schemes  and  reaction  mechanisms. 
Simple  hydrocarbons  and  oxygen  and  nitrogen-contain- 
ing compounds  are  considered  in  depth  as  the  basic 
units  of  complex  biological  molecules.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Client  102,  122,  or  151;  or  department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  3 fall. 

Life  Sci  374.  Bio-Organic  Molecular 

Processes  11  1(1) 

Continuation  of  Life  Sci  373.  Includes  a study  of 
amino  acids,  peptides,  proteins,  enzymes,  nucleic  acids, 
carbohydrates  and  lipids.  General  metabolism,  en- 
zymology,  bioenergetics,  water  and  acid-base  balance, 
and  blood  and  urine  composition  in  health  and  disease 
are  also  considered.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  373; 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 Vi  spring. 

Life  Sci  375.  Laboratory  Techniques 

in  Molecular  Processes  l 1 (2) 

Experiments  emphasizing  chemical  and  instrumental 
techniques  for  studying  simple  organic  molecules. 


Procedures  include  chemical  qualitative  analysis,  re- 
fractometry,  crystallization,  melting  point  determina- 
tions, chromatography  and  spectroscopy.  Reaction 
types  studied  include  displacement,  elimination,  addi- 
tion, oxidation  and  reduction.  Taken  concurrently  with 
Life  Sci  373.  No  final.  Prereq:  Chem  102,  122,  or  151; 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 fall. 

Life  Sci  376.  Laboratory  Techniques 

in  Molecular  Processes  II  1 (2) 

Experiments  dealing  with  the  isolation,  properties,  and 
functions  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  enzymes,  nucleic 
acids,  carbohydrates  and  lipids.  Techniques  include 
wet  chemical  procedures,  titrimetry,  electrophoresis, 
venipuncture,  blood,  urine,  and  gastric  analyses.  Taken 
concurrently  with  Life  Sci  374.  No  final.  Prereq:  Life 
Sci  375.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  spring. 

Life  Sci  431.  Microbiology  1 1 (2) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  studies  of  bacteria,  viruses  and 
fungi  common  to  our  environment.  Systematic  iden- 
tification and  physiology  of  microbial  species  are 
emphasized.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  263;  depart- 
ment permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall. 

Life  Sci  432.  Microbiology  II  1 (2) 

Lecture  and  practical  laboratory  studies  of  tissues  with 
special  emphasis  on  system  and  organ  identification 
by  staining  techniques  and  microscopic  identification. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  431  or  department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  3 Vi  spring. 

Life  Sci  442.  Medical  Physiology  1(1) 

In  depth  lecture  and  seminar  studies  of  the  physiology 
of  human  organ  systems  with  special  emphasis  in  the 
normal  and  pathologic  physiology  of  endocrinology, 
cardiology,  circulation,  respiration,  and  gastrointes- 
tinal systems  as  they  relate  to  aerospace  medicine. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  263;  department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Life  Sci  444.  Radiation  Biology  and 

Biotechnology  1(1) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  interaction  of 
electromagnetic  and  particulate  radiation  with  living 
systems;  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  energy  absorp- 
tion, detection  and  control.  The  application  of  electro- 
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magnetic  radiation,  lasers,  the  Doppler  effect, 
ultrasound,  and  electron  microscopy  are  presented 
with  reference  to  problems  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force. 
Final  report.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  major  or  department 
permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  3 Vi  spring. 

Life  Sci  460.  Molecular  Biology  1 (1) 

A study  of  the  macro  and  ultrastructure  of  the  cell  as 
it  relates  to  function.  Particular  attention  placed  on 
control  mechanisms,  endocrinology,  immunology  and 
homeostasis  at  the  molecular  level.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Life  Sci  374.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Life  Sci  461.  Developmental  Anatomy  1 2(3) 

Classroom  and  laboratory  study  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  various  vertebrate  animals.  Detailed  study  of 
the  fate  and  function  of  germ  cell  layers.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  1/C  standing;  Life  Sci  263;  department  permis- 
sion. Sem  hrs:  5 fall. 

Life  Sci  462.  Developmental  Anatomy  II  1 (2) 
Classroom  and  laboratory  study  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  vertebrate  animals.  Elements  of  classifica- 
tion and  similarities  of  function.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
1/C  standing;  Life  Sci  461;  department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  4 spring. 

Life  Sci  465.  Functional  Anatomy  I 1 (2) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  studies  of  detailed  human 
anatomy  including  basic  histology  of  various  tissues 
of  the  mammal,  embryological  origins  of  tissue  layers, 
and  advanced  physiology  of  selected  topics.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  263.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall. 

Life  Sci  466.  Functional  Anatomy  II  1 (2) 

In-depth  lecture  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  physi- 
ology of  organ  systems  with  special  emphasis  on 
endocrinology,  cardiovascular,  respiratory  and  gastro- 
intestinal physiology.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Life  Sci  465. 
Sem  hrs:  3 V2  spring. 

Life  Sci  495.  Special  Topics  1(1) 

Selected  topics  in  life  sciences.  Fall  1974  offering: 
Botany  in  Human  Affairs.  Spring  1975  offering:  Par- 
asitology. Final  exam  or  final  report.  Prereq:  Depart- 
ment permission.  Sem  hrs  and  offering  time  deter- 
mined by  department  ( not  more  than  3 sem  hrs). 

Life  Sci  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  research  in  life  sciences  or  behavioral  sci- 
ence under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Em- 
phasizes use  of  laboratory  facilities.  No  final.  Prereq: 
Life  Sci  263;  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  5 
fall  or  spring. 

Management  ( Mgt ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Geography  and  Management 

Mgt  330.  Financial  Accounting  1 (1) 

Fundamental  accounting  concepts  and  techniques 
necessary  for  administration  of  an  organization.  In- 


cludes analysis  of  transactions,  classifications  and 
recording  of  data,  amortization  of  assets,  treatment  of 
taxes,  and  other  elements  of  an  accounting  system  for 
the  measurement  of  operating  results  and  financial 
condition.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2V2  fall. 

Mgt  331.  Statistical  Decision  Methods  1 (1) 

Analysis  of  data,  introduction  to  probability  theory, 
probability  distributions,  statistical  inference,  hypoth- 
esis testing,  sample  survey  methods,  index  numbers, 
and  decision  making  under  uncertainty  with  emphasis 
on  cost  applications.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2V2  fall. 

Mgt  332.  Managerial  Accounting  1 (1) 

Internal  accounting  controls  and  reports,  control  of 
decentralized  operations,  basic  cost  accounting,  flow 
of  funds  analysis,  budgeting,  introduction  to  cost 
accounting,  and  use  of  quantitative  techniques  to  aid 
decision  making.  Course  concludes  with  a competitive 
game  that  provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  manager- 
ial accounting  in  a simulated  business  situation.  No 
final.  Prereq:  Mgt  330.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Mgt  336.  Introduction  to  Management  and 

Organizations  1(1) 

Theories  of  management  and  organization  are  devel- 
oped and  compared  with  emphasis  on  different  man- 
agement functions  and  organizational  forms.  Specific 
management  functions  covered  are  planning,  organ- 
izing, directing,  communicating,  controlling  and  co- 
ordinating. The  key  features  of  the  bureaucratic  form 
of  organization  are  considered  and  contrasted  with 
alternative  organizational  structures.  Case  studies  are 
employed  where  appropriate  t'o  illustrate  and  synthe- 
size the  major  concepts  developed  in  the  course.  Final 
exam.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring.  Prereq:  Bell  Sci 
302. 

Mgt  339.  Introduction  to  Management 

Science  1(1) 

Management  of  production  systems  in  areas  of  busi- 
ness and  defense.  Major  areas  of  study  are  the  design, 
operation  and  control  of  production/operations  man- 
agement systems.  Some  of  the  management  tech- 
niques discussed  are  the  systems  concept,  PERT, 
CPM,  and  statistical  quality  control.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  2V2  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mgt  360.  Quantitative  Decision  Methods  1(1) 

Model  building,  multiple  regression  analysis  and  de- 
cision theory  with  special  emphasis  on  applications 
to  defense  management  decisions.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Math  232  or  Mgt  331.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Mgt  361 . Personnel  Management  and 

Industrial  Relations  1(1) 

Surveys  the  field  of  personnel  management  by  analyz- 
ing the  major  tasks  of  procuring,  developing,  main- 
taining and  utilizing  the  human  resources  of  an  organ- 
ization. Includes  an  introduction  to  industrial  relations 
in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  On  the  collective 
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bargaining  process.  Examines  the  development  of 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Federal  Civil 
Service,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  in- 
creasingly important  role  of  the  junior  military  man- 
ager. Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mgt  435.  Managerial  Economics  1 (1) 

Integration  of  the  analytical  concepts  of  price  theory, 
statistics,  and  operations  analysis.  Case  study  demon- 
stration of  these  concepts  to  problems  of  management 
in  situations  of  decision  making.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs: 
2V2  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mgt  437.  Managerial  Finance  1 (1) 

Techniques  of  financial  decision-making  with  em- 
phasis on  the  internal  operation  of  organizations 
relating  to  asset  acquisition  and  funds  management. 
Basic  concepts  and  tools  for  financial  analysis  are 
stressed  in  the  first  half  of  the  course.  The  second 
half  centers  on  a financial  management  simulation 
exercise,  emphasizing  how  the  analytical  fools  are 
used  in  organizations.  Case  studies  are  combined  with 
military  problems  to  identify  special  problems  in 
non-profit  oriented  organizations.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Mgt  330.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Mgt  460.  Operations  Analysis  I 1(1) 

Methods  of  operations  analysis  including  inventory 
models,  linear  programming,  queueing  theory,  re- 
placement models,  and  reliability.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Mgt  360  or  Math  357.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mgt  462.  Operations  Analysis  11  1 (1) 

Introduction  to  advanced  optimization  techniques  to 
include  large  scale  linear  programming,  dynamic  pro- 
gramming, integer  programming,  nonlinear  optimi- 
zation. Large  scale  implementation  and  applicability. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mgt  460  or  department  permis- 
sion. Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Mgt  470.  Seminar  in  Organization  Theory  1 (2) 
A seminar  on  current  concepts  of  how  organizations 
act  and  react  with  respect  to  their  technical  and  social 
environments.  Managerial  processes,  measuring  organ- 
izational performance  and  achievement,  aspects  of 
influencing  and  controlling  organization  participants, 
contingency  theories  of  management,  and  current 
issues  in  military  management  will  be  studied  and  dis- 
cussed using  case  studies  and  current  readings.  Getting 
people  to  work  together,  communicate  and  execute 
decisions  in  the  Air  Force  environment  will  be  the 
focus  of  the  term  project.  Term  project.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 

Mgt  All.  Defense  Managerial  Applications  1 (2) 
Stresses  problem  identification,  strategic  planning, 
decision  theory,  policy  formulation  and  general  man- 
agement issues  through  the  use  of  defense  related 
cases  and  critical  incidents.  Current  developments  in 
management  will  be  reviewed  and  applied  to  a variety 
of  defense  management  problems.  Actual  involvement 
with  current  Air  Force  problems  will  be  emphasized. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  1/C  Standing.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Mgt  482.  Investment  Analysis  1(1) 

An  introduction  to  investments  and  investment  analy- 
sis. Securities  markets,  media  of  investments  and 
associated  analysis  is  covered.  Marketable  securities 
such  as  stocks,  bonds,  and  mutual  funds  are  empha- 
sized. Investments  in  land,  life  insurance  and  other 
media  are  surveyed.  A computerized  stock  market 
game  is  used  to  provide  experience  at  investment 
decision  making.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Econ  212.  Sem 
hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mgt  485.  Management  of  Systems 

Development  and  Acquisition  1(1) 

Discussion  of  management  problems  inherent  in  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  of  large,  complex  systems 
and  the  buyer-seller  relationships  of  government 
agencies  and  their  industrial  contractors.  Major  areas 
of  study  include:  the  requirements  process,  defense 
contracting  procedures,  management  and  control  of 
large  programs  and  marketing  characteristics  of  the 
defense  industry.  Case  studies  of  recent  weapon  sys- 
tems programs  plus  a program  management  simula- 
tion exercise  of  a new  weapon  system  are  used  to  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  class  discussions.  Final  exam. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Mgt  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  management.  Final  exam  or  final 
report.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs  and 
offering  time  determined  by  department  ( not  more 
than  3 sem  hrs). 

Mgt  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Tutorial  investigation  of  a specific  area  of  manage- 
ment. No  final.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  5 fall  or  spring. 

Mgt  534.  Seminar  in  Logistics 

Management  1 (2) 

Application  of  quantitative  techniques  to  logistics 
management  including  topics  such  as  inventory  and 
production  control  methods,  forecasting  methods, 
decision-making  under  risk  and  decision-making  un- 
der uncertainty.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mgt  460  or 
department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Mathematics  (Math) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

Math  103.  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics  1 (2) 

College  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Department  recommendation.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Math  121.  Calculus  I 1 (2) 

Functions;  plane  analytic  geometry;  limits,  including 
limits  at  infinity  and  infinite  limits,  theorems  on  dif- 
ferentiation; differentiation  of  algebraic  functions; 
differential  calculus.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall 
or  3 spring. 
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Math  122.  Calculus  II  1 (2) 

Applications  of  derivatives  to  include  graphing,  min- 
max  and  related  rates;  properties  of  integrals;  appli- 
cations of  the  integral  to  include  area,  work  and  fluid 
pressure.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  121.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  123.  Calculus  III  1 (2) 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  trig,  log  and  ex- 
ponential functions;  integration  techniques;  applica- 
tions of  integration  to  include  volumes  and  surface 
area  of  solids  of  revolution,  center  of  mass;  improper 
integrals.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  122.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  124.  Calculus  IV  1 (2x) 

Real  vectors;  the  position  vector;  motion  of  a par- 
ticle; velocity  and  acceleration  vectors;  polar,  spher- 
ical, and  cylindrical  coordinate  systems;  partial  differ- 
entiation; directional  derivative  and  gradient;  geo- 
metric considerations  using  the  partial  derivative; 
applications  of  partial  differentiation.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Math  123.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  221.  Applied  Mathematics  I 1 (1) 

Introduction  to  differential  equations  with  applica- 
tions. Introduction  to  linear  operators  with  emphasis 
upon  their  application  to  differential  equations.  Intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  approximations  with  emphasis 
upon  Taylor  Polynominal  approximations  to  solutions 
of  differential  equations.  Introduction  to  numerical 
methods  for  solving  differential  equations.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Math  123.  Sem  hrs:  2V4  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  222.  Applied  Mathematics  II  1 (1) 

Introduction  to  probability  including  random  vari- 
ables, expected  values,  moments,  and  applications, 
including  statistics;  applications  of  all  mathematics 
covered  in  the  core  sequence  with  emphasis  on  mathe- 
matical modeling.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  124  and 
221.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 


Math  232.  Probability  and  Statistics  1(1) 

Intended  only  for  non-mathematics  majors.  Topics 
include  basic  probability  distributions,  conditional 
and  marginal  probabilities,  hypothesis  testing,  chi 
square  tests,  analysis  of  variance,  experimental  de- 
sign, correlation,  and  curve  fitting.  Over  25  small  case 
studies  are  examined  which  illustrate  the  current 
usuage  of  probability  and  statistics  throughout  a var- 
iety of  disciplines.  The  Fall  offering  is  self-paced  with 
department  permission  required  for  acceptance  into 
course.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completion  of  any  core 
math  sequence.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  330.  Applied  Vector  Analysis  1 (1) 

Matrix  algebra  and  systems  of  equations;  vector  de- 
rivatives, gradient,  divergence,  curl;  Stoke’s  Theorem; 
Divergence  Theorem;  complex  variable  operations. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  124  or  Math  211.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  341.  Introductory  Numerical 

A naly  sis  1(1) 

Numerical  solutions  of  non-linear  equations;  numeri- 
cal methods  in  linear  algebra,  theory  of  polynomial 
approximations;  interpolation  theory;  error  analysis; 
numerical  integration  and  numerical  solution  of  dif- 
ferential equations;  computer  programming  labora- 
tory exercises.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completion  of 
any  core  math  sequence  and  Comp  Sci  200.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall. 

Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations  1(1) 

First  order  differential  equations;  second  order  linear 
differential  equations;  numerical  techniques;  power 
series  solutions;  partial  differential  equations.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Math  221  or  Math  212.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  355.  Operational  Mathematics  1 (1) 

Laplace  transforms;  Fourier  transforms;  functions  of 
a complex  variable;  applications  to  differential  equa- 
tions. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  357.  Probability  1 (1) 

Essentials  of  modern  probability  and  random  vari- 
ables; discrete  and  continuous  random  variables  and 
their  distributions;  characterizations  of  random  vari- 
ables; derived  distributions;  sampling  distributions; 
the  central  limit  theorem  and  the  law  of  large  numbers. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completion  of  any  core  math 
sequence.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

Math  358.  Statistics  1 (1) 

Common  techniques  of  statistical  inference;  probabil- 
ity distributions  used  in  statistics;  hypothesis  testing, 
emphasizing  both  Type  I and  Type  II  errors,  and 
including  experimental  design  considerations;  point 
and  confidence  interval  estimation;  curve  fitting  and 
regression  analysis.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  357. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 
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Math  360.  Linear  Algebra  1 (1) 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  inner  products, 
matrix  algebra,  eigenvalue  problems,  linear  equations, 
and  determinants.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Concurrent 
enrollment  or  completion  of  Math  212  or  Math  221. 
Sem  hrs:  21/2  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  365.  Modern  Algebra  1 (1) 

Set  theory;  number  theory;  composition  of  functions; 
group  theory;  ring  theory.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math 
210,  211  or  221.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  366.  Advanced  Calculus  1 1 (1) 

Theoretical  study  of  concepts  of  calculus  for  functions 
of  one  variable.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  212  or 
221.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Math  367.  Advanced  Calculus  11  1 (1) 

Theoretical  study  of  concepts  in  analysis  with  em- 
phasis on  Rn.  Real  numbers;  topology  of  Rn;  se- 
quences in  Rn;  sequences  of  functions  Rn  to  Rm;  local 
and  global  properties  of  continuous  functions  Rn  to 
R"1;  the  derivative  in  R;  Riemann-Stieltjes  integral. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  360  and  366.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall. 

Math  368.  Intermediate  Differential 

Equations  1(1) 

Selected  topics  to  include:  properties  of  linear  spaces; 
existence  and  uniqueness  via  the  theory  of  fixed 
points;  oscillation  and  disconjugacy;  stability  theory 
and  Lyapunov  functions.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math 
366  or  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Math  371.  Introduction  to  Operations 

Research  1(1) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  mathematical  tech- 
niques of  operations  research  (OR)  emphasizing 
applications.  Topics  include  mathematical  program- 
ming, dynamic  programming,  integer  programming, 
non-linear  programming  and  game  theory,  queueing 
theory,  inventory  models,  Markov  chains,  network 
techniques,  search  techniques,  and  simulation.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Math  232,  Mgt  331  or  completed  or 
concurrent  enrollment  in  Math  357.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Math  441.  Linear  Programming  1 (1) 

Review  of  matrix  algebra,  convex  sets  and  linear  in- 
equalities; simplex  algorithm,  duality  theory;  network 
flow;  integer  programming.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math 
360.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Math  442.  Game  Theory  and 

Decision  Theory  1 (1) 

Fundamentals  and  applications  of  game  theory  and 
decision  theory.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completion  of 
any  core  math  sequence.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Math  451.  Complex  Variables  1 (1) 

Analytic  functions;  mapping;  integrals;  power  series; 
residues  and  poles;  applications.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Math  212  or  221.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Math  455.  Advanced  Engineering 

Mathematics  1(1) 

Applied  partial  differential  equations;  solutions  of 
boundary  value  problems.  Methods  of  solution  include 
eigenfunction  expansions,  Green’s  functions,  and  inte- 
gral transforms.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  351  or 
368.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vz  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  advanced  topics  in  mathematics.  Fall  1974  of- 
fering: Generalized  Inverses  with  Applications.  Spring 
1975  offering:  Introduction  to  Point-set  Topology. 
Final  exam  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem.  hrs: 
2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  499.  Independent  Study  and  Research  1 (0) 
Individual  study  and/or  research  under  the  direction 
of  a faculty  member.  Oral  midterm  and  final;  term 
paper.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  Ins:  2 Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Math  542.  Mathematical  Analysis  1 (1) 

A continuation  of  Math  367.  The  derivative  in  Rn; 
mapping  theorems  and  extremum  problems;  integra- 
tion in  Rn;  convergence  of  infinite  series  in  Rn;  series 
of  functions  Rn  to  Rm.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  grade  of 
B or  better  in  Math  367.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Math  546.  Advanced  Probability  1 (1) 

Stochastic  processes:  Markov  chains,  branching  pro- 
cesses, Markov  processes  in  continuous  time,  Chap- 
man-Kolmogorov  equations,  and  Kolmogorov’s  dif- 
ferential equations.  Applications  include  random  walk 
models,  the  gambler’s  ruin  problem,  birth-death- 
immigration  processes,  multiplicative  processes,  and 
queueing.  Graphical  techniques  and  generating  func- 
tion techniques  are  introduced  and  used  extensively. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  357.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Math  571.  Numerical  Analysis  With 

Applications  1(0 

Least  squares  approximation  theory,  Gaussian  quad- 
ratures and  finite  difference  theory.  Selected  methods 
in  numerical  solution  of  differential  equations.  Appli- 
cations to  physical  systems:  Equilibrium,  propagation 
and  eigenvalue  problems  in  both  finite  state  and  con- 
tinuous systems.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Math  341. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Mechanics  (Mecb) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 

Mech  120.  Engineering  Fundamentals  1(2) 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  engineering. 
Includes  fundamentals  of  problem  analysis  and  appli- 
cation of  physical  laws  to  the  solution  'of  basic  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  engineering  sciences.  Creative 
problems  in  introductory  design  and  analysis  included 
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in  the  spring  semester.  Final  exam  in  fall.  Final  design 
problem  in  spring.  Prereq:  Math  122.  Sent  hrs:  2 Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Mech  350.  Experimental  Stress  Analysis  1 (2) 

Introduction  to  techniques  of  experimental  stress 
analysis.  Includes  the  theory  and  application  of  strain 
gages,  photoelasticity,  and  holography.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  class  periods  are  spent  in  the  lab 
gaining  experience  in  the  use  of  the  latest  lab  equip- 
ment. Included  is  a special  project  for  which  each 
cadet,  or  group  of  cadets,  designs,  builds,  and  tests 
some  type  of  transducer.  No  final  exam.  Prereq: 
Mech  362.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  spring. 

Mech  355.  Materials  Science  1 1 (1) 

Analysis  of  engineering  materials  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  design  of  aerospace  systems.  Fundamentals 
of  crystalline  arrangements  and  imperfections,  non- 
metallic  materials,  and  composites;  phase  relationships 
in  one  and  multicomponent  systems,  diffusion, 
strengthening  mechanisms,  and  environmental  effects; 
commercial  developments  for  structures,  propulsion 
and  reentry.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  362.  Sem  hrs: 
2V2  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mech  356.  Materials  Science  11  1 (2) 

A study  of  the  physical  metallurgy  and  properties  of 
materials.  Basic  principles  of  diffusion  processes, 
solidification,  and  phase  diagrams;  transformations 
of  phases,  thermal-mechanical  treatment  of  commer- 
cial alloys,  and  the  effects  of  microstructure.  Lab. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  355.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Mech  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics  1 (2) 

Statics  including  resultants,  equilibrium,  and  friction. 
Kinematics  including  absolute  and  relative  motion. 
Kinetics  including  force-mass-acceleration,  work- 
energy,  and  impulse-momentum.  Vector  methods  of 
solution  are  emphasized  where  applicable.  Lab.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Mech  120;  Math  124,  or  department 
permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  spring. 

Mech  362.  Mechanics  of  Materials  1(2) 

The  stresses  and  deflections  developed  in  materials 
as  a result  of  centric,  torsional,  flexural,  and  com- 
bined loadings;  including  statically  indeterminate 
structural  members  and  columns.  Includes  an  intro- 
duction to  the  basic  mechanical  properties  of  ma- 
terials with  discussions  of  strengthening  mechanisms, 
fracture,  creep,  fatigue,  and  corrosion.  Lab.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Mech  120.  Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  spring. 

Mech  373.  Introduction  to  Aerospace 

Structures  1(1) 

Loads,  torsi  >n,  unsymmetrical  bending,  bending 
shear,  energy  techniques,  and  combined  loading 
applied  to  aerospace  structures.  General  stress  analy- 
sis and  an  introduction  to  some  practical  aspects 
such  as  aircraft  structural  repair.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Mech  362.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 


Mech  395.  Automotive  Systems  Analysis  1 (2) 
An  analysis  of  system  engineering  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  application  of  engineering  principles 
to  automotive  components  and  their  integration  into 
a complete  system.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  application  of  theoretical 
analysis  in  the  creation,  design,  maintenance,  trouble- 
shooting and  repair  of  complicated  engineering  sys- 
tems. Topics  covered  will  include  vehicle  dynamics, 
suspension  system,  power  plant,  drive  train,  electrical- 
mechanical  system,  steering  and  braking  systems, 
types  of  tires,  design,  selection  of  materials,  safety 
devices  and  the  integration  of  these  into  a workable 
unit.  Final  report.  Prereq:  1/C  or  2/C  standing;  Mech 
361.  ( Course  enrollment  will  be  limited;  cadets  de- 
siring to  take  this  course  must  contact  the  department 
for  approval  prior  to  registration.)  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall 
or  3 spring. 


Mech  A2A.  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials  1 (1) 
Analysis  of  stress  and  strain  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  stress,  strain,  and  deformation 
in  structures  and  structural  elements.  Includes  the 
theories  of  failure,  bending  of  unsymmetrical  cross 
sections,  shear  flow,  thermal  stresses,  torsion  of 
beams  of  arbitrary  cross  section  and  thin-walled 
closed  and  open  section  beams.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Mech  362.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mech  453.  Aerospace  Structures  1 (1) 

Energy  methods  of  structural  analysis;  principle  of 
stationary  potential  energy  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
trusses  and  frames.  Energy  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  structural  element  stiffness  characteristics. 
Matrix  structural  analysis  using  the  direct  stiffness 
approach  for  the  solution  of  structures  composed  of 
many  elements.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  362.  Sem 
hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Mech  ASA.  Intermediate  Dynamics  1(1) 

Study  of  three-dimensional  kinematics,  dynamics  of 
particles  and  systems  of  particles.  Lagrangian  dynam- 
ics and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Mech  361;  Math  351.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 
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Mech  455.  Electronic  Processes  in  Materials  1 (1) 
Development  of  general  electronic  models  of  solid 
materials.  Electrical  properties  of  conductors,  insul- 
ators and  semi-conductors,  optical  and  magnetic 
processes,  materials  and  applications  in  solid  state 
devices.  Introduction  to  crystal  systems,  x-ray  theory, 
and  analysis  methods.  Principles  of  electrochemical 
corrosion.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  212.  Sem 
hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Mech  456.  Mechanical  Metallurgy  1(1) 

Behavior  of  materials  under  simple  and  combined 
stress  systems.  Elementary  dislocation  theory,  prin- 
ciples of  plastic  deformation,  strengthening  mecha- 
nisms, creep,  fatigue;  failure  theories.  Fundamentals 
of  fracture  mechanics  and  behavior  of  composite 
materials;  analysis  of  materials  failure,  design  in- 
fluences, and  metal  forming  techniques.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Mech  355,  or  departmental  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Mech  459.  Advanced  Aerospace 

Materials  1(1) 

Advanced  and  theoretical  topics  in  the  development 
of  materials  of  aerospace  systems.  An  examination 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thermodynamics. 
Analysis  of  ideal  and  non-ideal  liquid  and  solid  alloys, 
heterogeneous  equilibria,  phase  diagrams,  gas-metal 
reactions,  oxidation-resistant  and  high-temperature 
materials.  Problems  in  materials  application  at  high 
temperature.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  355.  Sem  hrs: 
3 spring. 

Mech  464.  Engineering  Design  1 (2) 

Application  and  integration  of  engineering  principles 
in  the  creative  design  processes.  Includes  analysis 
and  design  of  systems,  study  of  design  process,  basic 
manufacturing  techniques,  background  engineering 
topics,  qualitative  and  quantitative  engineering  design 
activity,  and  component  and  systems  engineering 
design.  Final  report.  Prereq:  Mech  361  and  355.  Sem 
hrs:  4 fall  or  spring. 

Mech  472.  Intermediate  Vibrations  1 (1) 

Free  and  forced  linear  vibrations  of  single  and  multi- 
degree of  freedom  systems.  Exact  and  approximate 
analyses  of  linear  vibrations  of  continuous  bodies. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  351;  Mech  361  or  Physics 
355.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Mech  480.  Advanced  Topics  in  Mechanics 

or  Materials  Engineering  1-2  (1 ) 

Selected  topics  in  engineering  mechanics  or  materials 
engineering.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Specified  when  topic 
is  announced.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  to  4 fall  or  spring. 

Mech  495.  Special  Topics  1 (2) 

Selected  topics  in  mechanics.  Fall  1974  and  Spring 
1975  offering:  Studies  in  Applied  Mechanics.  Final 
exam  or  final  report.  Prereq:  Department  permission. 
Sem  hrs  and  offering  time  determined  by  department 
(not  more  than  3 sem  hrs). 


Mech  499.  Independent  Study  0-2  (0) 

Individual  study,  research,  or  design  on  a topic  estab- 
lished with  the  permission  of  the  department  head. 
Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  l to  5 fall  or  spring. 

Mech  554.  Advanced  Dynamics  1 (1) 

Study  of  three-dimensional  kinematics,  particle  dynam- 
ics, dynamics  of  particle  systems,  Lagrangian 
dynamics.  Hamilton’s  equations,  and  dynamics  of  rigid 
bodies.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Mech  361;  Math  351 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mech  SIX.  Advanced  Aerospace  Structures  1 (1) 
A continuation  of  aerospace  structures  with  emphasis 
on  the  finite  element  approach  to  the  solution  of 
problems  in  a continuum.  Includes  derivation  of  ele- 
ment stiffness  of  beams,  plane  stress/strain,  and  plate 
bending  elements  using  assumed  displacement  func- 
tions. Computer  solutions  to  continuous  beam,  large 
scale  plane,  and  plate  bending  problems.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Mech  453.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Mech  572.  Vibrations  of  Aerospace 

Structures  1(1) 

Linear  vibrations  of  single-  and  multi-degree  of  free- 
dom systems  including  free  and  forced  responses. 
Exact  and  approximate  analyses  of  linear  vibrations 
of  continuous  bodies.  Introduction  to  nonlinear  oscil- 
lations of  a single  degree  of  freedom  system.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Math  351,  Mech  361  or  Physics  355. 
Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Mech  599.  Independent  Study  1-3(0) 

Independent  study,  research,  or  design  at  the  graduate 
level.  Topic  established  with  permission  of  the  de- 
partment head.  Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  2 to  9 fall  or 
spring. 
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Militar y Studies  ( Mil  Stu) 

Offered  by  the  Deputy  Commandant  for 
Military  Instruction 

Mil  Stu  121.  United  States  Air  Force 

and  National  Security  0(2) 

A study  of  the  mission,  organization  and  operation 
of  the  USAF,  structured  to  give  the  cadet  a basic 
understanding  of  the  USAF’s  present  posture  and 
provide  a background  essential  to  later  military  and 
academic  studies.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  4/C  standing. 
Sem  hrs:  1 fall. 

Mil  Stu  122.  United  States  Air  Force 

and  National  Security  0 (2) 

A study  of  the  current  international  role  of  the  USAF 
as  it  is  carried  out  through  the  Unified  Command 
structure  in  support  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  4/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  1 spring. 

Mil  Stu  221.  Command  Communications  0(2) 

Development  of  communicative  skills  through  the 

study  and  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  communications  as  they  apply  to  the  Air  Force 
officer.  No  final.  Prereq:  3/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  1 
fall. 

Mil  Stu  222.  Command  Communications  0(2) 

Further  development  and  application  of  communica- 
tive skills  and  techniques,  with  increased  emphasis 
on  cadet  preparation  for  assuming  instructional  and 
leadership  roles  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  as 
officers  in  the  USAF.  No  final.  Prereq:  3/C  standing. 
Sem  hrs:  1 spring. 

Mil  Stu  321.  USAF  Combat  Operations 

and  Tactics  0(2) 

Introduction  to  the  employment  of  offensive  and 
defensive  air  power.  AFM  1-1  provides  the  doctrinal 
foundation  of  principles  and  concepts  for  conducting 
combat  air  operations.  Investigates  the  development 
and  execution  of  aerial  tactics.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
2/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  1 fall. 

Mil  Stu  322.  USAF  Combat  Operations 

and  Tactics  0(2) 

Further  investigation  into  the  tactical  employment  of 
USAF  combat  units.  Includes  planning,  deploying 
and  supporting  USAF  combat  forces.  Includes  a 
Force  Employment  Planning  Exercise,  Big  Stick  II. 
At  completion  of  Force  Planning  Exercise,  all  cadets 
participate  in  a three  week  seminar  on  various  leader- 
ship problems  First  Classmen  encounter  in  supervising 
the  Cadet  Wing.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  2/C  standing, 
Sem  hrs:  1 spring. 

Mil  Stu  420.  Officer  Transition  0(2) 

Preparation  for  the  transition  from  cadet  to  officer 
status.  Instruction  provides  the  cadet  with  personal 
and  practical  aspects  of  life  and  work  in  the  Air 
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Force,  with  particular  emphasis  on  career  planning 
and  the  rights,  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a 
second  lieutenant  entering  his  initial  assignment.  Of- 
fered the  last  half  of  spring  semester.  Pass/ fail.  No 
final.  Prereq:  1/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  V2  spring. 


Military  Training  (Mil  Tng) 

Offered  by  the  Deputy  Commandant  for 
Military  Instruction 

Mil  Tng  100.  Basic  Cadet  Training  0 (0) 

Transition  from  civilian  to  military  life.  Indoctrina- 
tion in  the  overall  Academy  program,  cadet  regula- 
tions, the  Honor  Code,  manual  of  arms  drill,  customs 
and  courtesies,  and  other  general  military  subjects. 
Introduction  to  basic  Air  Force  weapons,  firing  course 
(rifle  and  pistol),  field  encampment,  and  orientation 
flights  in  T-33  aircraft.  Pass/fail.  No  final.  Sem  hrs: 
5 summer. 

Mil  Tng  200.  Third  Class  Summer  Training  0 (0) 
Three  weeks’  summer  training  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing options: 

Mil  Tng  201.  Operation  Noncom  Program 

Conducted  at  selected  Air  Force  bases.  The  pro- 
gram provides  an  insight  into  and  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  Mission. 

Armnshp  451.  Glider  Rating,  Private 
(See  Airmanship  Listing) 

Dual  instruction,  ground  school,  and  solo  flight 
training  at  the  Academy  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  an  FAA  Pilot  Certificate — Glider  Rating. 

Armnshp  452.  Basic  Airborne  Training 
(See  Airmanship  Listing) 

Conducted  at  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  Includes  basic  skills  of  static 
line  parachute  jumping. 

Mil  Tng  495.  Special  Training  Programs 
Pass/fail.  No  final.  Sem  hrs:  214  summer.  Credit  and 
duration  of  Mil  Tng  495  may  vary. 

Mil  Tng  210.  Survival,  Evasion,  Resistance 

and  Escape  Training  (SERE)  0 (0) 

Twenty  day  Basic  Aircrew  Survival  Training  program 
of  12  days  on-base  covering  global  aspects  of  survival 
and  code  of  conduct  and  8 days  of  field  training. 
Completion  satisfies  USAF  Survival  Training  require- 
ments. Pass /fail.  No  final.  Sem  hrs:  3 summer. 

Mil  Tng  300.  Second  Class  Summer 

Training  0 (0) 

Six  weeks  of  training  in  any  two  of  the  following 
three-week  programs: 
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Mil  Tng  301 . Operation  Third  Lieutenant 
Program 

Conducted  at  selected  Air  Force  bases  in  Europe, 
Pacific  area,  Alaska,  and  continental  United  States. 
Provides  exposure  to  an  operational  Air  Force  unit 
and  functions  of  a junior  officer. 

Mil  Tng  302.  BCT  Leadership 

Leadership  positions  as  instructors  or  in  cadet 
chain-of-command  positions  in  the  Basic  Cadet 
Training  program  for  the  new  fourth  class. 

Mil  Tng  303.  RECONDO  Training 

Field  tactical  training  conducted  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  at  Fort  Carson  and  North  Cheyenne  Can- 
yon. 

Mil  Tng  304.  Underwater  Demolition  and 
Open  Circuit  Scuba  Training 
Diving  training  program  conducted  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  at  San  Diego.  Satisfactory  completion  re- 
sults in  being  certified  world-wide  scuba  qualified. 

Mil  Tng  305.  Boys  State 

Leadership  positions  as  counselors  for  high  school 
juniors  at  various  American  Legion  Boys  State 
encampments. 

Mil  Tng  306.  BSA  Philmont 

Leadership  positions  at  Philmont  Scout  Ranch  in 
Cimarron,  New  Mexico,  as  rangers  or  instructors 
in  the  staff  camp  areas. 

Mil  Tng  307.  Composite  Group  Leadership 

Leadership  positions  maintaining  accountability  and 
providing  billeting  for  all  cadets  taking  repeat  and 
trail  courses,  and  transient  cadets  using  cadet  com- 
plex facilities. 

Mil  Tng  308.  Manpower  Unlimited 

Leadership  positions  at  the  Academy  as  counselors 
for  underprivileged  children. 

Mil  Tng  310.  SERE  Leadership 

Leadership  positions  as  instructors  and  in  cadet 
chain-of-command  positions  for  the  Third  Class 
SERE  Training  program. 

Nav  493.  Cadet  Navigation  Instructor 
(See  Navigation  Listing) 

Armnshp  452.  Basic  Airborne  Training 
(See  Airmanship  Listing) 

Armnshp  481.  Cadet  Soaring  Instructor 
(See  Airmanship  Listing) 

Armnshp  490.  Basic  Free  Fall  Parachuting 
(See  Airmanship  Listing) 

Armnshp  493.  Cadet  Parachute  Instructor 
(See  Airmanship  Listing) 


Mil  Tng  495.  Special  Training  Programs 
Pass/fail.  No  final.  Sem  hrs:  5 summer  (2Vi  hours 
per  3 week  program). 

Mil  Tng  400.  First  Class  Summer  Training  0 (0) 
Six  weeks  of  summer  training  in  either  one  six-week 
program  or  two  three-week  programs. 

THREE- WEEK  PROGRAMS  — 2V&  Sem  hrs 
each 

Mil  Tng  401.  Operation  Third  Lieutenant 
(See  Mil  Tng  301) 

Mil  Tng  402.  BCT  Leadership  Duty 
(See  Mil  Tng  302) 

Mil  Tng  403.  RECONDO  Training 
(See  Mil  Tng  303) 

Mil  Tng  404.  Underwater  Demolition  and 
Open  Circuit  Scuba  Training 
(See  Mil  Tng  304) 

Mil  Tng  405.  Boys  State 
(See  Mil  Tng  305) 

Mil  Tng  406.  BSA  Philmont 
(See  Mil  Tng  306) 

Mil  Tng  407.  Composite  Group  Leadership 
(See  Mil  Tng  307) 

Mil  Tng  408.  Manpower  Unlimited 
(See  Mil  Tng  308) 

Mil  Tng  410.  SERE  Leadership 
(See  Mil  Tng  310) 

Armnshp  452.  Basic  Airborne  Training 
(See  Armnshp  Listing) 

Armnshp  481.  Cadet  Soaring  Instructor 
(See  Armnshp  Listing) 

Armnshp  490.  Basic  Free  Fall  Parachuting 
(See  Armnshp  Listing) 

A rmnshp  493.  Cadet  Parachute  Instructor 
(See  Armnshp  Listing) 

SIX-WEEK  PROGRAMS  — 5 Sem  hrs  each 
Armnshp  400.  T-41  Flying  Training 
(See  Armnshp  Listing) 

Mil  Tng  409.  Summer  Research 

Cadets  observe  and  participate  in  advanced  re- 
search projects  with  military  and  civilian  agencies 
working  on  defense  oriented  problems  at  locations 
throughout  the  U.  S. 
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Mil  Tng  4 1 1 . Air  T raining  Command 
Leadership 

Leadership  positions  with  a Basic  Military  Train- 
ing Squadron  at  Lackland  AFB,  Texas,  as  assis- 
tants to  squadron  commanders  and  as  basic  airmen 
training  instructors  and  counselors. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  — 8 sem  hrs  each 
French  492.  French  AFA  Preparation  II 

Intensive  French  language  training  to  compete  for 
selection  to  attend  the  French  Air  Academy  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester.  (See  Foreign  Language  list- 
ings). 

Mil  Tng  495.  Special  Training  Programs 
All  are  pass  /fail  courses  with  no  final,  except 
Armnshp  400  and  French  492  which  are  graded 
courses  with  separate  registration. 

Music  (See  Fine  Arts ) 

Navigation  (Nav) 

Offered  by  the  Deputy  Commandant  for 
Military  Instruction 

Nav  371.  Descriptive  Astronomy  1 (1) 

Discussion  of  fundamental  concepts  of  astronomy. 
Examination  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem: the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets  and  meteors. 
Introduction  to  the  physical  nature  and  distribution 
of  the  stars.  Discussion  of  the  structure  and  origin 
of  the  universe.  Planetarium  presentations  and  tele- 
scope observations  of  celestial  objects.  Field  trip  to  a 
major  observatory.  Final  report.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 
spring. 

Nav  470.  Navigation  Indoctrination  1 (2) 

Introduction  to  basic  air  navigation  procedures  and 
equipment.  Includes  classroom  and  simulator  instruc- 
tion in  preparation  for  five  T-29  flight  missions.  En- 
compasses air  navigation  from  basic  dead  reckoning 
through  map  reading,  radar,  celestial  and  radio  posi- 
tioning techniques.  Develops  an  insight  into  the  re- 
quirements and  responsibilities  of  a rated  Air  Force 
crew  member  through  experience  in  a flying  environ- 
ment, on  both  local  and  cross-country  flights.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  3/C,  2/C  or  1/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  3 
fall  or  spring. 

Nav  47 1 . Advanced  Navigation  1 (2) 

Navigation  procedures,  fuel  planning,  and  radio  navi- 
gation are  integrated  into  the  cadet’s  knowledge  from 
the  basic  navigation  course,  Nav  470.  Emphasizes  the 
navigation  proficiency  required  of  a candidate  in  the 
early  phases  of  Undergraduate  Navigator  Training. 
Completion  of  this  course  will  allow  proficiency  ad- 
vancement, thereby  reducing  the  time  required  to 
earn  navigator  wings.  Prereq:  Nav  470,  1/C  standing 
( cadets  desiring  to  take  this  course  must  contact  the 


Navigation  Division  for  approval  prior  to  registra- 
tion). Sem  hrs:  2Vi,  spring. 

Nav  490.  Navigation  Concepts  and 

Systems  Development  1 (1) 

Discussion  of  the  navigation  problems.  Historical  de- 
velopment of  advanced  systems  presently  available, 
such  as  inertial,  Doppler,  star  trackers,  and  LLLTV, 
and  an  indepth  study  of  the  theory  underlying  these 
systems.  Analysis  of  navigation  techniques  and  sys- 
tems in  the  navigation  trainers  and  T-29  aircraft. 
Field  trip  on  T-29  aircraft  to  a facility  involved  in 
advanced  navigation  development  or  operations.  Final 
report.  Prereq:  Nav  470  or  department  head  approval. 
Sem  hrs:  3 fall  or  spring. 

See  Science  480  for  other  navigation  course. 

Nav  493.  Cadet  Navigation  Instructor  1 (1) 

Trains  selected  cadets  as  instructors  for  navigation 
flying  programs.  Provides  additional  training  in  navi- 
gation techniques,  and  provides  field  training  in 
astronomy  and  planetarium  operation.  Pass/fail.  Pre- 
req: Nav  470.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  summer. 


Philosophy  ( Philos ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  Philosophy 

Philos  210.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  0(1) 

Brief  examinations  of  several  classical  and  contempo- 
rary philosophical  issues.  Issues  include  problems  in 
human  knowledge,  moral  philosophy,  social  philoso- 
phy, and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  3/C  or  2/C  standing;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  Law  210  (for  scheduling  purposes).  Must  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  sixth  semester.  Sem  hr:  1 fall  or 
spring. 

Philos  330.  Introduction  to  the 

Philosophy  of  Science  1 (1) 

Basic  assumptions  and  principles  of  the  sciences  are 
analyzed.  Emphasizes  the  nature  of  the  scientific 
method,  the  status  of  scientific  laws,  concepts  of 
theory  construction  and  scientific  explanation,  the 
use  of  probability  notions,  problems  involved  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  relation  between  the  sciences 
and  the  humanities,  especially  in  the  formation  of 
values.  Specific  problems  are  discussed  related  to 
technology,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  social 
sciences.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  2/C  or  1/C  standing 
or  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Philos  350.  Philosophical  Analysis  1 (1) 

Classical  and  contemporary  techniques  of  conceptual 
analysis  as  reflected  in  the  traditional  problems  of 
metaphysics  and  epistemology.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
3/C,  2/C  or  1/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Philos  370.  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic  1 (1) 
Propositional  calculus,  formal  languages,  truth  tables, 
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and  proofs.  Predicate  calculus,  models,  Gentzen-type 
rules,  axioms,  quantifiers,  and  equality.  Definitions. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in  Philos 
210.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Philos  382.  American  Philosophy  1 (1) 

An  examination  of  the  philosophic  background  of 
Puritanism,  the  Revolutionary  period,  transcenden- 
talism and  pragmatism  with  special  reference  to  the 
thought  of  major  American  philosophers  such  as 
Pierce,  James,  Royce,  Santayana,  Dewey,  and  White- 
head.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Completed  or  enrolled  in 
Philos  210.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Philos  400.  Great  Religions  of  the  World  1 (1) 
A comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  world’s  great 
religions  which  emphasizes  the  relation  of  religion  to 
morality;  the  nature  of  religious  aspirations;  the  spir- 
itual influence  of  religion  upon  culture  and  society; 
the  sacred  scriptures;  the  concept  of  God,  salvation, 
evil,  and  the  afterlife.  Includes  a survey  of  religious 
thought  and  practice  through  a study  of  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  Judaism,  Hinduism,  Confucianism,  and 
Islam.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  3/C,  2/C  or  1/C  stand- 
ing. Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Philos  440.  Ethics  1(1) 

Critical  study  of  major  ethical  themes  such  as  respon- 
sibility, freedom,  obligation,  duty,  human  rights,  and 
human  dignity.  Background  to  these  themes  are 
developed  by  reading  major  Western  philosophers. 
Themes  are  related  to  typical  moral  issues  such  as 
those  arising  in  the  context  of  war.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Philos  210  or  1/C  or  2/C  standing.  Sem  hrs: 
2Vi  fall  or  spring. 

Philos  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  philosophy.  Fall  1974  offering: 
“Marxism  and  the  Existential  Problems  of  Man”; 
Spring  1975  offering:  “The  Military  Mind.”  Final 
exam  or  final  report.  Prereq:  Department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  and  3 spring. 

Philos  499.  Independent  Study  1 (0) 

Philosophical  research  guided  by  an  instructor.  Topics 
and  meetings  arranged  with  the  instructor.  No  final. 
Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or 
3 spring. 

Physical  Education  (Phy  Ed ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  under  the  Director  of  Athletics 

Phy  Ed  100.  Basic  Physical  Training  0 (0) 

Preparation  for  strenuous  physical  education  and 
athletics  by  development  of  physical  strength,  endur- 
ance, agility,  and  coordination  by  means  of  condition- 
ing exercises,  obstacle  course,  and  sports  competition. 
Physical  fitness  and  swimming  tests.  Special  instruc- 
tion in  swimming  and  conditioning  as  needed.  Pass/ 
fail.  Sem  hrs:  2 summer. 


Phy  Ed  105.  Competitive  Athletics  0(0) 

Intramural  and/or  intercollegiate  athletics.  Pass/fail. 
Sem  hr:  1 fall. 

Phy  Ed  106.  Competitive  Athletics / Physical 

Fitness  Test  0 (0) 

Intramural  and/or  intercollegiate  athletics  plus  pass- 
ing cadet  minimums  on  Physical  Fitness  Test.  Pass/ 
fail.  Sem  hr:  1 spring. 

Phy  Ed  120.  Gymnastics,  Wrestling, 

Boxing,  Swimming,  Physical  Fitness 
Methods  0 (2) 

Instruction  in  gymnastics,  wrestling,  boxing,  swim- 
ming, and  physical  fitness  methods.  Remedial  instruc- 
tion in  swimming  for  designated  cadets.  Sem  hrs:  114 
fall  and  spring. 

Phy  Ed  205-206.  Competitive  Athletics / Physical 
Fitness  Test  0(0) 

Intramural  and/or  intercollegiate  athletics  plus  passing 
cadet  minimums  on  Physical  Fitness  Test.  Pass  /fail. 
Sem  hrs:  1 fall  and  1 spring. 


Phy  Ed  220.  Lifesaving,  Judo,  and 

Two  Carry-Over  Skills  0 (2) 

Instruction  in  lifesaving,  judo,  and  two  carry-over 
skills  (tennis,  golf,  volleyball,  or  handball).  Sem  hrs: 
1 fall  and  spring. 

Phy  Ed  305-306.  Competitive 

Athletics/ Physical  Fitness  Test  0 (0) 

Intramural  and/or  intercollegiate  athletics  plus  passing 
cadet  minimums  on  the  Physical  Fitness  Test.  Pass/ 
fail.  Sem  hrs:  1 fall  and  1 spring. 

Phy  Ed  320.  Unarmed  Combat,  Squash,  and 

Two  Carry-Over  Skills  0(2) 

Instruction  in  unarmed  combat,  squash,  and  two 
carry-over  skills  (tennis,  golf,  volleyball,  or  handball). 
Carry-over  skill  received  in  Phy  Ed  220  will  not  be 
repeated.  Sem  hrs:  1 fall  and  spring. 
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Phy  Ed  405-406.  Competitive 

Athletics/ Aerobics  Test  0(0) 

Intramural  and/or  intercollegiate  athletics  and  must 
pass  Aerobics  Fitness  Test.  Pass/fail.  Sent  hrs:  1 fall 
and  1 spring. 

Phy  Ed  420.  Advanced  Unarmed  Combat, 
Badminton,  Survival  Swimming,  One 
Elective  and  Individual  Aerobics  0 (2) 

Instruction  in  advanced  unarmed  combat,  badminton, 
survival  swimming,  and  one  elective  (either  advanced 
golf,  advanced  tennis,  basic  ice  skating,  diving,  scuba, 
or  racquetball),  and  individual  aerobics.  Remedial 
instruction  in  swimming  for  designated  cadets. 
Prereq:  Phy  Ed  220  or  320  as  pertains  to  carry-over 
skills.  Sent  hrs:  1 14  fall  and  spring. 


Physics  ( Physics) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics 

Physics  211.  General  Physics  1(1) 

Fundamental  principles  of  kinematics,  dynamics, 
gravitation,  and  introductory  electrostatics  with  em- 
phasis on  conservation  laws  and  use  of  vectors  and 
calculus.  Lab.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Math  123  or  de- 
partment permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Physics  212.  General  Physics  1 (1) 

Fundamental  principles  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
wave  motion  with  emphasis  on  conservation  laws  and 
use  of  vectors  and  calculus.  Includes  introduction  to 
selected  topics  in  optics  and  modern  physics.  Lab. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  211;  Math  123  or  de- 
partment permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Physics  335.  Modern  Physics  for 

Engineers  1(1) 

Introduction  to  modern  physics  with  emphasis  on 
applications  to  the  various  fields  of  engineering  and 
science.  Fundamental  topics  of  modern  physics  to 
include  special  relativity,  origin  of  quantum  theory, 
atomic  and  molecular  structure,  electromagnetic  radi- 
ation, nuclear  forces  and  reactions,  fundamental  par- 
ticles, radioactivity  and  special  topics  of  current 
interest  to  engineering  and  science  majors.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Physics  212.  Sem  hrs:  IVi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Physics  341.  Laboratory  Techniques  1 (2) 

Basic  introduction  to  laboratory  skills  and  techniques 
to  develop  instrumental  techniques  and  reinforce  con- 
cepts of  physical  behavior.  No  final.  Prereq:  Physics 
212.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Physics  355.  Classical  Mechanics  1(1) 

Fundamentals  of  classical  mechanics  including  New- 
ton’s, Lagrange’s,  and  Hamilton’s  formulations.  Em- 
phasizes relationship  of  general  principles  to  quantum 
theory.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  211;  Math  351 
or  department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Physics  363.  Introduction  to  Modern 

Physics  I 1(1) 

Review  of  mechanics  and  introduction  to  special  rela- 
tivity. Dual  nature  of  light  and  selected  topics  in 
physical  optics.  Introduction  to  quantum  theory;  appli- 
cation to  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  theory  of 
solids,  structure  and  properties  of  the  nucleus.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Physics  212  or  department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  2 lA  fall. 

Physics  364.  Introduction  to  Modern 

Physics  II  1(1) 

Continuation  of  Physics  363.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Physics  363  in  preceding  semester.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Physics  370.  Introductory  Space  Science  1(1) 

A conceptual  survey  of  the  space  environment  includ- 
ing such  topics  as  planetary  atmospheres,  solar  phe- 
nomena, trapped-radiation  belts,  radio  astronomy,  and 
extraterrestrial  life.  Term  paper.  Prereq:  Physics  212. 
Sem  hrs:  2’/2  fall  or  3 spring. 

Physics  382.  Laser  Physics  and  Light  1(1) 

Theory  of  laser  operation.  Optical  phenomena  includ- 
ing interference,  polarization,  coherence,  and  absorp- 
tion. Solid-state,  liquid,  chemical,  and  gaseous  lasers. 
Various  applications  including  weapons,  communica- 
tions, and  holography.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics 
335  or  363.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Physics  430.  Introduction  to 

Modern  Physics  1(1) 

Applications  of  modern  physics  with  emphasis  in  the 
field  of  civil  engineering,  including  radiological  shield- 
ing considerations,  fission  reactors,  nuclear  weapons 
effects,  and  earth-moving  applications  of  nuclear 
explosives.  Fundamental  topics  of  modern  physics 
including  electromagnetic  radiation,  x-rays,  mass- 
energy  equivalence,  and  radioactivity.  Biological 
effects  of  radiation.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  212. 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics  335  or 
364.)  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Physics  461.  Electromagnetic  Theory  I 1(1) 

Basic  formulation  of  electromagnetic  field  theory  in- 
cluding the  development  of  Maxwell’s  equations  and 
their  application  to  electrostatics,  magnetostatics, 
and  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic  radiation 
through  dielectrics,  conductors,  and  ionized  gases. 
Derivation  of  multipole  radiation  theory  and  the 
theory  of  fields  of  rapidly  moving  charges.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  covariance  of  electrodynamics.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Physics  212;  Math  352;  completed  or 
enrolled  in  Math  351  and  department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Physics  462.  Electromagnetic  Theory  II  1 (1) 

Continuation  of  Physics  461.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Physics  461  in  the  preceding  semester.  Sem  hrs:  3 
spring. 
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Physics  465.  Statistical  Physics  1(1) 

Quantum  statistical  mechanics  as  an  underlying 
theory  of  systems  in  contact.  Applications  include 
low  temperature  physics,  magnetism,  boson  and  fer- 
mion gases,  ideal  gases,  kinetic  theory  and  thermo- 
dynamics. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  364,  Physics 
335  and  departmental  permission.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Physics  473.  Quantum  Mechanics  1 1(1) 

Postulational  basis  of  quantum  mechanics.  Techniques 
of  solution  of  the  wave  equation.  Operators,  angular 
momentum,  spin,  symmetry  and  statistics.  Perturba- 
tion theory.  Quantum  theory  applied  to  physical  prob- 
lems. Final  exam.  Prereq:  Physics  212,  Math  352, 
completed  or  enrolled  in  Math  351,  or  department 
permission.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Physics  474.  Quantum  Mechanics  II  1 (1) 

Continuation  of  Physics  473.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Physics  473.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Physics  490.  Advanced  Physics  Lab  2(3) 

Selected  experiments  to  develop  laboratory  skills  and 
reinforce  the  concepts  of  physical  ideas.  No  final. 
Prereq:  Physics  341  or  department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  6 spring. 


Physics  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  physics.  Final  exam  or  final  report. 
Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 


Physics  496.  Science  and  the  Future  1(1) 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  science  to  current 
and  future  problems.  Critically  examines  the  potential 
applications  of  modern  science  to  these  problems  and 
the  general  effect  of  possible  solutions  on  the  armed 
forces,  industry  and  society.  Final  report.  Prereq:  1/C 
or  2/C  standing.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Physics  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  research  under  the  direction  of  a faculty 
member.  No  final.  Prereq:  Department  permission. 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  to  5 fall  or  spring. 


Political  Science  (Pol  Sci ) 

Offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Sciences  and  Philosophy 

Pol  Sci  211.  The  American  Political 

System  1(1) 

First  of  a two-course  sequence  introducing  central 
concepts  of  political  science.  Develops  the  theories  of 
democracy,  constitutionalism,  and  federalism  in  the 
context  of  American  domestic  politics.  Emphasize  the 
functional  aspects  of  the  national  system  of  govern- 
ment and  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  contemporary 
issues  and  problems.  Final  exam.  Pol  Sci  211  and  212 
must  be  taken  in  consecutive  semesters.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi 
fall  or  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  212.  The  International  Political 

System  1(1) 

Second  of  a two-course  sequence  introducing  central 
concepts  of  political  science.  International  politics  as 
a subject  of  study.  Emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the 
international  political  system,  the  actions  and  inter- 
actions of  states  in  this  system,  and  contemporary 
trends  in  international  politics.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Pol  Sci  211  in  preceding  semester.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall 
or  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  232.  Comparative  Politics  1 ( 1 > 

An  introduction  to  the  models,  concepts  and  analytical 
frameworks  used  to  compare  political  systems.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  functional  approach  to  politics  and 
political  change.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  None.  Sem  hrs: 
3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  349.  Political  Analysis  1 (1) 

Introduction  to  the  philosophical  and  methodological 
foundations  of  contemporary  political  science.  Em- 
phasis on  current  research  methods  in  domestic  and 
international  politics:  interview/survey  research,  con- 
tent analysis,  simulation  and  experimentation,  and 
systematic  case  studies.  Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  2Vz  fall. 

Pol  Sci  352.  Political  Theory  1 (1) 

An  overview  of  political  thought  from  Machiavelli  to 
the  present  with  a brief  introductory  section  on  classi- 
cal political  theory.  The  consideration  of  basic  politi- 
cal problems  such  as  equality,  power,  and  estrangement 
in  terms  of  how  political  theorists  dealt  with  them  in 
the  past  and  how  these  problems  relate  to  the  present. 
Research  paper.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  211.  Sem  Itrs:  3 
spring. 

Pol  Sci  371.  Political  Parlies  and  the 

Democratic  Process  1(1) 

An  in-depth  view  of  the  dynamics  of  American  poli- 
tics within  the  party  system.  Emphases  on  party 
functions,  components,  types,  ideologies,  membership, 
organization,  leadership  selection,  financing  and  disci- 
pline. Last  portion  of  the  course  devoted  to  issues  of 
campaigning  and  reform.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci 
211.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 
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Pol  Sci  383.  American  Foreign  Policy: 

Process  and  Issues  1(1) 

Analysis  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  in  the  post- 1945 
period.  Examination  of  the  policy-making  environment 
and  the  roles  of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Congress,  and  various  executive  departments. 
Case  studies.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  212,  Sem 
hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  384.  Politics  of  Urban  America  1(1) 

Analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the  American  city 
and  the  conditions  which  have  created  these  problems 
and  hindered  their  solution.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  government  in  meeting  the 
urban  crisis,  including  government  relationships  at  all 
levels,  revenue  sharing,  the  role  of  “super-urban” 
governments,  and  the  political  forces  at  work  in  large 
American  cities.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  211.  Sem 
hrs:  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  385.  Public  Administration  1 (1) 

Theory  and  practice  of  public  administration.  Analyses 
of  policy  development  and  implementation  in  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  Examines  the  characteristics  of 
organizations  and  their  decision  processes  with  empha- 
sis upon  the  national  security  establishment.  Research 
paper.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  211.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  412.  Defense  Policy  1(1) 

Relationships  among  military  policy,  foreign  policy, 
and  national  security  policy.  Formulation  of  defense 
policy  in  terms  of  external  threats,  American  political 
climate,  and  impact  of  military  technology.  Institu- 
tional machinery  for  making  strategy.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  At  least  3/C  standing  or  department  per- 
mission. Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  42 1 . The  Politics  of  Insurgency  1(1) 

Analysis  of  the  political  and  cultural  environment 
which  gives  rise  to  modern  revolutionary  warfare  in 
the  developing  world.  Emphasis  on  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  sources  of  discontent  which  create  con- 


ditions conducive  to  internal  conflict.  Political  and 
military  strategy  and  tactics  of  insurgency  warfare 
and  implications  for  the  available  American  response 
are  examined.  Final  exam.  Sem.  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  456.  International  Organization 

and  Military  Security  Systems  1(1) 

International  organization  focusing  upon  the  United 
Nations’  role  in  international  politics,  and  an  analysis 
of  regional  security  systems.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Pol  Sci  212.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  460.  Comparative  Defense  Policy  1 (1) 

A comparative  study  of  selected  defense  policies  and 
policy  making  with  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  selected  Western  European  states,  Japan  and 
India.  Case  studies  examine  variations  in  doctrine, 
weapons  acquisition,  and  force  deployment  and  use. 
Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  472.  Politics  of  the  USSR  1(1) 

Studies  the  communist  system  of  government  empha- 
sizing the  political  processes  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  effects  of  ideology,  internal  forces  and  external 
relations  are  analyzed.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci 
212.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  473.  Politics  of  Asia  1(1) 

Surveys  government  and  politics  of  selected  countries 
in  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia  with  emphasis  on 
China  and  Japan.  Course  includes  examination  of 
China’s  expanding  power  and  influence,  implications 
Of  a resurgent  Japan  and  other  current  Asian  issues. 
Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  212.  Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  474.  Politics  of  Western  Europe  1(1) 

Political  developments  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Marshall  Plan  to  the  present.  Examines  institutional 
arrangements  and  political  strategies  of  major  Western 
European  nations.  Considers  potential  of  a united 
Europe  as  a third  force.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci 
212.  Sem  hrs:  2!4>  fall. 

Pol  Sci  476.  Politics  of  Latin  America  1 (1) 

Comparative  study  of  selected  Latin  American  politi- 
cal systems.  Fundamental  factors  affecting  political 
stability  in  Latin  America;  the  interrelationship  of 
economic,  military,  political,  and  social  factors  in  the 
growth  of  Latin  American  political  systems;  and 
the  interhemisphere  relations.  Final  exam.  Prereq: 
Pol  Sci  211.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  478.  Politics  of  Africa  and  the 

Middle  East  1(1) 

Analysis  of  the  major  political  trends  within  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  during  the  20th  Century.  The 
colonial  epoch,  independence  era,  contemporary  politi- 
cal systems,  and  major  issues  in  conflict  are  surveyed. 
Final  exam.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 
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Pol  Sci  482.  Congress  1 (1) 

Congress  as  a political  institution.  Topics  include  elec- 
tions, constituent  relations,  policy  making  and  leader- 
ship, relations  with  administrative  agencies,  the  com- 
mittee system,  and  seniority  and  procedure.  Final 
exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  211.  Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 

Pol  Sci  487 . Civil-Military  Relations  1 (1) 

Examines  a broad  range  of  contemporary  political 
interrelationships  between  the  military  establishment 
and  society.  Themes  include  the  size,  scope  and  cost  of 
military  establishments,  U.S.  military  influence  within 
the  executive  branch,  congressional-military-industrial 
relationships,  military  involvement  in  foreign  policy, 
and  military  social  and  cultural  values.  Final  exam. 
Prereq:  Pol  Sci  211.  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  495.  Special  Topics  1 (1) 

Selected  topics  in  political  science.  Fall  1974  offering: 
The  Presidency;  Spring  1975  offering:  Soviet  Foreign 
Policy.  Final  exam  or  final  report.  Prereq:  Depart- 
ment permission.  Sem  hrs  and  offering  time  deter- 
mined by  department  ( not  more  than  3 sem  hrs). 

Pol  Sci  499.  Independent  Study  1-2(0) 

Individual  study  or  research  in  a carefully  selected 
topic  conducted  on  a tutorial  basis.  Research  paper  or 
directed  reading.  Prereq:  Department  permission.  Sem 
hrs:  2 to  5 fall  or  spring. 

Pol  Sci  561.  Contemporary  Political  Theory  1 (2) 
Selected  topics  in  contemporary  theory  with  attention 
to  both  the  study  of  normative  issues  and  the  develop- 
ment and  content  of  scientific  political  theory  and 
methodology.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  352.  Sem 
hrs:  2Vi  fall. 

Pol  Sci  565.  International  Politics:  Problems 

in  the  Maintenance  of  Security  1 (2) 

Theories  of  international  political  behavior.  Emphasis 
on  the  major  sources  of  international  conflict  taking 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  by  contrasting  the  con- 
tributions of  authorities  from  many  fields  with  the 
traditional  explanations  of  international  relations  spe- 
cialists. Research  paper.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  212.  Sem  hrs: 
2V2  fall. 

Pol  Sci  580.  Public  Policy  Seminar  1 (2) 

Advanced  study  of  the  elements  of  policy-  and 
decision-making  with  emphasis  on  the  federal  level 
and  defense  policy  decision-making.  Combines  theory 
of  organization  and  decision  with  application.  Includes 
exercise  in  decision-making  under  constraints  of  in- 
ternal political,  external  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
strategic  factors.  Research  paper.  Prereq:  Pol  Sci  412. 
Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Russian 

(See  Foreign  Languages) 


Science  ( Science ) 

Offered  by  various  departments  and  divisions 
as  noted 

Science  350.  Linear  Systems  Analysis  1 (2) 

Modeling  of  physical  systems.  Joint  study  of  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  systems  described  by  linear  first  and 
second  order  differential  equations  with  constant  co- 
efficients. Electrical  analogies,  frequency  response, 
introduction  to  Bode  plots,  and  introduction  to  the 
analog  computer.  Includes  operation  of  linear  com- 
puter elements  and  readout  devices,  programming, 
selecting  maximum  values,  magnitude  scaling,  time 
scaling,  static  check,  and  program  check.  Lab.  Final 
project.  Prereq:  Physics  212;  completed  or  enrolled 
in  El  Engr  331  or  341;  completed  or  enrolled  in  Math 
351.  ( Administered  by  Engineering  Science  Division) 
Sem  hrs:  2Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 

Science  402.  Professional  Engineering 

Development  0(1) 

Review  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  engi- 
neering sciences  in  preparation  for  the  Colorado 
Engineer-in-Training  examination.  Taking  this  exam 
is  optional  at  end  of  course.  Prereq:  1/C  standing ; any 
Basic  or  Engineering  Sciences  major.  ( Administered 
By  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  Engineering 
Mechanics  and  Materials)  Sem.  hrs:  none  sp:ing. 

Science  45 1 . Engineering  A pplications  of 

Digital  Computers  1(1) 

A study  of  computer  oriented  methods  to  solve  a wide 
range  of  problems  in  the  engineering  sciences.  In- 
cludes predictor-corrector  integration  schemes,  Gauss- 
Seidel  iteration,  least  squares,  finite  difference  formu- 
lation, Monte  Carlo  methods,  dynamic  programming 
and  other  topics.  Selected  problems  solved  via  the 
digital  computer.  Final  project.  Prereq:  Completed  or 
enrolled  in  any  Engineering  Sciences  major.  (Admin- 
istered by  Department  of  Astronautics  and  Computer 
Science)  Sem  hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 
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2/C  or  1/C  standing  or  department  permission.  ( Ad- 
ministered by  Navigation  Division ) Sent  hrs:  2Vi  fall 
or  3 spring. 

Science  51 1.  Space  Propulsion  Systems  1 (2) 
Chemical  and  nuclear  rockets,  plasma  jets,  ion  and 
photon  drives,  and  magnetohydrodynamics.  Power 
generation  in  space.  Final  exam.  Prereq:  Aero  461; 
completed  or  enrolled  in  Physics  335.  (Administered 
by  Department  of  Aeronautics ) Sem  hrs:  3 spring. 


Sociology 

(See  Behavioral  Sciences) 


Spanish 

(See  Foreign  Languages) 


Science  452.  Bioengineering  1 (1) 

Application  of  engineering  techniques  to  solution  of 
problems  in  the  life  sciences.  Review  of  selected  life 
science  systems,  mathematical  model  making,  and 
design  of  instrumentation  for  physiological  monitoring. 
Final  report.  Prereq:  El  Engr  331.  ( Administered  by 
Department  of  Life  and  Behavorial  Sciences  in  fall, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  spring)  Sem 
hrs:  2 Vi  fall  or  3 spring. 


Science  480.  Introduction  to  Applied 

Astronomy  1(1) 

Spherical  astronomy  topics  of  positions,  motions, 
stellar  coordinate  systems,  time,  and  navigation.  Stellar 
astronomy  topics  of  distances,  motions,  luminosities, 
masses,  distribution  of  stars,  clusters,  galaxies,  and 
cosmology.  Planetarium,  telescope,  and  T-29  flight 
laboratory  experience.  Field  trip  to  a prominent 
astronomy  or  space  facility.  Final  project.  Prereq: 
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ACADEMIC  MAJORS 


Aeronautical  Engineering  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Aeronautics 

The  Major  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  is 
based  on  a broad  sequence  of  courses  in  aero- 
nautical engineering  with  specialization  in  one 
of  four  options:  aerodynamics,  flight  me- 
chanics, aerospace  propulsion,  or  aerospace 
structures.  Cadets  who  successfully  complete 
this  major  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

The  following  substitutions  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum are  required: 

Aero  351.  Principles  of 

Aeronautics  replaces  Aero  331 

Aero  361.  Aerodynamics  I replaces  Aero  332 


In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Aero  350.  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
Aero  363.  Heat  Transfer 
Aero  46 1 . Propulsion  I 
Aero  456.  Flight  Mechanics 
Math  330.  Applied  Vector  Analysis 
Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 
Mech  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 
Mech  362.  Mechanics  of  Materials 
Physics  335.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers 

A four  course  design  sequence  in  aerodynamics, 
aerospace  propulsion,  aerospace  structures, 
or  flight  mechanics 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics,  selected  with  approval 
of  the  faculty  advisor 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Basic 
or  Engineering  Sciences  Divisions  (these  may 
include  Armnshp  400  or  Nav  470) 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments 
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Astronautical  Engineering  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Astronautics  and  Computer  Science 

The  Major  in  Astronautical  Engineering  is 
designed  to  provide  a broad  foundation  for 
effective  performance  in  the  aerospace  engi- 
neering field  and  as  preparation  for  future 
graduate  study. 

The  following  substitutions  in  the  core  curricu- 
lum are  required: 

Aero  351.  Principles  of 

Aeronautics  replaces  Aero  331 

Aero  361.  Aerodynamics  I replaces  Aero  332 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  the  following 
courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Aero  456.  Flight  Mechanics 
Astro  450.  Principles  of  Airborne  Fire  Control 
Astro  451.  Astrodynamics 
Astro  452.  Linear  Control  System  Analysis 
Astro  453.  Advanced  Astrodynamics 
Astro  454.  Inertial  Navigation  and  Automatic 
Guidance 

Math  330.  Applied  Vector  Analysis 
Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 
Mech  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 
Mech  362.  Mechanics  of  Materials 
Physics  335.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers 
Science  350.  Linear  Systems  Analysis 

A two  course  unit  design  sequence  in  control  sys- 
tems or  space  vehicles 

Two  course  units  from  offerings  of  the  Engineering 
Science  Division  (only  one  course  unit  if  the 
basic  math  sequence  is  completed  in  place  of 
the  intermediate  or  advanced  sequence) 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Atmospheric  Science  Minor 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Physics 

The  Minor  in  Atmospheric  Science  is  for 
the  student  interested  in  the  environment  in 
which  the  Air  Force  operates.  It  provides  a 
background  especially  valuable  to  any  rated 
officer  and  a foundation  for  possible  future 
graduate  study  in  Atmospheric  Science.  By 
completing  the  following  five  courses,  cadets 


can  earn  a minor  in  Atmospheric  Science  in 
conjunction  with  a major  in  Basic  Sciences  or 
a major  in  Physics: 

Atm  Sci  250.  Introduction  to  Atmospheric  Science 
Atm  Sci  351.  Physical  Processes  in  the  Atmosphere 
Atm  Sci  380.  Weather  Forecasting  Techniques 
Atm  Sci  444.  Dynamics  of  the  Atmosphere 
Atm  Sci  450.  Atmospheric  Thermodynamics,  Statics 
and  Radiation 

(Supplementary  courses  suggested,  but  not  required 
for  this  minor,  are  Atm  Sci  495,  Physics  370  and 
Geog  360.) 

Basic  Sciences  Major 

Administered  by  the  Basic  Science  Division 

The  Major  in  Basic  Science  is  intended  for 
the  student  whose  ability  and  interests  lie  in 
the  area  of  basic  sciences,  or  who  elects  to 
obtain  a broad  background  in  science  as  com- 
pared to  an  in-depth  specialization  in  only  one 
of  the  areas  of  basic  science.  This  major  allows 
the  cadet  considerable  latitude  in  selecting 
courses  from  a broad  spectrum  of  science- 
oriented  offerings  that  will  meet  his  academic 
goals.  The  cadet  is  required  to  diversify  within 
the  areas  of  basic  sciences  by  having  to  com- 
plete not  less  than  two  course  units  from  three 
of  the  following  disciplines:  Chemistry,  Com- 
puter Science,  Life  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  At  the  same  time  he  may  specialize 
by  using  the  option  spaces  provided.  A minor 
in  Atmospheric  Science  is  available  for  the 
cadet  desiring  an  additional  area  of  emphasis 
in  the  applied  sciences.  This  minor  could  be 
used  in  future  graduate  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  one  of  the 
five  departments  listed  above. 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  a second  of 
the  five  departments  listed  above. 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  a third  of 
the  five  departments  listed  above. 

Six  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Basic  or 
Engineering  Sciences  Divisions. 
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Five  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  any  aca- 
demic department  or  the  Navigation  Division 
(these  may  include  Armnshp  400). 

Atm  Sci  250.  Introduction  to  Atmospheric  Science 
Atm  Sci  351.  Physical  Processes  in  the  Atmosphere 
Atm  Sci  380.  Weather  Forecasting  Techniques 
Atm  Sci  444.  Dynamics  of  the  Atmosphere 
Atm  Sci  450.  Thermodynamics  and  Statics  of  the 
Atmosphere 

(Supplementary  courses  suggested,  but  not  required 
for  this  minor,  are  Atm  Sci  495,  Physics  370 
and  Geog  360.) 

Behavioral  Sciences  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Life  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

The  Major  in  Behavioral  Sciences  provides 
the  cadet  with  a facility  for  understanding  hu- 
man behavior,  the  capability  for  handling  hu- 
man problems  throughout  his  career  as  an  Air 
Force  officer,  and  the  basis  for  his  continuing 
development  as  a military  leader.  The  major  is 
prepared  for  a complete  spectrum  of  psycholog- 
ical services  in  the  Air  Force  with  emphasis  on 
human  engineering  research,  clinical  psychol- 
ogy, and  psychological  operations,  warfare  and 
intelligence.  The  factual  knowledge  and  con- 
cepts developed  are  contemporary  in  scope  and 
of  particular  importance  to  the  education  of  all 
officers,  especially  those  contemplating  a career 
in  psychological  research,  applied  engineering 
and  personnel  psychology,  clinical  psychology, 
operations,  plans  and  intelligence. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  the  following 
courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Beh  Sci  331.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to 
Behavorial  Sciences 
Beh  Sci  350.  Physiological  Psychology 
Beh  Sci  352.  Social  Psychology 
Beh  Sci  370.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Psychology 
Beh  Sci  372.  Experimental  Psychology 
Beh  Sci  380.  Psychology  of  Personality 
Beh  Sci  435.  Psychology  of  Learning 
Beh  Sci  470.  Psychology  of  Perception 
Beh  Sci  480.  Professional  Issues  in  Psychology 

Three  additional  course  units  from  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  offerings. 

Five  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 


Chemistry  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

The  Major  in  Chemistry  is  recommended 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  chemical  or 
biochemical  research  or  applications.  It  pro- 
vides fundamental  knowledge  in  analytical, 
inorganic,  organic  and  physical  chemistry  and 
allows  the  cadet  to  select  one  or  two  of  these 
areas  for  advanced  study.  The  major  is  designed 
to  prepare  cadets  for  a junior  officer  position 
in  research,  development,  or  graduate  training. 
It  emphasizes  the  use  of  laboratory  methods  for 
reinforcement  of  lecture  material  and  indi- 
vidual research  projects.  Cadets  successfully 
completing  this  major  are  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Chem  222.  Analytical  Chemistry  (only  required  for 
those  who  do  not  take  Chem  101-102  or 
Chem  121-122) 

Chem  233-234.  Organic  Chemistry  I and  II 
Chem  243-244.  Organic  Chemistry  I and  II  Lab 
Chem  333.  Instrument  Analysis 
Chem  335-336.  Physical  Chemistry  I and  II 
Chem  344.  Physical  Chemistry  Lab 
Chem  431.  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Chem  443.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  Lab 
Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 

Two  science  course  units  selected  with  approval 
of  the  faculty  advisor 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  selected  with  approval  of 
the  faculty  advisor 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

This  major  fulfills  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Training  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society.  Cadets  in  this  major  should 
take  German  or  Russian  to  satisfy  the  core  language 
requirement. 

Civil  Engineering  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Engineering  Mechanics  and 
Materials 

The  Major  in  Civil  Engineering  provides 
a well  balanced  program  stressing  the  funda- 
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mentals  common  to  the  many  areas  of  the  civil 
engineering  profession.  The  major  is  designed 
o prepare  cadets  for  duty  in  the  Air  Force  with 
some  specialization  in  the  civil  engineering 
discipline  including  research,  development,  de- 
sign, and  construction  of  facilities  to  support 
manned  and  unmanned  weapon  systems  and 
the  space  program.  The  major  provides  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  graduate  study  in  any 
of  the  civil  engineering  areas.  Cadets  success- 
fully completing  this  major  are  awarded  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Civ  Engr  340.  Surveying 

Civ  Engr  366.  Fundamental  Hydraulics 

Civ  Engr  432.  Construction  Engineering 

Civ  Engr  441.  Soil  Mechanics 

Civ  Engr  450.  Properties  of  Materials  Laboratory 

Civ  Engr  451.  Structural  Analysis 

Civ  Engr  453.  Structural  Steel  Design 

Civ  Engr  455.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design 

Math.  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 

Mech  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 

Mech  362.  Mechanics  of  Materials 

Physics  430.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

Three  course  units  from  the  following  four: 

Civ  Engr  352.  Water  Supply  and  Waste 
Disposal 

Civ  Engr  442.  Foundation  Engineering 
Civ  Engr  456.  Structural  Engineering 
Mech  355.  Materials  Science 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 


Computer  Science  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Astronautics  and  Computer  Science 

The  Major  in  Computer  Science  provides 
a broad  background  in  computer  programming, 
languages,  systems  and  applications  with  em- 
phasis on  electronic  digital  computers.  The  aim 
of  this  major  is  to  provide  officers  who  are 
highly  qualified  in  the  rapidly  growing  areas 
of  computer  research  and  the  application  of 
computers  to  complex  scientific,  engineering 
and  information  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Comp  Sci  362.  Computer  Simulation 
Comp  Sci  380.  Data  Structures 
Comp  Sci  381.  Computers  and  Programming 
Comp  Sci  463.  Information  Retrieval 
Comp  Sci  483.  Operating  Systems 
Comp  Sci  484.  Programming  Systems 
El  Engr  345.  Computer  Analysis  of  Continuous 
Systems 

Mgt  460.  Operations  Analysis  I 

Math  341.  Introductory  Numerical  Analysis 

Math  357.  Probability 

Mech.  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 
Philos  370.  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic 
Science  45 1 . Engineering  Applications  of  Digital 
Computers 

Two  computer  science  related  course  units  selected 
with  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Economics  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Geography  and  Management 

The  Major  in  Economics  is  designed  to 
provide  the  cadet  with  the  capability  of  per- 
forming economic  analysis,  especially  of  re- 
source allocation  problems  associated  with 
national  security.  The  major  is  constructed  on 
a solid  foundation  of  economic  theory  and  is 
extended  by  training  in  quantitative  analysis 
techniques  and  by  study  in  alternative  spe- 
cialized fields  of  economics. 
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In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Econ  333.  Price  Theory 
Econ  456.  Macroeconomic  Theory 
Econ  465.  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
or 

Mgt  360.  Quantitative  Decision  Methods 
Geog  372.  Economic  Geography 
Mgt  331.  Statistical  Decision  Methods 

Six  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Geography  and  Manage- 
ment, selected  with  approval  of  the  faculty 
advisor 

Six  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Electrical  Engineering  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering 

The  Major  in  Electrical  Engineering  is 
designed  to  combine  a broad  education  in  the 
engineering  sciences  with  a study  in  depth  in 
the  electronics,  communications,  and  system 
response  fields.  Cadets  who  successfully  com- 
plete this  major  are  awarded  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  following  substitution  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum is  required: 

El  Engr  341.  Introduction  to 

Electronics  replaces  El  Engr  332 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

El  Engr  342.  Electronic  Devices 
El  Engr  343.  Fundamentals  of  Electromagnetic 
Fields 

El  Engr  344.  Electromagnetic  Transmission  and 
Radiation 

El  Engr  345.  Computer  Analysis  of  Continuous 
Systems 

El  Engr  346.  Signal  and  System  Analysis 

El  Engr  44 1 . Instrumentation  Systems 

El  Engr  445.  Computer  Analysis  of  Discrete  Systems 

El  Engr  447.  Communications  Systems 

Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 

Mech  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 

Physics  335.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers 

One  design  course  unit  from  the  Engineering  Sci- 
ences Division 


Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Basic  or 
Engineering  Sciences  Divisions  (except  elec- 
trical engineering),  selected  with  approval  of 
the  faculty  advisor 

Three  course  units  from  the  offering  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 


Engineering  Mechanics  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 

Civil  Engineering,  Engineering  Mechanics 
and  Materials 

The  Major  in  Engineering  Mechanics  is 
designed  to  provide  engineers  with  a broad 
base  of  knowledge  in  fundamental  engineering 
with  depth  in  the  areas  of  dynamics,  structural 
mechanics,  stress  analysis,  and  materials  engi- 
neering. The  major  provides  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  further  education  in  a variety  of 
fields.  Cadets  who  successfully  complete  this 
major  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  Mechanics. 

The  following  substitutions  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum are  required: 

Aero  351.  Principles  of 

Aeronautics  replaces  Aero  331 

Aero  361.  Aerodynamics  I replaces  Aero  332 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Aero  456.  Flight  Mechanics 

Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 

Mech  350.  Experimental  Stress  Analysis 

Mech  355.  Materials  Science  I 

Mech  361,  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 

Mech  362.  Mechanics  of  Materials 

Mech  424.  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials 

Mech  464.  Engineering  Design 

{Physics  335.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers 
or 

Physics  430.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

A four  course  unit  sequence  in  dynamics,  stress 
analysis,  or  materials 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  the  Basic  or 
Engineering  Sciences  Divisions 

Three  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (this  may  be  Armnshp  400) 
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Engineering  Sciences  Major 

Administered  by  the  Deportment  of 

Civil  Engineering,  Engineering  Mechanics 
and  Materials 

The  Major  in  Engineering  Sciences  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a broad  education  in  the 
engineering  sciences  as  preparation  for  effective 
performance  in  an  engineering  specialty  and 
for  future  graduate  study  in  engineering.  Cadets 
who  successfully  complete  this  major  are 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  Sciences. 

The  following  substitutions  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum are  required: 

Aero  351.  Principles  of 

Aeronautics  replaces  Aero  331 

Aero  361 . Aerodynamics  I replaces  Aero  332 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Aero  456.  Flight  Mechanics 
Aero  461.  Propulsion  I 
Astro  451.  Astrodynamics 
Astro  452.  Linear  Control  System  Analysis 
Mech  361.  Vector  Engineering  Mechanics 
Math  330.  Applied  Vector  Analysis 
Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 
Mech  355.  Materials  Science  I 
Mech  362.  Mechanics  of  Materials 
Physics  335.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers 
or 

Physics  430.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 
Science  350.  Linear  Systems  Analysis 

One  course  unit  from  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering 

Two  course  units  of  additional  engineering  science 
courses 

A two  course  unit  design  sequence  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  Airlift  Vehicles,  Propulsion, 
Control  Systems,  Space  Vehicles,  Analog  Com- 
putation, Aerospace  Structures,  Metallurgy, 
Materials 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

General  Engineering  Major 

Administered  by  the  Engineering  Sciences 
Division 

The  Major  in  General  Engineering  is  de- 
signed for  the  student  whose  interests  are  in  the 


general  field  of  engineering  but  who  desires  a 
broad  background  rather  than  a particular 
specialization.  The  major  establishes  a route  to 
the  engineering  degree  for  the  student  taking 
the  basic  math  sequence  and  permits  the  widest 
selection  of  options  among  the  engineering 
majors. 

The  following  substitutions  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum are  recommended: 

Aero  351.  Principles  of 

Aeronautics  for  Aero  331 

Aero  361.  Aerodynamics  I for  Aero  332 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 
Science  350.  Linear  Systems  Analysis 
Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Astronautics  and  Computei 
Science 

Three  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering,  Engineering 
Mechanics  and  Materials 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering 
One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematical  Sciences 
Three  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Engi- 
neering Sciences  Divisions  (two  course  units 
if  the  basic  math  sequence  is  taken  to  fulfill 
core  requirements — these  may  include  Armnshp 
400) 

Three  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  de- 
partments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

General  Studies  Major 

Administered  by  the  Directorate  of 
Counseling  and  Scheduling 

The  Major  in  General  Studies  is  offered 
to  those  cadets  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  in  several  disciplines  and  who  de- 
sire considerable  latitude  in  selection  of  their 
courses, 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Six  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  one  of  the 
four  academic  areas  of  concentration 
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Four  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  a second 
academic  area 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  a third 
academic  area 

Five  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Areas  of  concentration  include:  Basic  Sciences,  En- 
gineering Sciences,  Humanities  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. 


Geography  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Geography  and  Management 

The  Major  in  Geography  provides  an 
understanding  of  the  complex  geographic  re- 
lationships in  the  world  today.  This  major 
requires  a foundation  in  both  cultural  and 
physical  geography.  Based  on  this  foundation, 
a cadet  may  concentrate  in  depth  in  physical, 
cultural,  or  regional  geography.  The  geography 
major  is  of  particular  value  to  those  cadets  con- 
templating Air  Force  careers  in  operations 
planning,  foreign  area  analysis,  intelligence,  or 
cartography. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Geog  280.  Physical  Geography 
Geog  340.  Cartography 
Geog  350.  Cultural  Geography 


Geog  372.  Economic  Geography 

Geog  491.  Seminar  in  the  Basis  of  Geographic 
Thought 

Geog  492.  Seminar  in  Design  of  Geographic 
Research 

One  course  unit  of  regional  geography 

One  to  three  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Geography  and 
Management 

Two  to  five  course  units  related  to  area  of  concen- 
tration selected  with  approval  of  faculty  ad- 
visor 

Four  to  five  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all 
departments  (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 


History  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  History 

The  Major  in  History  provides  an  under- 
standing of  contemporary  problems  by  studying 
those  forces  in  the  past  which  have  shaped 
the  world  of  the  present.  The  factual  knowledge 
imparted  and  the  perspective  developed  are  of 
importance  to  the  education  of  all  professional 
Air  Force  officers  and  are  of  particular  value 
for  those  cadets  contemplating  careers  in  op- 
erations, plans,  or  intelligence  activities.  The 
major  emphasizes  the  development  of  historical 
judgment,  research  techniques,  and  writing 
skills. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  following 
courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

History  330.  Historical  Methods 

{History  332.  United  States  Diplomatic  History 
or 

History  479.  American  Institutions  and  Ideas 

History  344.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe 
or 

History  345.  Modern  European  History 
( History  300.  The  United  States  in  a Changing  World 
< and 

( Pol  Sci  412.  Defense  Policy 

Between  seven  and  nine  course  units  approved  by 
the  advisor  in  one  of  the  following:  General 
History;  American  Studies;  and  Area  Studies 
with  a concentration  in  Europe,  the  Far  East, 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Russia  and 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Between  four  and  six  course  units  from  the  offer- 
ings of  all  departments  (these  may  include 
Armnshp  400) 
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Humanities  Major 

Administered  by  the  Humanities  Division 

The  Major  in  Humanities  is  offered  for 
those  cadets  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge in  the  humanistic  areas  of  language,  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 
In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Beh  Sci  351.  Cultural  Anthropology 
and 

History  344.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe 

or 

One  course  unit  of  intermediate  foreign  language 
and 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  any 
department 
Fine  Art  451.  Introduction  to  the  Arts 
Fine  Art  458.  Music  Appreciation 
Two  course  units  of  US  and/or  area  history 
English  406.  Western  World  Literature 
and 

Philos  440.  Ethics 

Three  course  units  of  literature  courses  from  the 
Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Two  course  units  in  philosophy  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  and  Philosophy 

Five  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  any  depart- 
ment (including  Armnshp  400) 


International  Affairs  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  Philosophy 

The  major  in  International  Affairs  is  de- 
signed to  develop  Air  Force  officers  with  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  contemporary 
political  problems  and  issues.  Courses  in  the 
major  form  the  basis  for  Air  Force  duties  across 
a broad  range  of  fields  allowing  the  officer  to 


be  a generalist  while  also  pursuing  assignments 
requiring  skills  in  research  and  analysis.  Careers 
particularly  suited  to  this  major  are  operations 
and  command  duties,  plans,  attache  duty,  mili- 
tary assistance,  military-political  affairs,  and 
staff  and  command  positions  within  the  Air 
Force,  Unified  Commands,  Joint  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  National  Security  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  following 
courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Pol  Sci  232.  Comparative  Politics 
Pol  Sci  349.  Political  Analysis 
Pol  Sci  352.  Political  Theory 
Pol  Sci  412.  Defense  Policy 
or 

History  300.  The  United  States  in  a Changing  World 

Between  six  and  eight  course  units  approved  by  the 
advisor  in  one  of  the  following  areas  of  con- 
centration: International  Politics;  Western 

European,  Asian,  Latin  American,  Soviet, 
Middle  Eastern  or  African  Studies;  National 
Security  Policy;  or  American  Politics 

Between  five  and  seven  course  units  from  the  offer- 
ings of  all  departments  (these  may  include 
Armnshp  400) 

Life  Sciences  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Life  Sciences 

The  Major  in  Life  Sciences  is  intended 
for  the  student  whose  abilities  and  interests  lie 
in  the  area  of  life  science  and  its  application 
to  the  aerospace  mission  of  the  Air  Force.  It  is 
designed  to  prepare  cadets  for  a junior  officer 
position  in  research,  development  or  graduate 
training.  It  emphasizes  the  use  of  laboratory 
methods  not  only  for  reinforcement  of  lecture 
material  but  also  for  individual  research 
projects.  This  major  is  a suggested  preparatory 
sequence  for  advanced  training  in  the  biological 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Life  Sci  263.  Introduction  to  Life  Science 
Life  Sci  280.  Fundamentals  of  Ecology 
Life  Sci  363.  Genetics 

Life  Sci  373-4.  Bio-Organic  Molecular  Processes  I 
and  II 
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Life  Sci  375-6.  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Molecular 
Processes  I and  II 

Life  Sci  444.  Radiation  Biology  and  Biotechnology 

Life  Sci  460.  Molecular  Biology 

Life  Sci  465-466.  Functional  Anatomy  I and  II 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Life  Sciences 

Four  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Management  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Geography  and  Management 

The  Major  in  Management  provides  the 
cadet  with  the  tools,  techniques,  and  attitudes 
that  will  assist  him  in  making  significant  contri- 
butions as  a junior  officer.  A principal  objective 
is  to  accelerate  the  student’s  ability  to  act  in  a 
mature  and  meaningful  fashion  under  conditions 
of  responsibility.  The  decision-making  process 
is  the  principal  environment  toward  which  most 
of  the  material  is  directed. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Mgt  330.  Financial  Accounting 
Mgt  331.  Statistical  Decision  Methods 
Mgt  336.  Introduction  to  Management  and 
Organizations 

Mgt  339.  Introduction  to  Management  Science 
Mgt  360.  Quantitative  Decision  Methods 
Mgt  361.  Personnel  Management  and  Industrial 
Relations 

Mgt  435.  Managerial  Economics 
Law  462.  Government  Contract  Law 

Three  course  units  related  to  the  management  area 
selected  with  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor 

Four  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Mathematics  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

The  Major  in  Mathematics  is  designed  to 
provide  a thorough  background  for  analyzing 
and  solving  the  complex  technical,  operational 
and  management  problems  in  today’s  modern 


Air  Force.  Sequences  in  analysis,  applied  math, 
and  operations  research  provide  breadth  of 
training  in  fundamentals.  Application  of  funda- 
mentals is  stressed  through  elective  courses  in 
other  disciplines.  This  program  provides  excel- 
lent preparation  for  graduate  work  in  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences,  engineering,  and 
operations  research. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  the  following 
courses  are  required: 

Math  357.  Probability 

Math  360.  Linear  Algebra 

Math  366.  Advanced  Calculus  I 

Math  371.  Introduction  to  Operations  Research 

One  of  three  five  course  unit  sequences  in  either 
Mathematical  Analysis,  Applied  Math,  or 
Operations  Research 

Three  course  units  related  to  mathematics  applica- 
tions, selected  from  an  approved  list  of  courses 

Five  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 

Physics  Major 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Physics 

The  Major  in  Physics  concentrates  on 
basic  physical  principles  and  mathematics.  It 
provides  an  excellent  academic  background  for 
a wide  range  of  technical  assignments  within 
the  Air  Force,  particularly  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development.  It  also  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  graduate  work  in  physics,  re- 
lated applied  sciences,  and  a wide  variety  of 
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engineering  science  disciplines.  For  the  cadet 
desiring  a study  area  in  applied  physics,  a 
minor  in  Atmospheric  Science  is  available. 
Three  Atmospheric  Science  courses  may  be 
substituted  for  the  following:  Physics  465;  one 
course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematical  Sciences;  one  course  unit 
from  the  offerings  of  the  Basic  or  Engineering 
Sciences  Divisions  (except  physics). 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Math  330.  Applied  Vector  Analysis 
Math  351.  Applied  Differential  Equations 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematical  Sciences 


Physics  341.  Laboratory  Techniques 
Physics  355.  Classical  Mechanics 
Physics  363-364.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  I 
and  II 

Physics  465.  Statistical  Physics 
Physics  461.  Electromagnetic  Theory  I 
Physics  473.  Quantum  Mechanics  I 
Physics  490.  Advanced  Physics  Lab  (two  course 
units) 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  selected  with  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisor 

One  course  unit  from  the  offerings  of  the  Basic  or 
Engineering  Sciences  Divisions  (except  phys- 
ics), selected  with  approval  of  the  faculty 
advisor 

Two  course  units  from  the  offerings  of  all  depart- 
ments (these  may  include  Armnshp  400) 
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PERSONNEL  DIRECTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

SUPERINTENDENT 

LT.  GENERAL  A.  P.  CLARK 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy 

DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY 

BRIG.  GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  WOODYARD 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

COMMANDANT  OF  CADETS 

BRIG.  GENERAL  HOYT  S.  VANDENBERG,  JR. 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.S.,  George  Washington  University 

DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

COL.  FRANCIS  E.  MERRITT 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

COL.  GEORGE  J.  NELSON 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.S.,  George  Washington  University 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS  AND  REGISTRAR 

COL.  WILLIAM  R.  JARRELL,  JR. 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University 


ACADEMY  STAFF 


COL.  ERNEST  J.  CLARK,  Command  Surgeon  — 
M.D.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

COL.  MERVIN  R.  JOHNSON,  Command  Chaplain 
— B.A.,  Minnesota  State  College;  B.D.,  Bethel 
Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  M.S., 
George  Washington  University 

COL.  RAYMOND  S.  CLARK,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff/ Personnel  — University  of  Kentucky 

COL.  EUGENE  D.  LEVY,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/ 
Operations  — B.S.,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 

COL.  NORRIS  W.  OVERTON,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff /Comptroller — B.S.,  Indiana  University; 
M.B.A.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology; 

A. M.P.,  Harvard  University 

COL.  HARRY  R.  GOHSLER,  Director  of  Logistics 
■ — University  of  Maryland 

COL.  BRYAN  W.  BRUNZELL,  Inspector  General  — 

B. S.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.O.M.,  University 
of  Southern  California 

COL.  JOHN  W.  BLANTON,  Commander,  Air  Force 
Academy  Preparatory  School  — B.S.,  Tennessee 
State  University 

COL.  GEORGE  W.  BROCK,  Commander,  Seiler 
Research  Lab  — A.B.,  Wayne  State  College; 
M.S.N.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 


COL.  DONALD  R.  REAVES,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Engineering — B.S.,  M.E.,  Texas  A & M Uni- 
versity 

LT.  COL.  JAMES  J.  JONES,  Director  of  Information 
— B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

LT.  COL.  GARY  B.  REIMER,  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
— B.A.,  J.D.,  Drake  University 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  E.  THURSTON,  Commander, 
USAF  Academy  Band — B.M.,  M.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

LT.  COL.  DANTE  A.  VALORI,  Executive  Officer 
— B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Fordham 
University 

LT.  COL.  LARRY  C.  MEANS,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  — B.S.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

MAJ.  RICHARD  D.  BROWN,  Director  of  Adminis- 
tration — • B.S.,  Holy  Cross  University;  M.Ed., 
Boston  University 

MAJ.  ELLIOT  L.  JOHNSON,  Director  of  Protocol 
— B.S.,  San  Diego  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  A.  VENEZIA,  Resident  Auditor  — 
B.S.B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Florida;  C.P.A. 

HENRY  S.  FELLERMAN,  Major  AUS  (Ret.), 
Director  of  Historical  Studies  — B.A.,  Roosevelt 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 
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ACADEMIC  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Includes  members  of  the  Faculty  and  other  personnel  involved  in  cadet  mission  activities 

during  the  spring  semester,  1974. 


Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Permanent  Professor 

BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  T.  WO0DYARO 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 


COL.  PHILIP  J.  ERDLE 

Vice  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Permanent  Professor 
Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Sciences  Division 
B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  E.  ARNET,  Faculty  Executive;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  — B.S.,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy; M.A.,  University  of  Texas 

MAJ.  GEORGE  M.  THOMPSON,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dean; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  — B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles 


CAPT.  CARY  A.  FISHER,  Director  of  Research  Programs; 
Assistant  Professor  in  Engineering  Mechanics  — B.S.,  United 
States  Military  Academy;  M.S.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Ph  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma 

CAPT.  GERALD  S.  HAUN,  Aide  to  the  Dean-B.S„  Capital 

University 

CAPT.  EDWARD  P.  WESTMEIER,  Director  of  Logistical  Sup- 
port and  Plans— B. A.,  Manhattan  College 
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Counseling  and  Scheduling 

LT.  COL.  WARREN  L.  SIMMONS,  Tenure  Director  of  Counsel- 
ing and  Scheduling;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  — B.S., 
Syracuse  University;  M.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  EDWIN  M.  GLEASON,  Academic  Affairs  Staff  Officer  — 

B.A.,  Baylor  University;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee 

MAJ.  ROBERT  L.  HAUSSMAN,  Deputy  Director  of  Counseling 
and  Scheduling;  Chief,  Academic  Affairs  Division,  Lecturer 
in  Behavioral  Science — B.S.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.Ed., 
University  of  North  Dakota;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern 
California 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  E.  ROSENBACH,  Chief,  Scheduling  Division, 
Lecturer  in  Behavioral  Science — B.S.,  B.A.,  Texas  A & M 
University;  M.B.A.,  Golden  Gate  University 

CAPT.  JACK  A.  MAUGER,  Chief,  Data  Management  Division; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science  — B.S.,  Bowling 
Green  State  University;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  S.  PINE,  Academic  Affairs  Staff  Officer; 
Curriculum  Officer;  Assistant  Professor  of  English — B.A., 
M.A.,  California  State  University  at  San  Diego 

CAPT.  JOHN  C.  TAIT,  Academic  Affairs  Staff  Officer;  Faculty 
T -41  Coordinator;  Instructor  in  Engineering  Mechanics  — 

B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy;  M.S.,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin 


Assistant  Directors 

MAJ.  BENJAMAN  C.  GLIDDEN,  Assistant  Director  for  Tech- 
nical Services  — B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.P.A.,  Harvard  University 

DONALD  J.  BARRETT,  Assistant  Director  for  Public  Services  — 

B.S.,  College  of  St.  Thomas;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Staff  Officers 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  T.  BRYAN,  JR.,  Library  Systems  Officer  — 

B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia 

MARCY  MURPHY,  Plans  and  Programs  Librarian  — B. A.,  Colo- 
rado College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

Acquisitions  Division 

BARBARA  M.  IVEY,  Chief,  Acquisitions  Division  — B. A.,  M.L., 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

LOUIS  C.  BASSETTI,  Chief,  Serials  Branch  — B.A.,  St.  Joseph’s 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

Cataloging  Division 

ELISABETH  J.  FLEENOR,  Chief,  Cataloging  Division  — B.A., 
B.L.S.,  University  of  California 

BETTY  L.  HORN,  Cataloger — B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 

Minnesota 


CAPT.  ROLF  A.  TRAUTSCH,  Academic  Affairs  Staff  Officer; 
Executive  Officer;  Assistant  Professor  of  German  — B.A., 
M.A.,  California  State  University  at  San  Francisco 

LT.  PHILLIP  G.  BOGGS,  Chief,  Educational  Research  Branch  — 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University 


Instructional  Technology 

COL.  LELAND  C.  ENDSLEY,  Tenure  Director  of  Instructional 
Technology;  Associate  Professor  of  Geography  — B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

LT.  COL.  OVID  L.  BAYLESS,  Deputy  Director  of  Instructional 
Technology;  Associate  Professor  of  English  — B. A.,  M.A., 
Baylor  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

MAJ.  BRUFORD  L.  DOYLE,  Special  Audiovisual  Communications 
Project  Officer—  B. A.,  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  G.  PRIEST,  Associate  for  Audiovisual  Commu- 
nications — B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  Troy  State 
University 


Academy  Libraries 
Director  of  Libraries 

LT.  COL.  CLAUDE  J.  JOHNS,  JR.,  Tenure  Director  of  Libraries 
and  Tenure  Professor  of  Political  Science  — B.S.,  M.S., 
Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 


MARY  E.  CANATSEY,  Cataloger — B.A.,  University  of  Colorado; 
M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

SSGT  HENRY  F.  SZEMPLINSKI,  Cataloger- B. A.,  University 
of  Connecticut;  M.L.S.,  Syracuse  University 

Reference  Division 

ELIZABETH  G.  COXE,  Reference  Librarian  — B.A.,  Colorado 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

BETTY  H.  FOGLER,  Reference  Librarian  — B.S.,  University  of 
Missouri;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

EARL  E.  HOVEN,  Reference  Librarian  — B.A.,  B.L.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

FLORENCE  F.  KLEMM,  Reference  Librarian  — B. A.,  Harding 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

EVELYN  B.  MYERS,  Reference  Librarian  — B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  B.S.L.S.,  Columbia  University 

ROBERT  S.  SHAFFER,  Reference  Librarian  — B.S.,  Bowling 
Green  State  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University 

OTTIE  K.  SUTTON,  Reference  Librarian  — B. A.,  B.L.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 


Special  Collections 

ALTA  A.  THOMPSON,  Special  Collections  Librarian  — A. B., 

M.A.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado;  M.A.L.,  University 
of  Denver 


Community  Center  Library 

HELEN  CHURCH,  Community  Center  Librarian  — B. A.,  Ohio 
State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 
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DIVISION  OF  BASIC  SCIENCES 


Department  of  Chemistry 

COL.  ROBERT  W.  LAMB 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

B.S.,  Arizona  State  University; 
M.A.,  New  Mexico  Highlands  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 


Tenure  Professors 

MAJ.  DAVID  W.  SEEGMILLER  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Associate  Professors 

MAJ.  F.  WARREN  VILLAESCUSA  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Washington 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University 

MAJ.  HARVEY  W.  SCHILLER  — B.S.,  The  Citadel;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  JAMES  L.  BIGGS— B. A.,  Oklahoma  State  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

MAJ.  DUANE  B.  GREGORY  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Central  Washington 
State  College 

MAJ.  JOHN  A.  HAUSCHILD- B.A.,  Coe  College;  M.S.,  Oregon 
State  University 

MAJ.  THERON  A.  HENRY,  JR.-B.S.,  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute; M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  J.  McCALL— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

MAJ.  CHARLES  H.  MEIER,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University 


MAJ.  LUTHER  L.  NOLEN  - B.S.,  M.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute 

MAJ.  JOHN  T.  VIOLA  — B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire; 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  JOHN  P.  JENDREK,  JR.— B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

CAPT.  CHARLES  F.  McBREARTY  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Texas  A & M 
University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  J.  MORAN  — B.S.,  Montana  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

CAPT.  REES  W.  PADFIELD  — B.S.,  MS.,  San  Jose  State 
College 

Instructors 

LT.  COL.  GERALD  L.  JAGROWSKI  — B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Syracuse 

CAPT.  JOEL  W.  BECKMANN  - B.S.,  M.S.,  South  Dakota  State 
University 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  BOLES  — B.S.,  Union  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  North  Carolina 

CAPT.  FRANCIS  T.  CRIMMINS  — B.S.,  M.S.,  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross 

CAPT.  FANNIN,  ARMAND  A.,  JR.  — A.B.,  Washington  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  SAMUEL  P.  FINCH  III  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  California,  Riverside 

CAPT.  WALTER  P.  MENZIES,  JR.-B.S.,  Loyola  University; 
M.S.,  Creighton  University 

CAPT.  RONALD  D.  OFFLEY  — B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan 

CAPT.  KARL  J.  PLOTKIN  — B.S.,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Syracuse  University 

CAPT.  GARY  H.  SABAN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.S.,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  ROBERT  D.  STORMS  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Utah 

CAPT.  ANDRE  B.  WHITELEY  — B.A.,  M.S.,  Oklahoma  State 

University 
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Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

COL.  ROBERT  R.  LOCHRY 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 


Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  DONALD  G.  BALISH  — B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Colo- 
rado; M.S.E.E.,  Stanford  University 

LT.  COL.  CARL  N.  BEER — B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Oklahoma 

LT.  COL.  WALTER  T.  BROWN  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.,  New  Mexico  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

LT.  COL.  FRED  J.  FEDERICI,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  M.A.M.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

LT.  COL.  NICHOLAS  G.  GIONIS-B.S.,  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

LT.  COL.  MAX  R.  LUND  — B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 

LT.  COL.  ROBERT  E.  PARK  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  STALLINGS  — B.S.,  University  of  the 
South;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  B.  TINDALL  - B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Utah;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 

MAJ.  DAVID  L.  CAMPBELL,  JR.  - B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Okla- 
homa State  University 

MAJ.  GORDON  E.  MARKHAM  — B.A.,  Central  Washington 
College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State 
University 

MAJ.  JEROME  A.  MICHEL  — B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.S.,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

MAJ.  WALTER  M.  PATTERSON  - B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

MAJ.  PAUL  G.  RUUD  — B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 

MAJ.  JAY  D.  SHERMAN  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
M.S.,  Arizona  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M 
University 

CAPT.  ARTHUR  E.  OLSON,  JR.  — B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Oregon 
State  University 


Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  ROBERT  T.  SHELLENBERGER,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States 
Military  Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  W.  TAYLOR  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

MAJ.  JAMES  F.  TULIS,  JR.  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University 

MAJ.  JAMES  E.  WADE  — B.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  IVY  D.  COOK,  JR.-B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

CAPT.  MERRILL  E.  EASTCOTT,  JR.-B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  THOMAS  A.  FRYER  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  DONALD  L.  GORDON  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  E.  HAMM  - B.S.,  M.S.,  Northeast  Louisiana 
State  College 

CAPT.  ELDON  D.  HENDERSON  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  W.  LANGLEY  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  KENNETH  E.  NEEDHAM  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  JACK  T.  PEARSON  — B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
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CAPT.  JAMES  M.  RILEY  — B.A.,  University  of  Buffalo;  M.A., 
Syracuse  University 

CAPT.  JEROME  C.  THIES— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  RAYMOND  M.  THOMAS  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

CAPT.  HOWARD  M.  TOMME  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  RAYMOND  M.  ZAZWORSKY- B.S.E.E.,  Rutgers  State 
University;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

LT.  JAMES  BARRY—  B.A.,  St.  Peter’s  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Dartmouth  College 

Instructors 

MAJ.  JERRY  M.  EDWARDS  — B.S.,  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.M.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  S.  POWELL— B.S.,  University  of  Miami;  M.S., 
Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  BRENT  W.  BALAZS-B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.M.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

CAPT.  JAY  D.  BLUME,  JR.  - B.S.,  M.S.,  Texas  A & M Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  CHARLES  L.  BRAGAW,  III  - B.S.,  University  of  Colo- 
rado; M.A.,  Duke  University 

CAPT.  MARK  M.  BURROUGHS  - B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

CAPT.  PATRICK  P.  CARUANA  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  L.  CRAIGHEAD,  JR.  — B.S.,  Tennessee  A & I 
State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming 

CAPT.  TERRENCE  L.  DILLON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  L.  FAIX  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.A.M.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

CAPT.  LEE  M.  GUTHEINZ  — B.S.,  Ohio  University;  M.S.,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology 


CAPT.  RONALD  W.  HARE  — B.S.,  The  Florida  State  University; 
M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  F.  HOFF— B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  University; 
M.S.,  St.  Louis  University 

CAPT.  DOUGLAS  H.  JENKINS,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  W.  KAKEL  (USA)  — B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  PETER  L.  KNEPELL  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.M.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

CAPT.  JERRY  W.  KURINA  - B.A.,  St.  Mary’s  College;  M.S., 
Auburn  University 

CAPT.  DANIEL  W.  LITWHILER,  JR.-B.S.,  M.S.,  The  Florida 
State  University 

CAPT.  ROGER  L.  MANSFIELD  - B.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
M.A.,  The  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 

CAPT.  DAVID  C.  MUEH  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Texas  Tech  University 

CAPT.  FRED  MUNGUIA  — B.A.,  San  Jose  State  College;  M.A., 
Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  DONALD  E.  NEIREITER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  DAVID  A.  NELSON  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.M.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

CAPT.  NELSON  S.  PACHECO  — B.S.,  St.  Mary’s  University, 
San  Antonio;  M.S.,  University  of  Colorado 

CAPT.  PHILIP  A.  ROBERTS- B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  J.  SUDER—  B.S.,  Kent  State  University; 
M.S.,  Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  JEFFREY  V.  SUTHERLAND  - B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  SAMUEL  B.  THOMPSON  - B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Colorado 

CAPT.  RUSSELL  J.  WEBSTER  - A. B„  Asbury  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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Department  of  Physics 

COL.  ANTHONY  J.  MIONE 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
Chairman  of  the  Basic  Sciences  Division 
B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 


Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  RONALD  F.  TUDOR  — B.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

MAJ.  DAVID  FERRUZZA  — B.S.,  Newark  College  of  Engineer- 
ing; S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  JOHN  T.  SCHOTT  — B.S.,  Fordham  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Fordham  University 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  JOHN  J.  ARMSTRONG  - B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

MAJ.  CHARLES  R.  FRAIME  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University 

MAJ.  ANTHONY  K.  HYDER,  JR.  - B.S.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  JON  B.  KING  — B.S.,  University  of  California;  M.S.,  St. 
Mary’s  University 

MAJ.  JOHN  T.  McGRATH  — B.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

MAJ.  DALE  E.  MORIN  — B.S.,  University  of  Portland;  M.S., 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  R.  ROBERTSON  — B.S.,  Michigan  Technical 
University;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia 

MAJ.  PETER  SIVGALS  — B.S.,  Butler  University;  M.S.,  Iowa 
State  University 

CAPT.  HARALD  0.  DOGLIANI  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Colorado 


CAPT.  DAVID  F.  JOHNSON  - B.A.,  Utah  State  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Utah 

CAPT.  DONALD  L.  MOORE  — B.S.,  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  GUS  E.  MYERS  — B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  M.S., 
University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  ALEXANDER  M.  SADOWSKI  — B.S.,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  DAVID  M.  THOMAS  — B.S.,  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

CAPT.  VIRGIL  H.  WEBB-B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

LT.  JEROME  R.  CLIFFORD  — B. A.,  Lawrence  University;  Ph  D., 
Iowa  State  University 

Instructors 

MAJ.  WINSTON  K.  PENDLETON,  III  — B.S.E.,  University  of 
Michigan;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  ERNEST  P.  SIMS— B.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  ROBERT  B.  BELL  — B.S.,  Ohio  University;  M.S.,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  RAY  W.  BURGESS,  JR.  — B.S.,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  EMERY  J.  CHASE,  JR.  (USA)  — B.S.,  United  States 
Military  Academy;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

CAPT.  JOHN  D.  GERMAN  — B.S.,  West  Virginia  University; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  THOMAS  E.  McCANN  - B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Texas  State 
University 

CAPT.  THOMAS  H.  MOATES,  III  — B.S.E.E.,  University  of 
Nebraska;  M.S.N.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  ROBERT  L.  SWEDENBURG  — B.S.,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  University  of  Virginia 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  A.  SWICK,  III  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  RAYMOND  M.  WARNER,  JR.— B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  HAL  W.  WOLD  — B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  University;  M.S., 
University  of  Utah 
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DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING  SCIENCES 


Department  of  Aeronautics 

COLONEL  JOHN  P.  THOMAS 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

B.S.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.S.,  Purdue  University; 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 


Permanent  Professor 

COL.  DANIEL  H.  DALEY  - B.S.,  Purdue  University;  S.M., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Tenure  Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  ROBERT  F.  LOPINA  — B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.E., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

LT.  COL.  LEO  W.  STOCKHAM  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  PHILIPPE  0.  BOUCHARD  - B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

LT.  COL.  TOM  J.  FORSTER  - B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

LT.  COL.  ALGIMANTAS  J.  KUPRENAS  — B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

LT.  COL.  BEN  M.  POLLARD  - B.S.,  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

MAJ.  DONALD  M.  BOHLER  — B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.S.,  Stanford  University 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  A.  EDGINGTON  - B.S.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati; M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma 

MAJ.  ROGER  W.  GALLINGTON  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois 

MAJ.  DAVID  H.  QUICK  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  RICHARD  P.  BRADEN  - B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma 
State  University 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  C.  CARLING  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California 


MAJ.  RICHARD  F.  FELTON  — B.S.,  West  Virginia  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  EDGAR  W.  LORSON  — B.S.,  Trinity  College;  M.S.,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  NORMAN  F.  RODERICK  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAPT.  JAMES  W.  CHRISTIAN  — B.S.,  San  Diego  State  College; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  JAMES  D.  LANG  — B.S.,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  CHARLES  D.  OGREN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  THOMAS  D.  PILSCH  — B.S.E.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  Princeton  University 

Instructors 

MAJ.  EDWIN  L.  HARVEY— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  E.A.A.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

CAPT.  JAMES  N.  ALLBURN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  GLENN  H.  COLEMAN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  DAVID  G.  FRANCIS  — B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

CAPT.  ROBERT  G.  LORENZ  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  GAREY  T.  MATSUYAMA  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  JOHN  P.  RETELLE,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.B.A.,  Golden 
Gate  University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  L.  SMITH  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Texas 

Lecturer 

CAPT.  ROBERT  A.  GOLOBIC  — B.A.E.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University 
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Department  of  Astronautics  and  Computer  Science 

COL.  JOHN  P.  WITTRY 
Professor  and  Head  of  Department 

B.S.A.E.,  St.  Louis  University;  M.S.A.E.,  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology;  A.A.E.,  University  of  Michigan 


Astronautics 

Tenure  Associate  Professor 

LT.  COL.  EDWARD  J.  BAUMAN  — B.E.E.,  University  of  Minne- 
sota; M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Associate  Professor 

MAJ.  ELDRED  D.  MERKL  — B.S.,  Auburn  University;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  THOMAS  J.  ELLER — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin 

CAPT.  GORDON  D.  BREDVIK  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

CAPT.  JACK  C.  HENRY — B.S.,  University  of  Wyoming;  M.S., 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  HOWARD  C.  JOHNSON,  JR.  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

CAPT.  GEORGE  T.  KRONCKE  - B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin 


CAPT.  DAVID  K.  McMASTER  — B.S.,  University  of  Wyoming; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

Instructors 

MAJ.  JOHN  C.  DURRETT  — B.S.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.S., 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado 

MAJ.  ANTHONY  L.  LEATHAM  - B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California;  Ph.D., 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  School  of  Engineering 

CAPT.  CRAIG  A.  BAER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  HAROLD  L.  DANIEL  — B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Alabama; 
M.S.E.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  RONALD  P.  FUCHS — B.S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  HOHWIESNER — B.S.E.E.,  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  T.  JONES  — B.S.,  University  of  Arizona;  M.S., 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  A.  L.  SOULIA  - B.S.M.E.,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.E.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  RICHARD  C.  WALSH  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  DAVID  A.  WILLETT  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Lecturers 

MAJ.  KENNETH  D.  HERRING  - B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.,  Texas  A & M University;  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Methodist  University 

CAPT.  GARY  C.  COMFORT  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Computer  Science 

Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  CLIFFORD  J.  TRIMBLE  — B.S.,  University  of  South- 
ern Mississippi;  M.C.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 

MAJ.  WESLEY  A.  COX  — B.S.,  University  of  Washington;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
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MAJ.  GORDON  M.  GERSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.E.,  The  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  MONROE  - B.S.,  North  Carolina  A & T Univer- 
sity; M.C.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 

MAJ.  JAMES  H.  NOLEN  — B. A.,  Baylor  University;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 

MAJ.  GEORGE  H.  WALTHER  - B.A.,  B.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  Ph.D.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin 

MAJ.  ANTHONY  J.  WINKLER  - B.A.,  M.S.,  Texas  A & M 
University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  JACKIE  L.  ANDERSON  - B.G.E.,  University  of  Omaha; 
M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  CARL  E.  EDWARDS,  JR.— B.S.,  Syracuse  University; 
M.S.,  Southern  Methodist  University 

CAPT.  VANCE  A.  MALL  — A.B.,  Princeton  University;  M.S., 
New  York  University,  Cornell  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  C.  ROEHRKASSE  — B.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  DONALD  E.  WILLIS  -A.B.,  Miami  University;  M.S., 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Instructors 

MAJ.  DONALD  G.  PURSLEY  - B.S.E.,  Nebraska  State  Teach- 
ers College;  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  RICHARD  E.  BOLZ  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 


CAPT.  JAMES  L.  GRESHAM  — B.S.,  University  of  Wyoming; 
M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  LAWRENCE  G.  JONES  — B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Arkansas 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  A.  McKENNEY  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
University  of  Missouri 


Education/Research  Computer  Center 

Tenure  Associate  Professor 

LT.  COL.  DOUGLAS  S.  JOHNSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.,  Ae.E.,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Associate  Professor 

MAJ.  BRUCE  A.  BURNS— B. A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.S., 
University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  P.  GYAUCH  — B.S.,  Loyola  University  of  Los 
Angeles;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Instructors 

MAJ.  THOMAS  E.  RAYMER—  B.S.,  University  of  Tulsa;  M.S., 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  ROGER  L.  ANDERSON  — B.S.,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  University  of  Missouri 

CAPT.  DONALD  B.  HICKS  — B.S.,  Lamar  University;  M.S., 
Arizona  State  University 


Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 

COL.  WALLACE  E.  FLUHR 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
B.S.C.E.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 


Associate  Professors 

MAJ.  FRANCIS  B.  CROWLEY,  lll-B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.E.,  Princeton  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  S.  FORD  — B.S.A.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.S.E.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

MAJ.  JAMES  M.  McCORMACK  — B.S.,  University  of  Rochester; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
University 


MAJ.  DWAYNE  D.  PIEPENBURG  — B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado 

MAJ.  DAVID  0.  SWINT— B.S.M.E.,  University  of  Texas; 
M.S.M.E.,  California  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Michi- 
gan State  University 

MAJ.  RICHARD  H.  DANHOF— B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
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MAJ.  HENRY  E.  KECK  — B.S.M.E.,  University  of  Arizona; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

MAJ.  MARSHALL  W.  NAY,  JR.  — B.S.C.E.,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University;  M.S.C.E.,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  ROBERT  F.  ANDERSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  Arizona  State  University 

MAJ.  JOHN  R.  BRUCE  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  DAVID  D.  CURRIN  — B.S.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  M.S.C.E.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

MAJ.  ROY  A.  J.  FRUSTI  — B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Michigan  Tech- 
nological University;  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

MAJ.  HENRY  T.  HORTON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  D.  MORGAN,  III  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  RONALD  W.  OBERMEYER  — B.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Cornell 
University 

MAJ.  EDWARD  A.  OSBORNE,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy;  M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver 

MAJ.  RANDALL  L.  SCHAMBERGER  — A.A.,  St.  Petersberg 
Junior  College;  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy; 
M.S.A.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  FREDERICK  L.  FROSTIC  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Acade'my;  M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  M.  HENGHOLD  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  M.S.M.E.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  Colorado 
State  University 

MAJ.  FRANK  H.  TUBBESING,  JR.  — B.S.A.E.,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity; M.S.A.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  WALTER  E.  DEACON,  ll-B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

CAPT.  KENNETH  E.  HUDSON  — B.S.M.E.,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

CAPT.  JEFFREY  H.  MARKEY— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  KENNARD  B.  SPROUL— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.O.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  JAMES  l.  WIDGER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan 

Instructors 

MAJ.  CALVIN  R.  JOHNSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  Arizona  State  University 

MAJ.  GEORGE  L.  BARNES  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

MAJ.  PAUL  A.  RICHARDS— B.S.C.E.,  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana;  M.S.C.E.,  Texas  A & M University 


CAPT.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  JAMES  M.  CARSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Drexel  University 

CAPT.  DABNEY  S.  CRADDOCK,  III  — B.S.C.E.,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  JOHN  M.  DAVIS— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  GEORGE  D.  ELLIOTT  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  DONALD  L.  HAUSAM  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  L.  HANSEN  - B.A.,  College  of  St.  Thomas; 
B.S.C.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

CAPT.  THOMAS  E.  KULLGREN  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  TIMOTHY  F.  McCONNELL  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  H.  PRICE,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  NORMAN  F.  RATHJE  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  C.  SIKRA  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph  D.,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  WILL  STACKHOUSE,  III  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAPT.  ROBIN  G.  TORNOW—  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Texas 

CAPT.  GEORGE  W.  WATT  — B.S.M.E.,  University  of  Wyoming; 
M.S.A.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
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Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

COL.  ROLAND  E.  THOMAS 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

B.S.,  New  Mexico  State  University;  M.S.,  Stanford  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 


Tenure  Professors 

LT.  COL.  CARTER  M.  GLASS  - B.S.,  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Denver 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  J.  GOWEN  — B.S.,  Rutgers  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 


Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  D.  GRIFFITHS  - B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

MAJ.  DAVID  R.  CARROLL  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Southern  California;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University 


Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  FRANK  L.  CLOUTIER  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.B.A.,  University  of  Alaska;  M.S.E.E.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma 

MAJ.  MAX  I.  MILLER,  JR.-B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver 

MAJ.  RICHARD  N.  MILLER  — B.S.,  University  of  Omaha; 
M.S.E.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  LOUIS  J.  BUKAUSKAS— B.S.E.E.,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  DANIEL  E.  BUSSE  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois 

CAPT.  BEN  CONTRERAS  — B.S.,  Arizona  State  University; 
M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  DAVID  J.  RAY  — B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  University  of 
Wyoming 

CAPT.  DAVID  R.  STEVENS  — B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Ph  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia 

LT.  CRISTY  M.  SCHADE  — B.S.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 


Instructors 

MAJ.  A.  C.  DWELIS  — B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Columbia 

MAJ.  WARREN  H.  GLENN  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

MAJ.  OSCAR  D.  GRAHAM  — B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Texas 
A & M University 

CAPT.  WALTER  J.  ATKINS  — B.S.E.E.,  Howard  University; 
M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  MILTON  L.  CONE  — B. S E E.,  M.S.E.E.,  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia 

LT.  JEFFREY  M.  DUMAS  (USN)  — B.S.E.E.,  United  States 
Naval  Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  United  States  Naval  Post  Grad- 
uate School 

CAPT.  WILLIE  J.  HONEA  — B.S.E.E.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

CAPT.  GARY  E.  JOHNSON  - B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  RICHARD  W.  KOPKA  — B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

CAPT.  RICHARD  KOWALESKI  - B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Colorado 

State  University 

CAPT.  ALLEN  L.  LARSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

CAPT.  KENNETH  R.  MADSEN  — B.S.E.E.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  J.  O’BRIEN  — B.S.E.E.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  ROBERT  W.  RADLOFF  — B.S.E.E.,  Oklahoma  State 
University;  M.S.E.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  LARRY  K.  SANBORN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Denver 

CAPT.  ROY  L.  SCHMIESING  — B.E.E.,  University  of  Minnesota; 
M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAPT.  CHARLES  R.  WELLS,  III  — B.S.E.E.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Illinois 
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Lecturer 

LT.  LARRY  R.  KIZER  — B.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Auburn  University 


DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES 


Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts 

COL.  JESSE  C.  GATLIN,  JR. 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
Chairman  of  the  Humanities  Division 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 


Professor 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  C.  PRATT  — B.A.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University 

Tenure  Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  FREDERICK  T.  KILEY  — B.A.,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts; M.A.,  Trinity  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Denver 

LT.  COL.  JACK  M.  SHUTTLEWORTH  — B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Denver 

LT.  COL.  JOSEPH  F.  TUSO  — B.A.,  Don  Bosco  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 

MAJ.  DAVID  C.  WHITLOCK— B.G.E.,  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  WILLIS  A.  BELFORD,  JR.-B.A.,  Southeast  Missouri 
State  College;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  G.  DWYER— B. A.,  Grove  City  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 


MAJ.  JAMES  A.  GRIMSHAW,  JR.-B.A.,  M.A.,  Texas  Tech 
University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton 
Rouge 

MAJ.  CARLIN  J.  KIELCHESKI  — B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Wisconsin  State 
College;  M.A.,  Colorado  College;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State 
University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  S.  CAMMAROTA  - B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  C.  HUGHES  — A.B.,  Our  Lady  of  Providence 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Rhode  Island;  Ph.D.,  Catholic 
University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  E.  McCARRON  — A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  M.A.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New 
Mexico 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  HENRY  C.  CONANT  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

MAJ.  DAVID  K.  VAUGHAN  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAPT.  RICHARD  H.  CAMPBELL  — B. A.,  The  Citadel,  M.A., 
University  of  Mississippi 

CAPT.  MAYNARD  A.  HEDEGAARD  - B.A.,  Eastern  Montana 
College;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Oregon 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  S.  PINE  — B. A.,  M.A.,  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  San  Diego 

CAPT.  ALBERT  M.  RAMROTH  — B.A.,  St.  Michael’s  College; 
M.A.T.y  University  of  Notre  Dame 

CAPT.  ROBERT  H.  WHITE— B.A.,  University  of  Richmond; 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Instructors 

MAJ.  ROBERT  L.  BROWN  — B.A.,  The  Citadel;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 

MAJ.  DONALD  E.  SEASTROM  — B.A.,  Trinity  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

MAJ.  FRANCIS  K.  SMITH  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 

MAJ.  VICTOR  L.  THACKER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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MAJ.  JACK  L.  TINIUS  — B.S.,  Utah  State  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Utah 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  A.  WHITEHORN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

CAPT.  DONALD  E.  AHERN  — B.A.,  Loyola  University,  Los  An- 
geles; M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  JAMES  R.  AUBREY  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University 

CAPT.  EDWARD  P.  BAILEY,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

CAPT.  CHARLES  E.  BECK— B. A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
M.A.,  St.  Mary’s  University  at  San  Antonio 

CAPT.  HUGH  L.  BURNS,  JR.  — A.A.,  Southwestern  College; 
A.B.,  California  State  University  at  San  Diego;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  LOTHAR  P.  de  TEMPLE— B. A.,  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute; M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


CAPT.  ROBERT  M.  HOGGE— B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 

University 

CAPT.  PERRY  D.  LUCKETT  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  JENNINGS  R.  MACE  — A.B.,  University  of  Kentucky; 
M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  P.  NOLAN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  University 

CAPT.  PHILIP  A.  POWELL  — B. A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 

CAPT.  BLAINE  M.  ROCKWELL  — B. A.,  M.A.,  California  State 
University  at  San  Diego 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  M.  STONE— B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  DAVID  L.  VAUGHN  — A. B.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Portland 


Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

COL.  WILLIAM  GEFFEN 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.A.,  Stanford  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 


Assistant  Professors  of  French 

MAJ.  ROBERT  J.  CONNOLLY  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  Inter-American  University 

MAJ.  JOHN  J.  KOHOUT,  III  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Paris 

CAPT.  JERRY  E.  NEFF  — B.A.,  Colorado  State  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

CAPT.  A.  ALLEN  ROWE  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Paris 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 

LT.  COL.  THEODORE  C.  HEINE,  JR.  — A.B.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Middlebury  College;  M.S.,  George  Washington 
University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Japanese 

LT.  COL.  JAMES  I.  WAKAFUJI  — B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 

Hawaii 

Assistant  Professors  of  Russian 

CAPT.  G.  RAY  EUBANKS  — B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A., 
Florida  State  University 

CAPT.  DANIEL  G.  M.  HANNAWAY  — B.A.,  San  Francisco 
State  College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University 


Assistant  Professors  of  Spanish 

LT.  COL.  VIVIENNE  C.  SINCLAIR  — B. A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles 

MAJ.  CLARENCE  G.  LUNT  — B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Utah 

CAPT.  JACK  A.  MARTINES  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

CAPT.  KERMIT  D.  WILKINS  — B. A.,  William  Jewell  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Washington;  M.A.,  University  of  South- 
ern California 


Instructors  in  Chinese 

CAPT.  WALLY  G.  ASTOR— B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Hawaii 

CAPT.  CHUNG-WEN  CHENG  (Chinese  Air  Force)  — B.S.,  Chi- 
nese Air  Force  Academy 

Instructors  in  French 

MAJ.  AUSTIN  C.  WEDEMEYER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  ROBERT  M.  ATKINSON  — B. A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Utah 
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CAPT.  ARTHUR  M.  DAY,  JR.  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University 

CAPT.  CLAUDE  FORTIN  — B.S.,  Auburn  University;  M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  SIDNEY  S.  HOEKSTRA  - B.A.,  Sacramento  State  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

CAPT.  ANDRE  G.  LAFITTE  (French  Air  Force)  - B.S.,  French 
Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  DONALD  C.  SCOTT  - B.S.,  M.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity 


Instructors  in  German 

MAJ.  HORST  KRONENWETT  (German  Air  Force)  — “Abitur” 
degree,  Stockach,  Germany 

MAJ.  IGOR  VICHNEVSKY— B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska; 
M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

CAPT.  RICHARD  F.  CURREY— B.A.,  M.A.,  Michigan  State 
University 

CAPT.  JAMES  W.  HUTCHISON- B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Maryland 

CAPT.  ARIK  K.  KOMETS  — B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College; 
M.S.,  Georgetown  University 

CAPT.  PETER  A.  W.  LIEBCHEN  — B.A.,  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Rutgers  University 

CAPT.  PETER  H.  RITTER  - B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Florida  State  University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  R.  ROBBINS  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

CAPT.  BRENT  M.  STRONG  — B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University; 
M.S.,  Georgetown  University 


Instructors  in  Japanese 

CAPT.  JAMES  N.  FUJITA  — B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Hawaii 

CAPT.  PAUL  K.  MARUYAMA  - B.S.,  San  Jose  State  College; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Hawaii 

Instructors  in  Russian 

MAJ.  VALENTIN  W.  TIRMAN,  JR.  - B.S.,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  JOHN  R.  SCAFE— B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A., 
Indiana  University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  L.  TIHOMIROV  — B.S.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington; M.A.,  Syracuse  University 

Instructors  in  Spanish 

MAJ.  RUBEN  A.  CUBERO  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

MAJ.  ANGEL  C.  ROMERO  (Spanish  Air  Force)  — B.S.,  Spanish 
Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  DENNIS  F.  CAFFREY  - B.S.,  Fordham  University; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

CAPT.  T.  EDWARD  HARVEY— B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University 

CAPT.  CULBERTO  MALDONADO  — B.B.A.,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; M.S.,  University  of  North  Dakota 

CAPT.  JULIO  A.  PONTE  ROMERO  (Mexican  Air  Force)  — B.S., 
Mexican  Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  ROGELIO  REYES,  JR.  — B.A.,  Baylor  University;  M.A., 
University  of  New  Mexico 

CAPT.  JOHN  E.  ROMERO  — B.A.,  Adams  State  College;  M.A., 
California  State  University  at  San  Jose 
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Tenure  Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  PHILIP  D.  CAINE  — B.A.,  University  of  Denver;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

MAJ.  DAVID  MacISAAC  — B.A.,  Trinity  College;  M.A.,  Yale 
University;  Ph.D.;,  Duke  University 

Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  PETER  B.  LANE—  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

MAJ.  PAUL  W.  CLARK  — B. A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.M., 
Duke  University;  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

MAJ.  CARL  W.  REDDEL  — B.S.,  Drake  University;  A.M.,  Syra- 
cuse University;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

CAPT.  BERNARD  F.  OPPEL-B.A.,  Lehigh  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  JAMES  L.  COLE,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University 

MAJ.  DRUE  L.  DeBERRY— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

MAJ.  KENNETH  S.  FISHER -B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  C.Phil.,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles 

MAJ.  ALAN  L.  GROPMAN  — A.B.,  Boston  University;  M.A., 
Tufts  University 

MAJ.  RICHARD  F.  HIGH  - B.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 


MAJ.  ROGER  L.  McELROY  (USA)  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Ouachita  Bap- 
tist University 

SON.  LDR.  DAVID  H.  STABLES  (RAF)  — M.A.,  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge 

MAJ.  STANLEY  J.  UNDERDAL  — B.A.,  University  of  Montana; 
M.A.,  Indiana  University 

MAJ.  ROBERT  J.  SCAUZILLO  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

MAJ.  JAMES  E.  WELAND  — B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  ROBERT  F.  COLWELL  — B. A.,  Central  Washington  State 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Instructors 

MAJ.  GARY  L.  R.  ANDERSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

MAJ.  THOMAS  A.  KEANEY  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAPT.  HARRY  R.  BOROWSKI  — B.A.,  Kearney  State  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

CAPT.  ELLIOTT  V.  CONVERSE,  111  — B.A.,  Montana  State 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

CAPT.  STEVEN  A.  ESZENYI  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington 

CAPT.  ROBERT  VJ.  HADDON  — B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 

CAPT.  TIMOTHY  E.  KLINE  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University 

CAPT.  CLYDE  G.  KORNEGAY,  JR.  — B.A.,  University  of  Akron; 
M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

CAPT.  DAVID  A.  MILES  — B. A.,  M.A.,  Drake  University 

CAPT.  EDWIN  B.  MIXON,  JR.  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Florida  State 
University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  E.  PORTER— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

CAPT.  CHARLES  W.  SPECHT— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

CAPT.  DAVID  N.  SPIRES  — A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  GEORGE  H.  WAYNE  — B.G.S.,  University  of  Nebraska; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 
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DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Department  of  Economics,  Geography, 
and  Management 

COL.  MARCOS  E.  KINEVAN 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Sciences  Division 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
J.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


Economics  and  Management 
Tenure  Professor 

LT.  COL.  EDWARD  L.  CLAIBORN  — B.S.,  University  of  Idaho; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

MAJ.  F.  THEODORE  HELMER,  III  — B E.,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Associate  Professors 

COL.  STEPHEN  E.  SCHODERBEK  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming 

LT.  COL.  LARRY  M.  AUSTIN  — B.S.,  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 

LT.  COL.  DANIEL  I.  HEJDE  — B.S.,  Colorado  State  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

MAJ.  LEE  D.  BADGETT  — B.S.,  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
M.A.,  Oxford  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

MAJ.  JOHN  S.  BRUSH  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

MAJ.  MILTON  R.  BRYANT—  B.S.,  Florida  Southern  College; 
M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A & M University 


Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  G.  KNIGHT  BOYER— B.S.,  Colorado  State  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


MAJ.  LARRY  R.  DURSTELER  - B.S.,  Utah  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

MAJ.  ROBERT  G.  GOUGH  — B.S.Ch.E.,  Lehigh  University; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

MAJ.  ARTHUR  T.  KING-B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute;  M.S., 
South  Dakota  State  University 

MAJ.  ROBERT  L.  TAYLOR  — A. B„  Allegheny  College;  M.B.A., 
Ohio  State  University;  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University 

MAJ.  LLOYD  WOODMAN,  JR.  — B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Arkansas 

CAPT.  RICHARD  E.  CARLBURG  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles 

CAPT.  GERALD  L.  JONES  — B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University 

CAPT.  JON  A.  KRUTAR— B.A.,  University  of  Montana;  M.A., 
Michigan  State  University 

Instructors 

LT.  COL.  WAYNE  0.  JEFFERSON,  JR.-B.S.,  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy;  M.B.A.,  Auburn  University;  M.S.,  Stan- 
ford University 

MAJ.  PETER  B.  BOBKO  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.B.E.,  Claremont  Graduate  School 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  J.  O’CONNELL  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

MAJ.  PERRY  W.  POLK  — B.B.A.,  Baylor  University;  M.B.A., 
University  of  Oklahoma 

MAJ.  ALLEN  E.  WOLF  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.A.,  Georgetown  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  R.  ANDERSON  — B.A.,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  S.  ANSELMI  — B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Wyoming 

CAPT.  JEFFREY  D.  BAKER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  Arizona  State  University 

CAPT.  LEONARD  E.  BERRY  — B.S.B.A.,  Ohio  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Dayton;  C.P.A.  (Ohio) 
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CAPT.  LEONARD  R.  BLACK  - B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Utah 

CAPT.  HOWARD  A.  CLARK  — B.A.,  Western  Washington  State 
College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

CAPT.  JOHN  C.  FLETCHER  — B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Arizona  State 
University;  C.P.A.  (Florida) 

CAPT.  RALPH  H.  FREEMAN  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  A.  STRAW— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

CAPT.  HARRY  W.  UTTER—  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  F.  R.  WEBB— B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
Riverside 

CAPT.  JAMES  R.  WOODY  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  CHARLES  J.  YOOS,  II  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

CAPT.  ROGER  J.  ZOELLER  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 


Geography 

Professor 

LT.  COL.  HARRY  W.  EMRICK  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 


Associate  Professors 

COL.  LELAND  C.  ENDSLEY  — B.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

LT.  COL.  LOUIS  SEIG  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 


Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  EDWARD  A.  GLOWATSKI  — B.S.,  Edinboro  State  Col- 
lege; M.S.,  Duquesne  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Oklahoma 

MAJ.  DENNY  L.  MAY  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Oregon  State  University 

MAJ.  VERNON  D.  NUTTER  — A. B.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Oklahoma 

MAJ.  CHARLES  L.  SMITH  — B.S.,  Kansas  State  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

MAJ.  JOANNE  S.  VEVERKA  — A.B.,  University  of  Miami; 
M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University 

CAPT.  MELVIN  M.  VUK  — A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  ALAN  E.  YABUI  - B.S.,  Kansas  State  University;  M.A., 
California  State  University  at  San  Diego 

Instructors 

MAJ.  RICHARD  HERMAN,  JR.  — B.A.,  University  of  California 
at  Riverside;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

MAJ.  EARL  F.  SAUNDERS  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

CAPT.  BERTLEY  A.  CLUTTER,  III  — B.A.,  Macalester  College; 
M.A.,  Eastern  Michigan  University 

CAPT.  HARRY  E.  COLESTOCK,  III  — B.S.,  M.A.,  Michigan 
State  University 

CAPT.  WALTER  J.  GOMEZ— B. A.,  University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City,-  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

CAPT.  RONALD  L.  HATCHETT  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  California  State  University  at  San  Diego 

CAPT.  DAVID  G.  MORSE  - B.A.,  College  of  Wooster;  M.A., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

CAPT.  JERRY  G.  SHUGARS  — B.S.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  JR.  - B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Oklahoma 


Department  of  Law 

COL.  MARCOS  E.  KINEVAN 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Sciences  Division 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
J.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


Tenure  Professor 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  R.  LEE— B.S.,  J.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Tenure  Associate  Professor 

MAJ.  MILFORD  H.  KNUTSON  - B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College;  J.D., 
Harvard  Law  School 


Associate  Professors 

MAJ.  VERLIN  D.  DICKMAN  — B.S.C.,  LL.B.,  State  University 
of  Iowa;  M.B.A.,  Florida  State  University 

MAJ.  EDWARD  C.  HUME  — B.A.,  Phillips  University;  J.D., 
Georgetown  University 
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Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  THOMAS  G.  JETER  — B.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Texas 

MAJ.  CHARLES  A.  BROTHERS  — B.A.,  North  Texas  State 
University;  J.D.,  University  of  Texas 

MAJ.  MARK  DeRUYTER — B.S.,  J.D.,  Drake  University 

MAJ.  JACK  A.  BURGAN  — B.S.,  J.D.,  Valparaiso  University 

MAJ.  THEODORE  J.  GOODING  — B.A.,  J.D.,  Willamette  Uni- 
versity; LL.M.,  George  Washington  University 

MAJ.  THOMAS  L.  HEMINGWAY  — B.A.,  J.D.,  Willamette  Uni- 
versity 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH  — B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Okla- 
homa 

CAPT.  BRYAN  G.  HAWLEY  — B.S.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of 
North  Dakota 

CAPT.  PHILLIP  A.  JOHNSON  - B.A.,  Grinnel!  College;  J.D., 
Harvard  Law  School 

CAPT.  EDWIN  C.  SCHILLING,  III  — B.A.,  Baylor  University; 
J.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Instructor 

MAJ.  FRANKLIN  E.  WRIGHT— B.A.,  Old  Dominion  College; 
J.D.,  University  of  Denver 


Department  of  Life  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

COL.  PETER  B.  CARTER 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Oregon  State  University; 
M.D.,  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School; 

F.A.C.P.,  D.A.B.I.M. 


Tenure  Professor 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  E.  WARD  — A.B.,  Ohio  University;  A.M., 
Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University 

Tenure  Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  LLOYD  R.  CHASON  — B.S.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Baylor  University 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  W,  WILLIAMS,  JR.-B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University 

MAJ.  DIRK  C.  PRATHER  — B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State 
University 

MAJ.  LOUIS  F.  WAILLY— B.S.,  MS.,  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University 

Associate  Professors 

LT.  COL.  JOSEPH  A.  CAMMALLERI  — B.S.,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege; M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

LT.  COL.  TYREE  H.  NEWTON -B.A.,  M S.,  Baylor  University 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  O’CONNOR  — B. A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College 

LT.  COL.  MARION  J.  STANSELL  - B.S.,  University  of  Dayton; 
M.S.,  Western  Reserve  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

LT.  COL.  ROBERT  B.  TEBBS— B.A.,  University  of  Colorado; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming 

MAJ.  EUGENE  L.  ARNOLD  - B.S.,  Otterbein  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

MAJ.  EUGENE  H.  GALLUSCIO  - B.A.,  Stanislaus  State  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 


MAJ.  DAVID  H.  ROE  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy; 
Graduate  Study,  Oxford  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois 

MAJ.  ORWYN  SAMPSON  — B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 

MAJ.  JOHN  W.  WATTERS—  B.S.,  Texas  A & M University; 
M.S.,  Colorado  State  University;  D.V.M.,  Texas  A & M 
University 

CAPT.  RONALD  D.  MYERS  — D.V.M.,  Colorado  State  University 

CAPT.  ALVIN  L.  YOUNG  — B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming; 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  GENE  A.  BERRY  — B.S.,  Arizona  State  University;  M.S., 
Purdue  University 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  K.  JARBOE  — B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky; 
M.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

MAJ.  ROGER  C.  LENT—  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University 

MAJ.  DON  L.  NETZINGER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

MAJ.  RICHARD  G.  SCHMITT  - B.S.,  Lawrence  University; 
M.S.,  Midwestern  University 

MAJ.  LAWRENCE  F.  SHARP— B.A.,  St.  Thomas  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

MAJ.  CHARLES  E.  THALKEN  — D.V.M.,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  Texas  A & M University 

MAJ.  RICHARD  B.  TRUMBO  — B.A.,  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 
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CAPT.  DAVID  E.  BROWN  — B.S.,  M.A.,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  J.  CAIRNEY  — B.A.,  Rutgers  University;  M.S., 
Cornell  University 

CAPT.  CHARLES  V.  DURHAM  - A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College; 
M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  L.  EPPERSON  - B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Illinois 

CAPT.  DONALD  F.  LOGSDON,  JR.-B.A.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  Trinity  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  E.  LYNETT  — B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Kent  State  University 

CAPT.  FREDERICK  V.  MALMSTROM  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  THOMAS  E.  SIMONDI  — B.S.,  University  of  Arizona; 
M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

Instructors 

MAJ.  GLENN  M.  BUCHANAN  - B.A.,  University  of  California; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado 

MAJ.  LORRIS  G.  COCKERHAM  - B.A.,  Louisiana  College;  M.S., 
Colorado  State  University 

MAJ.  CALVIN  D.  PAYNE- B.S.,  Clarion  State  College;  M.S., 
University  of  Utah 

CAPT.  GERALD  L.  K.  BARGREN  - Rockford  College;  M.S., 
University  of  Iowa 

CAPT.  LAWRENCE  J.  BIEVER  — B.S.,  M.S.,  South  Dakota 
State  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  BIRKNER  — B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.T., 
Harvard  University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  M.  COFFMAN  — B.A.,  Ohio  State  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

CAPT.  GARY  R.  COULTER  - B. A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A., 
Loma  Linda  University 


CAPT.  ROBERT  G.  EGGLESTON  - A. B.,  M.A.,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Ohio 

CAPT.  ADRIAN  S.  GOBELL  — B.A.,  Marshall  University;  M.Ed., 
Springfield  College 

CAPT.  ROBERT  S.  HARKINS  - B.S.,  University  of  Rhode 
Island;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

CAPT.  JAMES  E.  KLUSMAN  — B.S.,  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  R.  KNIGHT- B.A.,  Oklahoma  University;  M.A., 
St.  Mary’s  University 

CAPT.  RUSSELL  F.  LLOYD  - B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Denver 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  M.  MOE— B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  LARRY  J.  PAINTER  - B.A.,  Lebanon  Valley  College; 
M.A.,  Mississippi  State  University 

CAPT.  KERMIT  E.  PARKER  - B.A.,  Baylor  University;  M.S., 
Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  A.  PHILLIPS  - B.S.,  United  State  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  F.  RAMSEY  - B.S.,  University  of  Oregon; 
M.A.,  Ball  State  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  E.  RASINSKI  — A.B.,  University  of  Detroit;  M.A., 
Texas  Tech  University 

CAPT.  DELANYARD  L.  ROBINSON  - B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute; 
M.A.,  St.  Mary’s  University 

CAPT.  TED  SCHROEDER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  B.  STILES  — B.A.,  Rutgers  University;  M.A., 
Peterson  State  College;  M.S.,  St.  Mary’s  College 

CAPT.  JOHN  F.  SWINEY  — B.A.,  M.A,  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  JAMES  H.  THOMAS— B. A.,  University  of  Missouri; 
M.A.,  St.  Mary’s  University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  C.  WILSON  — D.V.M.,  Iowa  State  University; 
M.S.,  Colorado  State  University 


Department  of  Political  Science  and  Philosophy 

COL.  MALHAM  M.  WAKIN 
Permanent  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
A.B.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  A.M.,  State  University  of  New  York; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 


Political  Science 

Professor 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  J.  DALESKI  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.P.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver 


Associate  Professors 

MAJ.  DON  L.  MANSFIELD- B.A.,  San  Diego  State  College; 
M.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Denver 

CAPT.  BARD  E.  O’NEILL  — B. A.,  St.  Michael’s  College;  M.A., 
San  Diego  State  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 
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Visiting  Lecturer 

FSO-5  DANIEL  W.  FIGGINS,  JR. — B.A.,  Grinnel I College; 
Ph.D.,  Maxwell  School,  Syracuse  University 

Assistant  Professors 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  L.  KUIPER  — B.A.,  University  of  Icwa, 
M.A.,  Auburn  University 

MAJ.  JOHN  E.  ENDICOl'T — B.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.A., 
Omaha  University,-  A.M.,  M.A.L.D.,  Ph.D.,  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University 

MAJ.  KENT  E.  HARBAUGH  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University 

MAJ.  OWEN  W.  LENTZ  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.A.,  Georgetown  University 

SQDN.  LDR.  ANTHONY  C.  ROGERSON  (RAF)  - B.A.,  M.A., 
Trinity,  Oxford  University 

MAJ.  ROY  W.  STAFFORD,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,- 
M.A.,  M.A.L.D.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  B.  CHRISTIAN  — B.A.,  University  of  Montana; 
M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

CAPT.  DONALD  J.  ALBERTS  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
Southern  California 

CAPT.  DEANE  C.  DRURY— B.S.,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy; M.A.,  University  of  Texas 

Instructors 

MAJ.  LEONARD  C.  EKMAN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Graduate  Institute  of  International  Studies, 
Geneva 

MAJ.  DOUGLAS  J.  MURRAY  — B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  University  of  Texas 

MAJ.  RICHARD  J.  O’LEAR — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  M.P.S.,  Auburn 
University 

MAJ.  WARREN  G.  ROBBINS  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies, 
Geneva 

CAPT.  VICENTE  COLLAZO-DAVILA  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.A.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, Tufts  University 

CAPT.  FRANK  J.  DELLERMAN  — B.A.,  George  Washington 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  JOHN  R.  DESIDERIO,  JR.  - B.A.,  University  of  Mary- 
land; M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  C.  FAST— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University 

CAPT.  CLAUDE  E.  GARMON  — B.A.,  M.A.,  New  Mexico  High- 
lands University 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  GARRISON- A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A., 
Ohio  State  University 


CAPT.  ROBERT  P.  HAFFA,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
Arkansas 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  R.  HEATON,  JR.  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

CAPT.  CLIFFORD  A.  HICKEL  — B.A.,  Ft.  Hays  Kansas  State 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas 

CAPT.  JOHN  S.  KELSEY  (USA)  — B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University 

CAPT.  DAVID  C.  KOZAK  - B.A.,  Gannon  College;  M.A.,  Kent 
State  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  W.  PAGE  — B.A.,  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  C.  STINE  - B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 

CAPT.  MARK  A.  TORREANO  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Hawaii 

CAPT.  PAUL  R.  VIOTTI  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.A.,  Georgetown  University;  M.S.,  George  Washing- 
ton University 

LT.  PAUL  B.  WILLIAMSON  (USN)-B.A.,  Lehigh  University; 
M.S.,  Georgetown  University 

Philosophy 

Assistant  Professors 

MAJ.  JERRY  W.  DAUGHERTY  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona 

CAPT.  THOMAS  G.  NEWELL— B.A.,  Williamette  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAPT.  KENNETH  H.  WENKER  — B.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Calif.;  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  0.  WHEELER  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona 

Instructors 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  M.  MARTIN,  JR.-B.A.,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  G.  MEEKO,  IV-B.A.,  Westmont  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  CHARLES  R.  MYERS  — B.A.,  Tulane  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Texas 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  STAYTON  — B.A.,  Carson-Newman  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 
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The  Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory  (AFSC) 

COL.  GEORGE  W.  BROCK 

A.B.,  Wayne  State  College; 
M.S.N.E.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology; 

M.S.,  Purdue  University 


LT.  COL.  G.  DANA  BRABSON,  JR.,  Director  of  Chemical  Sci- 
ences; Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  — B.S.,  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  A.  HAMILTON,  Director  of  Plans  and 
Programs — B.S.A.E.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.S.A.E., 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

Tenure  Professor 

LT.  COL.  LOWELL  A.  KING,  Tenure  Professor  of  Chemistry  — 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  A.M.,  Washington  University; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 

LT.  COL.  THOMAS  M.  TOMASKOVIC,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Research  Applications  Officer  — B.S.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

MAJ.  BROCK  T.  STROM,  Director  of  Aerospace-Mechanics  Sci- 
ences; Lecturer  in  Mathematics  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  S.M.,  E.A.A.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University 

Research  Associates 

MAJ.  GARY  C.  COMFORT,  Lecturer  in  Astronautics  — B.S., 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 


MAJ.  DENNIS  W.  GILSTAD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  — B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.S.E.E.,  Texas  A & M University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

MAJ.  KENNETH  D.  HERRING  - B.S.,  United  States  Military 
Academy;  M.S.,  Texas  A & M University;  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Methodist  University 

MAJ.  DINO  A.  LORENZINI  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  S.M.,  Sc.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

MAJ.  CHARLES  E.  SIMON  - B.S.M.E.,  University  of  New  York; 
M.S.A.E.,  Southern  Methodist  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  G.  BRELAND,  JR.-B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina 

CAPT.  JOHN  K.  ERBACHER— B.A.,  M.S.,  Catholic  University 
of  America;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  A.  GOLOBIC,  Lecturer  in  Aeronautics  — B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  A.  JANZEN  — B.S.,  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College;  S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  E.  McDERMOTT  — B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 
Davis 

CAPT.  RAYMOND  R.  McGUIRE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry—B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Michi- 
gan State  University 

CAPT.  SALVATORE  J.  MONACO  — B.S.E.,  Manhattan  College; 
M.S.E.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute 

CAPT.  MELVYN  W.  MOORE,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

— B.E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Miami  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

CAPT.  DONALD  D.  POTTER  - B.A.,  Grinnell  College;  M.S., 
University  of  Nebraska 

CAPT.  MARC  L.  SABIN  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy; M.S.,  Purdue  University;  Sc.D.,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

CAPT.  JIMMIE  E.  SHAVER  — B.S.,  University  of  Colorado; 
M.B.A.,  Texas  A & M University 

LT.  RONALD  E.  JANOSKO  — B.M.E.,  M.E.M.E.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute 

LT.  SCOTT  A.  SHACKELFORD- B.S.,  Simpson  College;  M.A., 
Northern  Arizona  University;  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity 

LT.  JOHN  S.  WILKES,  JR.-B.A.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
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LEADERSHIP  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING 


Commandant  of  Cadets 

BRIG.  GEN.  HOYT  S.  VANDENBER6,  JR. 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy 
M.S.,  George  Washington  University 


COL.  PERRY  J.  DAHL 
Vice  Commandant 
B.S.,  Southern  Colorado  State  College 


MAJ.  JERRY  E.  BROWN,  Executive,  Executive  to  the  Com-  CAPT.  HARRY  C.  McMILLIN,  Aide  to  the  Commandant 
mandant— B.Ed.,  Washburn  University;  M.S.,  University  B.S.,  M.B. A.,  Mississippi  State  University 

of  Southern  California 

MAJ.  CHARLES  T.  HILL,  Executive  for  Honor  and  Ethics 

B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
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Military  Instruction 

COL.  ARTHUR  K.  TAYLOR 
Deputy  Commandant  for  Military  Instruction 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  University;  M.S.,  George  Washington  University 


CAPT.  THOMAS  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  Executive,  Deputy  Commandant  for  Military 
Instruction  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 


Airmanship  Division 

MAJ.  JACK  E.  WALSH,  Chief,  Airmanship  Division  — B.S., 
Oklahoma  State  University 

MAJ.  RICHARD  M.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Chief,  Airmanship 
Division  — B.S.,  Southwest  Texas  State  College 

MAJ.  LEONARD  C.  CLARK,  Deputy  Chief,  Airmanship  Division 

— B.B.A.,  Texas  A & M University 

MAJ.  ALLAN  R.  HOMSTEAD,  Chief,  Parachute  Branch- Indi- 
ana Institute  of  Technology 

CAPT.  LARRY  V.  RIDER,  Chief,  Soaring  Branch— B.S.,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College 

CAPT.  ALLEN  L.  WORKMAN,  Course  Director,  AM-450,  460, 

470,  480— B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

CAPT.  JAMES  B.  PIERCE,  Course  Director,  AM-370  - B.S., 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON,  Course  Director,  AM-400— B.S., 
University  of  Alabama 

CAPT.  ROBERT  J.  BOWERS,  Course  Director,  AM-461,  471  — 

B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  DONALD  A.  TOWNER,  Course  Director,  AM-490,  491, 

492—  B.S.,  Wichita  State  University 


Navigation  Division 

LT.  COL.  GORDON  L.  WELLING,  Chief,  Navigation  Division  — 

B.S.,  University  of  Utah 

MAJ.  STANLEY  W.  POWERS,  Deputy  Division  Chief— B.S., 
Texas  Tech  University;  M.A.,  California  State  University  at 
Sacramento;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Denver 

LT.  CMDR.  ROGERS  A.  BOND,  Navy  Liaison  Officer— B.S., 
Golden  Gate  College 

MAJ.  KENNETH  H.  HINKLE,  Chief,  Operations/ Plans  Branch 

— B.S.,  University  of  Colorado 

MAJ.  LEONARD  C.  LEE,  Course  Director,  Advanced  Systems  — 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  A.  MASTIN,  Chief,  Professional  Development 

— B.A.,  Canisius  College 


MAJ.  JOHN  H.  MEYER,  Course  Director,  Navigation  Orientation 

— B.S.M.E.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.O.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  T.  SCHWITTERS,  Course  Director,  Science 
480/ Planetarium  Director  — B.S.,  Buena  Vista  College; 
M.A.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

CAPT.  THOMAS  W.  ALEXANDER,  Instructor  - B.S.,  University 
of  Alabama 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  I.  BLAIR,  Instructor  - B.S.,  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  E.  DOWNING,  Instructor  - B.B. A.,  Ohio 
University 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  R.  FISCHER,  Instructor  — A.B.,  Evansville 
College;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  ELDON  G.  FRANCIS,  Chief,  Plans/ Programs  — B.S., 
Southern  Oregon  College 

CAPT.  FREDDIE  GARCIA,  JR„  Instructor  — B.S.,  University  of 
South  Florida 

CAPT.  JAMES  L.  LECOMPTE,  Course  Director,  Advanced  Navi- 
gation — B. A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

CAPT.  RAYMOND  J.  MARTINICH,  Chief,  Operations  Section  — 

B.A.,  Montana  State  University 

CAPT.  JERRY  L.  PARTRIDGE,  Instructor  — B.S.M.E.,  Texas 
A & M University 

CAPT.  JOHN  R.  POND,  Course  Director,  Navigation  371  — B.S., 
University  of  Oregon;  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University 

CAPT.  THOMAS  L.  SAULSBERRY,  Instructor  — B.A.,  LeMoyne 
College 


Military  Training  Division 

LT.  COL.  FRED  N.  HOPEWELL,  Chief,  Military  Training  Divi- 
sion— B.S.,  United  State  Naval  Academy 

CAPT.  DAVID  L.  EHRIG,  Executive,  Military  Training  Division 

— B.S.,  Southwest  Texas  State  University 

Staff  Officers 

CDR.  JAMES  0.  DAY  (USN),  Senior  Naval  Representative  — 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
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MAJ.  HARRY  E.  BENNETT,  Course  Director  MS-121/122  - 

B.A.,  Virginia  Military  Institute;  M.A.,  University  of  North- 
ern Colorado 

MAJ.  THOMAS  P.  BRADLEY,  Course  Director  MS-420— B.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin 

MAJ.  RICHARD  Y.  COSTAIN,  Assistant  Course  Director  MS- 
321/322  — B.S.,  South  Dakota  State  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Northern  Colorado 

SON.  LDR.  HUGH  G.  CRACROFT  (RAF)  — Royal  Air  Force 
College,  Cranwell 

MAJ.  GEORGE  E.  GIFFORD,  CWI  Training  Standards  Officer 

— B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy 

MAJ.  JOHN  D.  JACOBCIK,  Chief,  SERE  Training  School  — 

B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

MAJ.  PAUL  A.  KARI,  Assistant  Chief  SERE  Training  School 

— B.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

MAJ.  RONALD  W.  KOEPPEL,  Assistant  Course  Director  MS- 
221/222  — B.B. A.,  Notre  Dame  University;  M.A.,  Phillips 
University 

MAJ.  GEORGE  F.  MARSH,  Assistant  Course  Director  MS-121/ 
122— B.S.,  Xavier  University;  M.S.,  South  Dakota  State 
University 

MAJ.  CHARLES  W.  MATHEWS,  Course  Director  MS-321/322 

— B.S.,  Marshall  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Northern 
Colorado 

MAJ.  THOMAS  M.  O’BRIAN,  Director,  Cadet  Wing  Training  — 

B.A.,  College  of  St.  Thomas;  M.Ed.,  Interamerican  Uni- 
versity 

MAJ.  ROBERT  C.  STACK,  JR.  (USA),  Senior  Army  Representa- 
tive— B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska 

MAJ.  THOMAS  G.  STOREY,  Assistant  CWI  Training  Standards 
Officer  — B.S.,  Western  Illinois  University;  M.S.,  Bradley 
University 

MAJ.  JOHN  H.  WELLS,  Course  Director  MS-221/222  - B.S., 
University  of  Alaska;  M.S.,  Central  Missouri  State  College 


Instructors 

SQN.  LDR.  BRUCE  E.  ALLCORN  (RAF) -Royal  Air  Force 
College,  Cranwell 

CAPT.  NED  W.  BACHELDOR  (USA)  — B.S.,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; M.S.,  George  Washington  University 

CAPT.  RONALD  W.  BLAKE  — B.S.,  University  of  Texas;  M.S., 
East  Texas  State  University 

CAPT.  DOUGLAS  K.  DAYTON  — B.S.,  State  University  College 
at  Buffalo;  M.S.,  State  University  College  at  Fredonia 

CAPT.  JAMES  P.  FLEMING  - B.S.,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  DAVID  V.  FROEHLICH  — B.S.,  Iowa  State  University 

CAPT.  LAWRENCE  E.  GILL  — B.A.,  Texas  Tech  University 

CAPT.  DOUGLAS  L.  GRONINGER  - B.A.,  Ball  State  University 

CAPT.  GEORGE  M.  HARDWICK  — B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

CAPT.  GERALD  G.  HARTLEY  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 

CAPT.  NEIL  A.  JACOBS  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 

CAPT.  PETER  D.  KRUEGER  - B.S.,  Utah  State  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  F.  MAUSS— B.S.,  Bradley  University 

CAPT.  JAY  D.  MILLER—  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 

CAPT.  BRUCE  D.  MILLS  — B.S.,  Lincoln  Memorial  University; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

CAPT.  TED  OWNBY,  JR.  — B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

CAPT.  RONALD  F.  SCHLOEMER  - B.S.,  St.  Louis  University 

CAPT.  CHARLES  W.  WALTERS  - B.S.,  M.S.,  Western  Illinois 
University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  B.  WHITE  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 
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Cadet  Wing 

COL.  CARL  G.  BAILEY 
Deputy  Commandant  for  the  Cadet  Wing 
B.S.,  Colorado  State  University 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Colorado 


LT.  COL.  GLEN  H.  WILSON,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Com- 
mandant for  the  Cadet  Wing  — B.A.,  Dartmouth  College 

MAJ.  LOUIS  C.  LABELL,  Executive  to  Deputy  Commandant  for 
the  Cadet  Wing  — B.B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi 


Air  Officers  Commanding 
Cadet  Groups  and  Squadrons 

Group  1 

LT.  COL.  HARRY  P.  SNORECK,  AOC,  Group  1 - M.S.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University;  B.G.S.,  University  of  Omaha;  A. A., 
Wright  Junior  College 

MAJ.  JEROME  D.  SIDERIUS,  Deputy  AOC  Group  1 — B.S., 
Montana  State  University 

CART.  LEROY  W.  STUTZ,  Executive  Officer  Group  1 - B.S., 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

MAJ.  JOHN  K.  SLOAN,  II,  AOC  Sq  1 - B.S.,  Colorado  State 
University 

CAPT.  DAVID  E.  PURCELL,  AOC  Sq  2 — B.S.,  Seton  Hall 
University;  M.B.A.,  Western  New  England  College 

CAPT.  HOWARD  A.  MURRAY,  JR.  (USA),  AOC  Sq  3— B.S., 
University  of  Delaware 

CAPT.  JOHN  S.  ROGERS,  AOC  Sq  4— B.A.,  Willamette  Uni- 
versity 

CAPT.  BOBBY  BEVERLY,  JR.,  AOC  Sq  5-  B.S.,  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  JAMES  D.  GRAHAM,  JR.,  AOC  Sq  6 — B.Mus.,  DePauw 
University;  M.A.,  Ball  State  University 

MAJ.  FRANKLIN  D.  JOHNSON,  AOC  Sq  7— B.A.,  University 
of  Portland;  M.P.A.,  Auburn  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  D.  MANNING,  JR.,  AOC  Sq  8— B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy 

MAJ.  LONNY  R.  ALEXANDER,  AOC  Sq  9— B.S.,  Colorado 
State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  L.  BILLESBACH,  AOC  Sq  10-B.A  .,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska 


Group  2 

LT.  COL.  MELVIN  R.  HOLME,  AOC  Group  2— B.B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota 

MAJ.  PAUL  B.  MOORE,  JR.,  Deputy  AOC  Group  2 — B.A.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  THOMAS  E.  WILES,  Executive  Officer  Group  2 — B.S., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

CAPT.  ALBERT  D.  JENSEN,  AOC  Sq  11  - B.A.,  Oklahoma 
State  University 

MAJ.  THOMAS  W.  C.  WILSON,  AOC  Sq  12  — B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Southern 
California 

CAPT.  TERRENCE  A.  WELTY,  AOC  Sq  13—  B.A.,  Texas 
Lutheran  College 

CAPT.  WARREN  R.  McPHERSON  (USMC),  AOC  Sq  14-B.S., 
United  States  Naval  Academy 

CAPT.  JAMES  L.  GRAHAM,  JR.,  AOC  Sq  15-B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern 
California 

CAPT.  DAVID  W.  COPSON,  AOC  Sq  16—  B.Ed.,  University 
of  Miami;  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas 

MAJ.  ROBERT  S.  SCHAUMBERG,  AOC  Sq  17  — B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy 

MAJ.  JIMMY  L.  CASH,  AOC  Sq  18—  B.S.,  Texas  A & M Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  CATO  L.  REAVES,  AOC  Sq  19  — B.S.,  North  Carolina 
A & T University 

MAJ.  THOMAS  M.  BOHAN,  AOC  Sq  20-B.S.,  University  of 
Arizona 


Group  3 

LT.  COL.  JERALD  W.  ELLINGTON,  AOC  Group  3 — B.B.A., 
Texas  A & M University;  M.B.A.,  Western  New  England 
University 

CAPT.  DAVID  W.  PATRICK,  Executive  Officer  Group  3— B.S., 
Michigan  Tech  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  C.  LESSEIG,  AOC  Sq  21  — B.S.,  University  of 
Oklahoma 

CAPT.  PETER  E.  GLESZER,  AOC  Sq  22— B.S.,  United  States 
Military  Academy;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 
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MAJ.  ARTHUR  D.  ECHELBERGER,  AOC  Sq  23  — B.S.,  Iowa 
State  University 

MAJ.  MURLE  A.  WILSON,  AOC  Sq  24 — B.S.,  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  J.  FRENZEL,  AOC  Sq  25—  B.S.,  Louisiana 
State  University 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  M.  FAUST,  AOC  Sq  26 — B.S.,  Oregon  State 
University 

CAPT.  JOHN  B.  PATTON,  AOC  Sq  27— B.S.,  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  JAMES  M.  HURLEY,  AOC  Sq  28-B.S.,  Texas  A & M 
University 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  W.  HOVASTAK,  AOC  Sq  29-B.S.,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University 

MAJ.  FRANK  A.  BLACK,  AOC  Sq  30—  B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy;  M.B.A.,  Auburn  University 


Group  4 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  C.  PLUMB,  II,  AOC  Group  4-B.S.,  Florida 
State  University 

MAJ.  GORDON  E.  PETERSON,  Deputy  AOC  Group  4—  B.S., 
University  of  Nebraska 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  F.  SHEA,  Executive  Officer  Group  4— B.A., 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary  and  College 

CAPT.  ROBERT  C.  MILLER,  JR.,  AOC  Sq  31  - B.A.,  University 
of  Idaho 

MAJ.  JACK  D.  GREENE,  AOC  Sq  32  — B.S.,  The  Citadel 

CAPT.  PETER  D.  BERNSTEIN,  AOC  Sq  33-B.A.,  Ohio  State 
University 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  A.  STUDER,  AOC  Sq  34— B.S.I.M.,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology 

MAJ.  ROY  C.  BAILEY,  JR.,  AOC  Sq  35—  B.S.,  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute 

MAJ.  HUMBERTO  H.  ALVAREZ,  AOC  Sq  36— B.G.E.,  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha 

CAPT.  THOMAS  E.  BAIR,  AOC  Sq  37— B.B.A.,  University  of 
Miami 

CAPT.  RICHARD  R.  HEINZMAN,  AOC  Sq  38— B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

CAPT.  EDDIE  WALKER,  AOC  Sq  39-  B.S.,  Tuskegee  University 

MAJ.  AUBREY  M.  CULP,  AOC  Sq  40— B.S.E.E.,  Michigan 
Tech  University 


Directorate  of  Cadet  Personnel 
and  Administration 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  M.  COLEMAN,  Director  of  Cadet  Personnel 
and  Administration  — B. A.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A., 
DePauw  University 


Stuff  Officers 

MAJ.  DONALD  C.  WALKER — B.A.,  M.A.,  Western  Kentucky 
State  University 

MAJ.  PAUL  A.  ISZLER  — B.A.,  Concordia  College,  Minnesota 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  T.  STEELE — B.A.,  University  of  Washington 

CAPT.  ROBERT  F.  BURNHAM,  JR.  — B.A.,  Duke  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  E.  E.  JONES  — B.S.,  University  of  Omaha 

Directorate  of  Cadet  Logistic  Support 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  B.  LINTHICUM,  Director  of  Cadet  Logistics 
Support  — B.B. A.,  Southern  Methodist  University;  M.S.,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology 

Staff  Officers 

LT.  COL.  HOWARD  E.  KOSEL — B.A.,  University  of  Oregon 
CAPT.  JAMES  H.  SCOTT- B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Golden  Gate  College 
CAPT.  PAUL  V.  ELLIS,  lll-B.S.,  Lewis  & Clark  College 
CAPT.  DAVID  W.  PORTER  — B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 
LT.  BENJAMIN  L.  MIMS— B.A.,  The  Citadel 

Directorate  of  Cadet  Operations 
and  Plans 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  F.  PHILLIPS  - B.S.,  University  of  Texas 
Staff  Officers 

MAJ.  ROBERT  L.  McALLISTER — B.S.,  West  Virginia  University 

MAJ.  BRUCE  GILLESPIE- B.A.,  Colgate  University 

MAJ.  ROSS  E.  PIKE  — B.S.,  Kansas  State  University 

MAJ.  DONALD  L.  RAMEY— B. A.,  University  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado; M.B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

MAJ.  WILLIAM  F.  SHEA  — B. A.,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  and 
College 

MAJ.  MICHAEL  E.  ANDERSON  — B.A.,  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
Minn. 

CAPT.  LEWIS  E.  JONES  - B.S.,  University  of  Arizona 

Chief,  Cadet  Wing  Office  of  Safety 

CAPT.  C.  M.  PACE  — B.S.,  Indiana  University 

Chief,  Cadet  Wing  Media 

CAPT.  MICHAEL  N.  GREECE  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  University  of  Denver 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 


Director  of  Athletics 

COL  FRANCIS  E.  MERRITT 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.A.,  George  Washington  University 


COL.  CHARLES  W.  OLIVER,  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  — B.S., 
United  States  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

LT.  COL.  ANTHONY  R.  CILLO,  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 
and  Head,  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Tenure 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  — B.S.,  Rutgers 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 


MAJ.  ROBERT  S.  KEM,  Executive  Officer  - B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland;  M.E.,  Wichita  State  University 

CAPT.  JAMES  S.  WEAVER,  Business  Manager— B.S.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

JOHN  SCHWALL,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Athletics  — B.S., 
Eastern  Michigan  University 


Department  of  Physical  Education 

COL.  CHARLES  W.  OLIVER 
Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 


LT.  COL.  PAUL  F.  ARATA,  Chief,  Evaluation  Division,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Swimming  Coach— B.S., 
North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  New 
Mexico 

LT.  COL.  KARL  K.  SCHWENFEIER,  Chief,  Instruction  Division; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Gymnastics 
Coach  — B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

MAJ.  JOHN  H.  BAUER,  Chief,  Intramural  Division  — B.S., 
Otterbein  College 


MAJ.  JAMES  C.  THOMAS,  Chief,  Research  Division;  Tenure 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  — B.S.,  East 
Carolina  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
D.P.E.,  Springfield  College 

CAPT.  PHILIP  R.  ELLIOTT,  Executive  Officer;  Instructor  — 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 
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Instructors 

MAJ.  JAMES  D.  EATON,  JR.  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

MAJ.  HOWARD  M.  EPSTEIN  - B.A.,  Hunter  College 

MAJ.  BRUCE  S.  HARGER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  — B.A.,  Denison  University;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

MAJ.  JAMES  H.  KEATING,  JR.,  Lacrosse  Coach— B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 

MAJ.  JAMES  R.  PAULSON  — B.S.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.S., 
University  of  Colorado 

MAJ.  JOHN  W.  SIEMANN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  — B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  J.  BLACK — B.S.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University 

CAPT.  EMERSON  E.  BYRD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  — B. A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
M.S.,  San  Francisco  State  College 

CAPT.  BRIAN  C.  COPE-B.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  F.  DWORACZYK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  — B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  P.  ELLIS  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy;  M.S.,  Texas  A & M University 

CAPT.  THOMAS  B.  FLETCHER  — B.S.,  Southwest  Texas  State 
University 

CAPT.  RICHARD  F.  GUGAT,  Tennis  Coach— B. A.,  San  Jose 
State  College;  M.A.,  Denver  University 

CAPT.  JOHN  C.  HUNT  — B.S.,  West  Texas  State  University 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  W.  KIRBY  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 


CAPT.  HAROLD  M.  KOERBER  - B.S.,  Temple  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  G.  LAMBERT  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 

CAPT.  DALE  R.  LIESCH-B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  E.  MARKHAM,  JR.  - B.S.,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy 

LT.  DONALD  F.  MOTZ—  B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  REGINALD  E.  PASIECZNY,  Water  Polo  Coach  - B.S., 
M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

CAPT.  CHARLES  P.  PATTON  — B. Ed.,  University  of  Hawaii 

CAPT.  JOE  E.  ROBISON,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation; Baseball  Coach— B.S.,  M.S.,  Baylor  University 

CAPT.  KENNETH  L.  SCHWEITZER  — B.S.,  Montana  State 
University 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  T.  SLENKER  (USA)  - B.S.,  United  States 
Military  Academy 

CAPT.  JAMES  D.  THAMES,  Soccer  Coach  - B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy 

CAPT.  ROBERT  J.  ZANDE— B.A.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.A., 
Appalachian  State  University 

CAPT.  KENTON  R.  ZIEGLER  — B.S.,  University  of  Iowa 

LT.  JAMES  E.  SCOTT—  B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

ARNE  U.  ARNESEN,  Track  and  Cross  Country  Coach;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  — B.S.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 

KARL  A.  KITT,  Wrestling  Coach;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education  — B.S.,  Southwestern  State  College,  Oklahoma 

JOHN  P.  MATCHEFTS,  Assistant  Hockey  Coach;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  — B.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

NICHOLAS  G.  TOTH,  Fencing  Coach;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  — Central  Institute  of  Sports  and  Fenc- 
ing Academy,  Budapest,  Hungary 


Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

LT.  COL.  ANTHONY  R.  CILLO 
Assistant  Director  of  Athletics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics;  Tenure  Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Rutgers  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 


Baseball 

CAPT.  JOE  E.  ROBISON,  Head  Coach;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  — B.S.,  M.S.,  Baylor  University 

Basketball 

MAJ.  HENRY  J.  EGAN,  Head  Coach  - B.S.,  United  States 
Naval  Academy 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  R.  MINTON,  Assistant  Coach— B.A.,  The 
College  of  Wooster 

CAPT.  FRED  W.  BUDINGER,  Assistant  Coach— B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy 
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Fencing 

NICHOLAS  G.  TOTH,  Head  Coach;  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
ical Education  — Central  Institute  of  Sports  and  Fencing 
Academy,  Budapest,  Hungary 

Varsity  Football 

BEN  MARTIN,  Head  Coach  — B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy 


Assistant  Coaches 

MAJ.  TERRY  C.  ISAACSON  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 

MAJ.  BERNARD  E.  RAETZ  - B.S.,  St.  Thomas  College 

CAPT.  RICHARD  M.  BROWN  - B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy 

CAPT.  JOHN  T.  CARNEY  - B.S.,  University  of  Arizona 

JACK  BRALEY  — B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska 

ELDON  HILLSTROM  — B.S.,  University  of  Oregon 

LELAND  KENDALL  — B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

JERRY  DAVITCH  — B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  M.Ed.,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona 

Freshman  Football 

JIM  BOWMAN,  Head  Coach  and  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 
for  Candidate  Counseling  — B.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

MAJ.  CHRISTIAN  A.  WARACK,  Assistant  Coach- B.S.,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy 


Golf 

MAJ.  JAMES  C.  THOMAS,  Head  Coach;  Chief,  Research  Divi- 
sion; Tenure  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  — 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  D.P.E.,  Springfield  College 

Gymnastics 

LT.  COL.  KARL  K.  SCHWENZFEIER,  Head  Coach;  Chief,  In- 
struction Division;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Hockey 

JOHN  MATCHEFTS,  Head  Coach  - B.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Lacrosse 

MAJ.  JAMES  H.  KEATING,  JR.,  Head  Coach  - B.S.,  University 

of  Maryland 

Pistol 

TSGT.  BOBBY  J.  TINER,  Head  Coach 

Rifle 

TSGT.  DAVID  J.  IVERSON,  Head  Coach 

Soccer 

CAPT.  JAMES  D.  THAMES,  Head  Coach;  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  — B.S.,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

Swimming 

LT.  COL.  PAUL  F.  ARATA,  Head  Coach;  Chief,  Evaluation 
Division;  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  — B.S., 
North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  New 
Mexico 


Tennis 

CAPT.  RICHARD  F.  GUGAT,  Head  Coach- B. A.,  San  Jose 
State  College 

Track  (Indoor,  Outdoor,  Cross  Country) 

ARNE  U.  ARNESEN,  Head  Track  and  Cross  Country  Coach; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  — B.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 

Water  Polo 

CAPT.  REGINALD  E.  PASIECZNY,  Head  Coach- B.S.,  M.S., 
University  of  Southern  California 

Wrestling 

KARL  A.  KITT,  Head  Coach;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  — B.S.,  Southwestern  State  College,  Oklahoma 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  REGISTRAR 


Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 

COL.  WILLIAM  R.  JARRELL,  JR. 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 

M.A.,  George  Washington  University 


LT.  COL.  DICK  HICKSON,  JR.,  Deputy  Director  of  Admissions 

and  Registrar— B. A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


Admissions 

LT.  COL.  JERRY  D.  JACKSON,  Associate  Director  of  Admis- 
sions—B.S.,  East  Texas  State  University;  M.A.,  Troy  State 
University 

RICHARD  0.  FISCHER,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  — B.S., 
University  of  Nebraska;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Candidate  Advisory  Service 

LT.  COL.  RICHARD  F.  ABEL,  Director  of  Candidate  Advisory 

Service— B.S.,  University  of  Detroit 
LT.  COL.  JOHN  W.  MORLEY,  Reserve  Affairs  Advisor  — B.S., 
University  of  Idaho;  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University 
MAJ.  LARRY  R.  BOLLS,  Assistant  Director — B.S.,  University 
of  Oklahoma;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University 
MAJ.  JAMES  C.  LOGAN,  Assistant  Director — B.A.,  Louisiana 
Tech  University;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
MAJ.  WILLIAM  E.  WADE,  Chief,  Minority  Affairs  Division  — 
B.S.,  Tennessee  State  University 

CAPT.  ROBERT  ROSAS,  Deputy  Chief,  Minority  Affairs  Division 

— B.S.,  University  of  Arizona 

RUTH  WHITAKER,  Publications  Editor—  B.S.,  M.S.,  North 
Texas  State  University 

Evaluation 

RISDON  J.  WESTEN,  Director  of  Evaluation  — B.S.,  University 
of  Illinois 

MAJ.  ROBERT  A.  ZAWACKI,  Chief  of  Research  Division  — 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington 

GEORGE  V.  PORTER,  JR.,  Chief  of  Examinations  Division  — 

B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 


Cadet  Counseling 

MAJ.  JOHN  J.  PAOLINO,  Director  of  Cadet  Counseling  — 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
CAPT.  LYNVILLE  E.  TABER,  Assistant  Director  — B.A.,  Mich- 
igan State  University;  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University 
CAPT.  MARVIN  D.  ABNEY,  Counselor  — B.S.,  Jarvis  Christian 
College;  M.A.,  Chapman  College 

CAPT.  LAWRENCE  0.  SHORT,  Counselor— B. A.,  M.A.,  South- 
ern Methodist  University 

Cadet  Records 

CAPT.  GAIL  A.  GREENLAW,  Director  of  Cadet  Records;  Asso- 
ciate Registrar  — B. A.,  Duquesne  University 
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After  Graduation 45 
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Personnel  143 
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English  and  Fine  Arts  Department 

Personnel  147 

Enrichment  Program 33 

Evaluation  and  Selection  of  Candidates 59 

Falcon  Foundation 66 

Fine  Arts  Courses 101 

Foreign  Exchange  Programs 33 

Foreign  Language  Courses 101 

Foreign  Languages  Department  Personnel.  ..  148 
Fourth  Class  Year 17 

General  Engineering  Major 130 

General  Studies  Major 130 

Geography  Courses  103 
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Graduate  Education 46 
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Guide  to  Applicants 51 

High  School  Program 63 
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Instructional  Methods  35 
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Management  Courses 109 
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Mathematics  Courses 110 

Mathematical  Sciences  Department 

Personnel  139 
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Mechanics  Courses 112 

Medical  Examination 57 

Medical  History 77 

Medical  Qualifications 78 

Medical  Services 19 
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